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rREFACE. 



This new edition of the History of Christianity hai 
been revised throughout. A few passages have been 
added, chiefly in the notes ; a few slightly enlarged. 
In general, I have not found much, after a period of 
above twenty years, which I should wish to retract or 
to modify. 

Some objection was raised, on the first publication 
of the work, against the commencement of the His- 
tory of Cliristianity with the Life of Christ. I thought 
then, and still think, that life to be an integral and 
inseparable part of the History. It appeared to me 
necessary to the completeness of the History to trace 
it to its primal origin ; to show that the Gospels, our 
only documentary authorities, offer a clear and distinct 
relation of that life, with no greater vaiiation than 
might reasonably be expected from four separate and 
independent narratives, drawn up by different writers, 
at different times and places, and by one at least from 
a different point of view ; that this relation acconls 
in every respect with all that we know of the events, 
circumstances, manners, usages, opinions, of Uie age 
and country ; Uiat its religious signification, and, in 
part, supernatural character, in no way conflict, but 
are, rather, in full and perfect harmony, with iti 
simple truth and reality. 
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At all events, the reverence which had enshrined 
and set apart the life of Jesus in a kind of uiiapproach- 
able sanctity had been then (and has since been) so 
nitlilessly invaded, as to force, as it were, others on 
that holy ground. In truth, advantage has been taken 
of that very secluduig reverence to dismiss the whole 
Life of Christ from the domain of history ; to make 
tliat reverence the source and parent of the whole, 
either supposing the religion, even Jesus himself, to be 
no more than the spontaneous growth of the opinions, 
thoughts, passions, ideal aspirations of the time, — or 
a pure myth, the creation of tlie excited imagination 
of the believers: humanity, as it were, self-super- 
humanized and deified; not what St. Paul asserts, 
" God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself." 

At the time of the publication of the History of 
Christianity, these views had culminated in the famous 
work of Strauss, — a work, it must be acknowledged, 
of vast learning and unparalleled ingenuity. To the 
theory of Strauss, as far as I could understand it (for 
Strauss himself, as if appalled by his own conclusions, 
varied much in the successive editions of his book as 
to the result of his inquiries), I ventured to raise 
some objections, which seemed to me and to some 
others of weight and importance. I leave them as 
they stood. 

Another work has now appeared, since the present 
edition was printed off, more brilliant and popular, 
in a language of imiversal currency, and in a style in 
which that language displays itself in all its cap- 
tivating force, life, and distinctness. Yet I cannot but 
think tliis very perfection of style in some degree fatal 
to its pretensions. There are passages in which the 
vivid tmnsparency betrays at once the perplexity of 
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the writer and the inooncciyable feebleness of his 
arguments. I cannot apprehend more lasting eflbet 
from the light, quick, and bright-flashing artillery of 
the Frenchman than from the more ponderous and 
steadily aimed culverins of the German. In one 
respect I had expected more from the wide and copi* 
ous erudition of M. Renan. But I find no illustration, 
no allusion from the Jewish writers, which was not 
familiar to me from Lightfoot, Schoetgen, Meuschon, 
and the great Talmudic scholars of the two last cen- 
turies. I suspect tliat they have exhausted the subject. 
As little new can be found or could be expected from 
ilie scenery and topograpliy of Palestine, in like man 
ner drained to the utmost by so many travellers before 
M. Benan. Even as to the style, — may an English- 
man venture to contrast it (by no means in its favor), 
not only with the dignity and solemnity of Pascal, 
but with the passionate earnestness of Rousseau? — its 
<^thin sentimentality" (this is not my own expres- 
sion) reminds me more of ^^ Paul et Virginie " Uian, 
I will not say of the "Pensdes," but even of the 
^^ Yicaire Savoyard." I cannot think that eventually 
the book will add to the high fame of M. Renan. To 
those who see in Christianity no more than a social 
revolution, a natural step in human progress, the 
beautiful passages on the transcendent humanity of 
Jesus (unhappily not imleavened) may give satis- 
faction and delight : to those to whom Christianity is a 
religion^ Jesus the author and giver of eternal life, it 
will fall dead, or be a grief and an offence. 

As to the apostolic and immediate post-apostolic 
times, I have not neglected or closed my eyes against 
the labors of what are called the Tiibingcn School. I 
trust that it is from no blind, stubbom, ot y^^^'^V 
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tuouB prejudice that I read Baur and his disciplea 
with wonder and admiration at their industry, saga- 
city, ingenuity ; but witiiout conyiction. It seems to 
me, that with tliem, instead of the theory being the 
result of diligent and acute investigation, the theory is 
first made, and then the inferences or arguments 
sought out, discerned, or imagined, and wrought up 
with infinite skill to establish the foregone conclusion ; 
at tlie same time, with a contemptuous disregard or 
utter obtuseness to the difficulties of their own system. 
Their criticism will rarely bear criticism. 

On one special point, discussed by writers of another 
character, — the second imprisonment of St. Paul, — > 
I have added a note. 

I have read a very able paper (in the " Home and 
Foreign Review "), impugning my views (which are 
acknowledged to be those of most learned men of the 
day) on the connection of Christianity and what I 
have called Orientalism. Possibly some of my state* 
ments may have been somewhat too broad ; but I have 
the satisfaction of finding that very recently that most 
distinguished Orientalist, M. Lassen, has given his 
sanction to tlie same views. The ^eat difficulty seems 
to be as regards Buddhism. But of the ascetic and 
monastic institutions of Buddhism, so undeniably 
analogous to those of Christianity, the antiquity as 
well as the existence is incontestable. Yet their prin- 
ciple of estrangement from the world seems almost 
irreconcilable with the theory of Buddliism which has 
been wrought out by the later Orientalists, and the 
sum of wliich has been so well and so clearly ex- 
pounded in the voliune of M. Barth<Slemy St. Hila'u-e. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



Introdactkm — State and varioas Forma of Pagan Keligion, and ol 

Phil(Mophj. 

The reign of Augustus Cassar is the most remarkable 
epoch in tlie liistory of mankind. For tho xnot 

« . t i« 1 ^ 'I- .1 AugmitM 

first time, a large part of tho families, tribes. 



and nations, into wliich the human race had gradually 
separated, were united under a vast, uniform, and 
apparently permanent, social system. The older Asi- 
atic empires had, in general, owed their rise to the 
ability and success of some adventurous conqueror; 
and, when the master-hand was withdrawn, fell asun- 
der, or were swept away to make room for some new 
kingdom or dynasty, which sprang up with equal 
rapidity, and in its turn experienced the same fate. 
Tho Grecian monarchy established by Alexander, as 
though it shared in the Asiatic principle of vast and 
sudden growth and as rapid decay, broke up at his 
death into several conflicting kingdoms ; yet survived 
in its influence, and united, in some degree, We&tiCktVk 
Asia^ Egypt and Greece into one po\vt\Ci«\ «^^\«av,Nsi 
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which the Greek language and manners predominated. 
But the monarchy of Rome was founded on principles 
as yet unknown ; the kingdoms, which were won by 
the most imjustifiable aggression, were, for the most 
part, governed witli a judicious union of firmness and 
conciliation, in which the conscious strength of irre- 
sistible power was tempered with the wisest respect 
to national usages. The Romans conquered like 
savages, but ruled like philosophic statesmen;^ till, 
from the Euphrates to tlie Atlantic, from the shores 
of Britain and the borders of the German forests to 
the sands of the African Desert, the whole Western 
world was consolidated into one great conmionwealth, 
united by tlio bonds of law and government, by facili- 
ties of communication and commerce, and by the 
general dissemination of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. 

For civilization followed in the train of Roman con- 

Boauu citu- V^^^ • ^^^^ fcrocity of her martial tempera- 
*^<«- ment seemed to have spent itself in the civil 
wars : the lava flood of her ambition liad cooled ; and, 
wherever it had spread, a rich and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion broke forth. At least down to the time of the 
Antonines, though occasionally disturbed by the con- 
tests which arose on the change of dynasties, the rapid 
progress of improvement was by no means retarded. 
Diverging from Rome as a centre, magnificent and 
commodious roads connected the most remote coun- 
tries ; the free navigation of the Mediterranean united 
the most flourishing cities of the empire ; the military 

1 On the capture of a city, promiscaoas massacre wan the fi^nera] order, 
which descended even to bmte animals, until a certain signal. — Polyb. x. 16. 
Ab to the latter point, I mean, of course, the general policy, not the local 
tyranny, which was often so capriciously, so blindly, so insolently, exercii ed 
by the individual provmcial governor. 
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colonies had disseminated the language and manners 
of the South in the most distant regions ; the wealth 
and population of the Airican and Asiatic provinces 
had steadily increased; while, amid the forests of 
Gaul, the morasses of Britain, the sierras of Spahi, 
flourishing cities arose; and the arts, the luxuries, 
tlie order and regularity, of cultivated life were intro- 
duced into regions which, a short time before, had 
afforded a scanty and precarious subsistence to tribes 
scarcely acquainted with agriculture. The frontiers 
of civilization seemed gradually to advance, and to 
drive back the still-receding barbarism : ^ while, within 
tlie pale, national distinctions were dying away; all 
tribes and races met amicably in the general relation 
of Roman subjects or citizens ; and mankind seemed 
settling down into one great federal society.^ 

About this point of time, Christianity appeared. As 
Borne had united the whole Western world Appcannoe 

of i.'liritf- 

into one, as it might almost seem, lasting u.iui(>. 
social system, so Christianity was the first religion 
which aimed at an universal and permanent moral 
conquest. The religions of the older world were con- 
tent with their dominion over the particular ^he older 
people which were their several votaries. *'*^"k*«"- 
Family, tribal, national deities were universally recog- 
nized ; and, as their gods accompanied the migrations 
or the conquests of different nations, the worsliip of 
those gods was extended over a wider surface, but 
rarely propagated among the subject races. To drag 
in triumph the divinities of a vanquished people was 

^ Qme sparsa congrcgaret imperia, rituBque molliret, et tot populorum 
diacordes ferasque lingua:) sennouiM couiiuercio contraheret ad colloquia, ei 
hnmanitatem homini daret. — Plin. Nat. Hi»t. iii. 6. 

> ^ Unum esse reipublieie corpus^ atque unius animo reg^dum.** %^aK3^ 
the argument of A/tiniuH GaJlua, Tac Ann. i. VI. 
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the last and most insulting mark of subjugation.^ 
Yet though the gods of the conquerors have tlius 
manifested their superiority, and, in some cases, tho 
subject nation might be inclined to desert their incflfi* 
cient protectors, who had been found wanting in tlie 
hour of trial, still the godhead even of tlie defeated 
divinities was not denied. Though their power could 
not withstand tlie mightier tutelar deity of the inyaders, 
yet their right to a seat in the crowded synod of 
lieaven, and their rank among the intermediate rulers 
of the world, were not called in question.* Tlie con- 
queror might, indeed, take delight in showing liis 
contempt, and, as it were, trampling under foot the 
rebuked and impotent deities of his subject ; and thus 
religious persecution be inflicted by the oppressor, 
and religious fanaticism excited among the oppressed. 
Yet if the temple was desecrated, the altar thrown 
down, the priesthood degraded or put to the sword, 
this was done in the fierceness of hostility, or the 
insoleiTce of pride ; * or from policy, lest the religion 
should become the rallying-point of civil indepeud 
ence ; * rarely, if ever, for the purpose of extirpatuig 

1 Tot de diis, quot de gentibus triumphi. — Tertullion. Compare Tea. 
xlvi. 1| and Gesenicu^a note; Jer. xlviii. 7, xlix. 8; Hos. x. 6, 6; Dan. 
Xi. 8. 

2 There is a curioua passage in I^ydus de Ostentis, a book which probably 
contains some parts of the ancient ritual of Kome. A certain aspcx't of $ 
comet not merely foretold victoxy, but the passing-over of the hostile gods tc 
the side of the Romans : koI aifTu 6k rik i^eia KUTaX£i}JH)vat Toi)^ TroXf^ouf, 
Cere tn nepujaov npooreO^cu toIc vuc^raJl^, — Lydus de Ostentis, lib. 12. 

8 Such was the conduct of Cambyses in Egypt Xerxes had, before nif 
Grecian invasion, shown the proud intolerance of his disfM^itiou, in destroy!. ig 
the d(?ities of the Babylonians, and slaying their priesthood ( Ik>ro<l. i. 183, and 
Arrian, vii. 19); though, in this case, the rapacity which fatally induced him 
to pillage and desecrate the temples of Greece may have combined with hit 
natural arrogance. — Herod, viii. 68. 

* This was most likely the principle of the horrible persecution of the 
/ews by Antiochua Kpinhanes, though a kind of heathen bigotry setms to 
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a false, or supplanting it by a true, system of belief; 
perhaps in no instance with the design of promul- 
gating the tenets of a more pure and perfect religion* 
A wiser policy commenced with Alexander, p^^j^yof 
The deities of the conquered nations were -^"^^^^'i 
treated with uniform reverence, the sacrilegious plun- 
der of their temples punished with exemplary se- 
verity,^ 

According to the Grecian system, their own gods 
were recognized in those of Egypt and Asia. The 
foreign deities were called by Grecian names,^ and 
worshipped with the accustomed offerings; and thus 
all religious differences between Macedonian and Syr- 
ian and Egyptian and Persian at once vanished away* 
On the same principle, and with equal sagacity, Rome, 
in this as in other respects, aspired to enslave 
the mind of those nations which had been 
prostrated by her arms. Tlie gods of tlie subject 
nations were treated with every mark of respect: some- 
times they were admitted withui the walls of the 
conqueror, as though to render their allegiance, and 
rank themselves in peaceful subordination under 
the supreme divinity of the Roman Gradivus, or the 
Jupiter of the Capitol ;^ till, at length, tliey all met in 

nave mingled wiUi his strange character. — 1 Maoc L 41 et seqq.; 2 llaco. 
Yi ; Diod. Sic xxxiv. 1 ; Hist of the Jews, vol. L p. 461. 

1 Arrian, lib. yi. p. 481, 489 (Edit. Amst. 1668); Polyb. y. 10. 

3 Arrian, lib. iii. p. 158, vii. p. 464, and 486. Some Persian traditions, 
peiiiaps, represent Alexander as a religious persecutor; but these are of no 
authority against the direct statement of the Greek historians. " Alexandre 
briile en Enfer pour avoir coudanin^ au feu les Koshis " (the religious books 
of different nations), &c. From Anquetil du Perron. Sir W.0us«Iey,0nsom6 
Anecdotes of Alexander. (Transactions Uoyal Society of Literature, i. p. 6.) 
The Indian religious usages, and the conduct of some of tlicir faquirs, excited 
the wonder of the Greeks. 

* Solere Kuniaiios l>cos omnes urbium superatarum partim privatim pet 
iamilias spargere, partim publice consocrare. — Aruob. \\\. ^^. 

It WM§ M gnre cbMrge a^aiiL>t Marcelius, tbal^bv v\uiidk»nn% ^ia Xxoed^ 
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the amicable Bynod of the Pantheon, a represeutatiye 
aHscmblj, as it were, of tlie presiding deities of all 
nations, in Rome, the religious as well as the civil 
capital of the world.^ The state, as Cioero shows in 
his Book of Laws, retained the power of declaring what 
forms of religion were permitted by the law (lieUai) ;■ 
but this authority was rarely exercised with rigor^ 
excepting against such foreign superstitions as worn 
considered pernicious to the morals of the people, — iu 
earlier times, the Dionysiac ; ^ in later, the Isiac and 
Scrapie rites.* 

plea in Sicily, he had made the state an object of Jealousy (hrifOovcv)^ 
because not only men, but gods, were led in triumi^. The older dtixeoi 
approved rather the conduct of Fabius Maximos, who left to the TarentiiMt 
their offended gods. — Plut. Vit. Marc 

^ According to Verrius Flaccus, cited by Pliny (xxviii. S), the Romans 
used to invoke the tutelaiy deity of every place which they besieged, and 
bribed him to their side by promising greater honors. Macrobios has a oc^ 
of the form of Evocation (iii. 9), — a veiy curious chapter. The name oi th« 
tutelar deity of Rome was a secret — Pliny, Nat Uist iii. 5. Bayle, Ait. 
Soruuus. Plut Quant Rom. Note on Hume's Hist Nat ReL Eaajii 
p. 450. 

Roma triumpbantis quotiens duds Inellta euimm 

Plaunlbus rxreplt, totiens altaria DiTilm 

Addidit, et ■pollls niblmet nova nondna ftdt — PHUDXHTins. 

Compare Augustin de Cons. Evang. i. 18. 

For the Grecian custom on this subject, see Thncjrd. iy. 08. Philip, the 
King of Macedon, defeated b}' Flaminius in his wars with the Grecian statea, 
paid little respect to the temples. His admiral, Dicsearchus, is said to have 
erected and sacrificed on two altars to Impiety and Lawlessness, 'Aae/kta 
and Hofxivofjiui. This fact would be incredible on less grave authority than 
that of Polybius, lib. xviii. 37. On the general respect to temples in war, 
cump. Grot de Jur. Bell, et Pac iii. 12, § 6. 

3 The question is well dittcussed by Jortin, Discourses, p. 58, note. Dio- 
nyyiu5 Hal. distinguishes between religions pennitted, and publicly received, 
lib. II. vol. i. p 275, edit. K«iirtke. Compare other quotations from Livy in 
Hartung, Rcligiuu der Kiimer (i. 231 et sc(|q.), showing the jealousy of for* 
eign riU.^ and ceremonies, especially in times of danger and disaster. 

s Livy, xxlx. 12 et seqq. 

* During the Republic, the temples of Isis and Serapis were twice ordered 
to be debtruyed, Dion. xl. p. 142, xlii. p. 196, also liv. p. 625. Val. Max. i. 3. 
Prop. 11. 24 See La^iatie iu Acad^m. dea Inscrip. xv. 40. On the Roman 
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Christianity proclaimed itself the religion, not of 
family or tribe or nation, but of uniyersal unhrnmiity 
man. It admitted within its pale, on equal tiuity. 
terms, all ranks and all races. It addressed mankind 
as one brotherhood, sprung from one common progen* 
itor, and raised to immortality by one Redeemer. In 
this respect, Christianity might appear singularly adapt- 
ed to become the religion of a gi-eat empire. At an 
earlier period in the annals of the world, it would have 
encountered obstacles apparently insurmountable, in 
passing from one province to another, in moulding 
hostile and jealous nations into one religious conunu« 
nity. A fiercer fire was necessary to melt and fuse 
the discordant elements into one kindred mass, before 
its gentler warmth could penetrate and permeate the 
whole with its vivifying influence. Not only were the 
circumstances of tlie times favorable to the extensive 
propagation of Christianity, from the facility of inter- 
course between the most remote nations, the cessation 
of hostile movements, and the uniform system of inter- 
nal police ; but the state of mankind seemed imperi- 
ously to demand the introduction of a new religion, to 
satisfy those universal propensities of human nature 
which connect man with a higher order of things. 
Man, as history and experience teach, is essentially 
a religious being. There are certain faculties and 
modes of thinking and feeling apparently inseparable 
from his mental organization, which lead him irresist- 
ibly to seek some communication with another and a 
higher world. But, at the present Juncture, the an« 
cient religions were effete : they belonged to a totally 
different state of civilization ; though they retained the 

law on this subject, compare Jortin, Discoones, p. 58; Gibbon, toL L p> 6S 
with Wenck's noia. 
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strong hold of habit and interest on different classes 
ot society, yet the general mind was advanced beyond 
them ; they could not supply the religious necessities 
of tlie age. Thus the world, peaceably united under 
one temporal monarchy, might be compared to a vast 
body without a soul. The throne of the human mind 
appeared vacant ; among the rival competitors for its 
dominion, none advanced more than claims local, or 
limited to a certain class. Notliing less was required 
than a religion co-extensive at least with the empire 
of Rome, and calculated for the advanced state of 
intellectual culture: and iu Christianity this new 
element of society was found ; which, in fact, incor- 
porating itself with manners, usages, and laws, has 
been the bond which has held together, notwitlistaud- 
ing the internal feuds and divisions, the great Euro- 
pean commonwealth; maintained a kind of federal 
relation between its parts ; and stamped its peculiar 
character on the whole of modern history. 

Christianity announced the appearance of its Divine 
DtnodaUng Author as tlic era of a new moral creation ; 

principle of j -i . 

old Keiigioitf. and if wo take our stand, as it were, on the 
isthmus which separates the ancient from the modern 
world, and survey the state of mankind before and 
after the inti'oduction of this new power into human 
society, it is impossible not to be struck with the total 
revolution in the whole aspect of the world. If from 
this point of view we look upward, we see the dis- 
sociating principle at work both in the civil and 
rohgious usages of mankind ; the human race break- 
ing up into countless independent tribes and nations, 
which recede more and more from each other as they 
gradually spread over the surface of the earth ; and in 
some parts, as we adopt the theory of the pruuitivo 
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barbarism,^ or that of the degencracj of man from an 
Barlicr state of culture, either remaining stationary at 
tlie lowest point of ignorance and rudeness, or sinking 
to it; either resuming the primeval dignity of the 
race, or rising gradually to a higher state of civil- 
ization. A certaiu diversity of religion follows the 
diversity of race, of people, and of country. In 
no res|)ect is the conunon nature of liuman kind so 
strongly indicated as hi tlie universality of s^iiue kind 
of religion ; in no respect is man so various, yet so 
much the same. All the religions of antiquity, mul- 

1 The notion Uuit Uie primerml sUte of man wis dtogethcr lmi\mroun tod 
nncivilized, to genenllj prevalent in the pbilosophj of the two lut ceotn- 
(for Dryden'B line — 

•* flbm wild la woodi Um ooMe «?>«• laa,** 



contains the whole theofj of RooHeaa), has cncountend a strong rs-acAiMi, 
It is remarkable that Nieliuhr in Oennanj, and Archbu^hop Whottly in tiiis 
eoantiy, with no knowledge of each other's viewii, should at tJie same time c»]| 
in question this almoet established theorj. Dr. Whatelj*s argument, that 
there is no mmtmi^t^ in history of a nation selAroised from savage life, ij^ very 
itrong. I have been much stmck by finding a very vigorriiui mnd \tuM iktmUt* 
sent to the same effect in an unpublished lecture of the late Ijard 8t/>well 
(Sir William Scott), delivered when Frofcaivir of Hixt/iry at Oxford. Th« 
general bias, however, of later opinion certainly fa vom the prr^greMive devel- 
opment from a ruder state. Mr. Darwin's tfae^jry would, of ooune, «daco 
«s from something lower than the lowest barbarism. Ail the theMiea of tho 
progressive education of the human race tend to the same conclusion. So, 
to3, the discoveries of human implements of the simplest kind, in not rtgry 
recent geological formations (as to human remains, we have now the r*r*Mri 
of Sir C. Lyell. yet the question is again in suspense); the remarkaMe 
Rseardies of the Xorthem antiquarians into the successive ages c^ flint. cr>f»- 
per, and iron ; the lacustrine cities so singularly traced in many parts of the 
world, which indicate a state of extremely imperfect dviUzaikm. Yet ti^is 
rude condition of the primitive inhabitants of Lurope is by no means deci- 
0ve agoinM a high state of advancement in the primal stock in the EasC, 
including Eg^-pt. The argument from language, according to that CMktuas- 
■late morter of the science. U. Max Miiller. on the whole, as must be tho 
case in aU works which aspire to resolve language into its primitive eieouato, 
lends strongly towards ^low and progressive developmest. TeC the mr^o 
perfect Btmctuie. as it seems, of some of the carlicat lingiiagw, moat hav« iia 
due weight in our general determiniriwi 
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tiform and countless as thej appear, may be easily 
reduced to certain classes; and, independent of the 
traditions which they may possess in common, tliroiigh- 
out the whole reigns something like a family resem- 
blance. Whether all may be rightly considered as 
dc'pravations of the same primitive form of worship; 
whether the human mind is necessarily confined to a 
certain circle of religious notions ; whether the strik- 
ing phenomena of the visible world, presented to the 
imagination of various people in a similar state of 
civilization, will excite the same tram of devotional 
thoughts and emotions, — the philosophical spirit, and 
extensive range of inquiry, which in modern times 
have been carried into the study of mythology, approx- 
imate in the most remarkable manner the religions of 
the most remote countries.^ The same primary prin- 
ciples everywhere appear, modified by the social state, 

1 The best, in my opinion, and moAt comprehensive work on the ancient 
relif^ions, is the (yet unOnished) translation of Creuzer*8 Symbolik^ by M. de 
Gui<<niaut, Keligiuns do 1' Antiquity, Paris, 1825, 1835. It is far superior id 
mrranpiinent, and does not appear to me so obstinately wedded to the sym- 
bolic theory as the original of Creuzcr. The Af^laophanius of Lobeck, art 
mi^ht be expected from that distinguished scholar, is full of profound and 
accurate erudition. Yet I cannot but think that the Grecian pol3rtheism will 
be better understood, when considered in connection with the other religions 
of anticjuity, than as an entirely independent system; and surely the sarcastic 
tone in which M. Lobeck speaks of the Oriental studies of his contemporarief 
is unworthy of a man of consummate learning. The work of the hite IL 
Constant, Sur la Religion, extensive in research, ingenious in argument, tmi 
elorpicnt in style, is, in my perhaps partial judgment, vitiated by an hostility 
to every kind of priesthood, better suited to the philosophy of the last than 
of the present centuiy. M. Constant has placed the evils of sacerdotal influ- 
ence in the strongest light, and disguised or dissembled its advantages. The 
ancii-nt priestly castes, I conceive, attained their power over the rest of tlieir 
nee by their acknowledged superiority; they were the benefactors, and tJienee 
tlie rulers, of their people: to retain their jnnoer^ as the people advanceil, they 
resorted to every means of keeping men in ignorance and subjection, and so 
degenerated into the t^Tants of the human mind. At all events, sacerdotal 
domination (and here M. Constant would have agreed with me) is altogetlMT 
alien to genuine Christianity. 
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ilie local circumBtanccs, the civil customs, the imagi- 
native or practical character, of the people. 

Each state of social culture has its characteristic 
theoh>g7, self-adapted to the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people, and colored in some degree 
by the habits of life. In the rudest and most savage 
races we find a gross superstition, called by 
modern foreign writers Petichism,^ in which 
the shapeless stone, the meanest reptile^ any object 
however worthless or insignificant, is consecrated by 
a vague and mysterious reverence, as the represent!^ 
tive of an unseen Being. The beneficence of this 
deity is usually limited to supplying the wants of tlie 
day, or to influencing tlie hourly occurrences of a life, 
in which violent and exhausting labor alternates either 
with periods of sluggish and torpid indolence, as among 
some of the North-American tribes ; or, as among the 
Africans, witli wild bursts of thoughtless merriment.^ 
This Fetichism apparently survived in more polished 
nations, in tlie household gods, perhaps in the Tera- 
phim, and in the sacred stones (the Boetylia), wliich 
were thought either to have fallen from heaven, or 
were sanctified by immemorial reverence. 

In the Oriental pastoral tribes, Tsabaism,^ the sim- 
pler worship of the heavenly bodies, in gen- 
eral prevailed ; which, among the agricultural 

I The Fetich of the Aflican U the Maniton of the American Indian. Tha 
word Fetich was fint, I believe, brought into general nne in the curioos vol* 
ume of the President De BroHsen, Dn Culte des Dienz Fetiches. The wonf 
was formed by the traders to Africa, from the Portuguese, Fetisso, choM f^ 
cnchant<^e, divine, ou rendant des oracles. — De Broeses, p. 18. 

s Hume (Histoiy of Nat Religion) argues that a pure and philosc^hical 
theism could never be the creed of a barbarous nation ■truggiing with 
want 

• The astral worship of the East is ably and dearly developed in an Es* 
cnnos at the end of Ges«njiB*s Jjaiah. I use Tsabtina \]i Vl& v^>3^ ikba^ 
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rocos, grew up into a more complicated sjstem, con- 
necting the |^)ei'iudical revolutions of the sun and moon 

Natuii- ^'^^'^ ^'*^ pursuits of husbandry. It was 
wonhip. Nature-worship, simple in its primary ele- 
ments, but branching out into mythological fables, 
rich and diversified in proportion to the poetic genius 
of the people. This Nature-worship in its simpler, 
probably its earlier form, appears as a sort of dualism, 
in which the two great antagonist powers, tlie creative 
and destructive, Light and Darkness, seem contending 
for the sovereignty of the world, and, emblematical 
of moral good and evil, are occupied in pouring the 
full horn of fertility and blessing, or the vial of wratli 
and misery, u()on the human race. Subordinate to, 
or as a modification of, these two conflicting powersi 
most of the Eastern races concurred in deifying the 
active and passive powers of generation. Tlie sun 
and the earth, Osiris and Isis, formed a second dual- 
ism. And it is remarkable how widely, almost uni- 
versally extended throughout the eai'lier world, appears 
the institution of a solemn period of mourning about 
the autumnal, and of rejoicing about the vernal, equi- 
nox.^ The suspension or apparent extinction of the 
great* vivifying power of nature, Osiris or lacchus; 

The proper signification and limitation of the word must be songfat In the 
profoundly learned work of Chwolsohn, die SSabier und der SSabaismus, St 
Petersburg, 1866 

1 Plutarch, de Iside et Oairide : ♦pvytf rdv ^sbv olofieiw XftftM'oc f^ 
KoBtvdeiVy ^ipovq d* lypTiyopivat, Tore (ttv KaTevvaofi(ii>c totc d* uveyifHietc 
poKxeifovrec ovr^ reXiwai. Tla^?,oy6vec d^ Kara/kiaOai Koi KaOeipyivoOoi 

s Bohlen (das Alte Indien, p. 139 et seq.) fpves a long list of these festi- 
Tals of the sun. Ix)beck (i. 690) would altogether deny their symbolical char- 
acter. It is difficult, however, to account for the remarkable similarity be- 
tween the usages of so many distinct nations in the New World as well as th« 
Old, ~ in Peru and Florida, in Gaul and Britain, as in India and Syria,—. 
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the destitution of Ceres, Isis, or tlie Earth, of her 
husband or her beautiful daughter, torn in jiieces or 
carried away into their reahns by the malignant p(»wer8 
of darkness ; their re-ap|iearanee in all tlieir bright and 
fertilizing energy, — these, under different forms, were 
the great annual fast and festival of the early heathen 
worship.^ 

But the poets were the priests of this Nature-wor- '^ 
ship; and from their creative imagination 
arose the popular mythology, which gave its 
separate deity to every part of animate or inanimate 
being ; and, departing still farther from the primitive 
allegory, and the symbolic forms under which the 
phenomena of the visible world were emlKKlied, wan- 
dered into pure fiction ; till Nature-worship was almost 
supplanted by religious fable : and hence, by a natural 
transition, those who discerned God in every things 
multiplied every separate i»art of creation into a dis- 
tinct divuiity. Tlie mind fluctuated l>etween a kind 
of vague and unformed pantheism, the deification of 
tlie whole of nature, or its animation by one penading 
power or soul, and the deification of every object 
wliich impressed the mind with awe or admiration.' 

without some soch cmnmon originf or a common ifcntlment rppriufpng fhna 
m certain kindred and identify in human nature. Sec I'icart's large vork^ 
C^n'monies et Coutunies Ki-lipeu^e*, ffisntn. 

Compare likewiiie I>r. Priti-hard*s valuable work on E^rrptian Mythi^ogj; 
oo the Lleitication of the Activi: and I*arj*ive Powt-ra of (f«:neration; the Mar* 
riage o€ the Sun and the Earth, p. 40, and pp. 62-75, and (iriwm, Deutach* 
lijtbolugie, p. 144, &c. 

* Xam rodiii ante inoN, nalk> dterrfanfiM, rfta 
In pftciem rotiTenn. oprrom ntittam carrlMt, 
Et •tapefiftcta doto prrxjkfaat lumiw muri'U. 
Tarm rdmt amissis mceretu, tmtn lata rematig 
SMcnbiM, fce. — If axil. f. 67. 

• Some able writer* are of opinion that the revern; c/ tlii« waa the CM*,— 
the rarie^ waa the primMry belieT; the aimpUficalum, l\iit mv&k ^ 
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While every nation, every tribe, every province, evciy 
town, every village, every family, had its peculiar, 
local, or tutelar deity, there was a kind of common 
neutral ground on which they all met, — a notion that 
the gods in their collective capacity exercised a general 
controlling providence over the afiairs of men, inter- 
fered, especially on great occasions, and, though this 
belief was still more vague and more inextricably in* 
volved in fable, administered retribution in another 
state of being. And thus even the common language 
of the most polytheistic nations approached to mono* 
theism.^ 

Wherever, indeed, there has been a great priestly 

and moro intelU'ctual age. On Uiis point, A. W. Schlcgel obfterveii, **Tli« 
more I investigate the ancient history of the world, the more I am convinced 
that the civilixed nations set out from a purer worship of the Suprvme 
Being; that the magic power of Nature over the ima^ipnation of the sue- 
ce»sive human races, first, at a later periixl, produced polytheism, and, finally^ 
altogether obt^cured the more spiritual religious notions in the popular belief; 
while the wi^^e alone prei«er\'ed within the Ranctuary the primeval itecreL 
Hence mythology ap)>ear8 to me the laj*t developtid and most changeable 
part of the old religion. The divcrgi;nce of the various m>'thologie8, there- 
fore, proves nothing ngain^t the descent of the religions from a common 
source. The mythologicH miglit be Iwally formed, according to the circum- 
stances of climate or ttoil ; it is inifiossible to mistake this with regard to the 
KgA'ptian myths." — Schlegel, p. 10. Preface to rritchard's Egyptian MythoU 
ogA'. My own views, considering the question in a purely hiittorical light, 
coincide with those of M. Schlegel; but the solution of this question mainly 
deiteuds on the fonner one, — the primitive rudeness or earlier civilization of 
man. 

1 This is strikingly expressed by a Christian writer: "Audio \-ulgiit 
cum ad ctrlum manus tendunt, nihil aliud quani Deum dicunt, et I>cus mag- 
nus est, et Deus verus est, et si Deus dederit. Vulgi iste naturalis senno «st| 
an (.'hri^tiani confitentis oratio?" — Min. Fel. Octavius. The same thought 
may l>e found in Cyprian, de Van. Idol., and Tertullian, Apolog. 

There is nothing in this brief statement irreconcilable with the view of 
the common developmont of language and mythology, or rather the growth 
of mythology out of expanding language, — expanded with such wonderftil 
ingenuity and surpassing enulition by M. Max Mliller, Oxfiml Ef^says, 1856. 
That theory accounts for the lonmion origin and descent of the myths of the 
whole Axian race, the kindred and similitude of which have been generally 
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caste, less occupied with the daily toils of life, and 
advanced beyond the mass of the people, the prie«tiy 
primitive Nature-worship has been perpetu- ^^^' 
ally brought back, as it were, to its original elements ; 
and, without disturbing the popular mythological reli- 
gion, furnished a creed to the higher and more think- 
ing part of tlie community, less wild and extravagant.* 
In Persia, tlie Magian order retained or acquired some- 
thing like a pure theism, in which the Supreme Deity 
was represented under the symbol of the primal, un- 
treated fire ; and there Nature-worship, under the 
form of the two conflicting principles, preserved much 
more of its original simplicity than in most other 
countries. To the influence of a distinct sacerdotal 
order may be traced ,2 in India, the singular union of 
the sublimest allegory, and a sort of lofty poetical 

admitted; whilst the pantiin^ of these myths in their second stage throuv:h 
the minds of poets explains their endi(*.«s diversity, their departure from their 
original meaning, and the perpetual Iohs of the key to their Interpretation. 

1 Thin i» nowhere more openly professed than in China. The early Jesuit 
mi^Monaries assert that the higher class (the literatorum secta) despised tho 
idolatry of the vulgar. One of the charges against the Chrintians was their 
teaching the worship of one God, which they had full liberty to worship them- 
selves, to the atmmon people: " Non leqiie placere, rudem plebeculam rerum 
novarum cupiditate, cccli Dominum venerari." — Trigault, Exped. in Sinas, 
pp. 438-575. 

> *' The learned Brahmins adore one God, without form or quality, eternal, 
nnchangeable, and occupying all sfmcc: but they carefully confine these doc- 
trines to their own schools, as dangerous ; and teach in public a religion, in 
which, In 8up|)o»cd compliance with the infirmities and passions of humaa 
nature, the deity is brought more to a level with our prejudices and w.ints. 
The incomprehensible attributes ascribed to him are invested with sensible and 
even human fonns. The mind. lost in meditation, and fatigued in the pursuit 
of something, which, being divested of all sensible qualities, suffers the 
thoughts to wander without finding n resting-place, is happ}*, they tell us, to 
have an object on which human feelings nnd human senses may again find 
repose. To give a metaphysical deity to ignorant and sensual men, absorbed 
in the cares of supporting animal existence, and entangled in the impedi* 
nients of matter, would be to condemn them to atheism. Such is the mode 
in wliich the Brahmins exi:Us-«e the groM idolatry of th^ir t«V\vs>Q\su*' — Vt^&i 
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religious philosophy, with the most monstrous and 
iucohcrcut superstitious ; and the appearance of the 
prot'ouud |K)Iitical religion of Egypt in strange juxta- 
position with the most debasing Fetichism, the worship 
of* reptiles and vegetables.^ 

PVoni this Nature-worship arose the beautiful an- 
Antiiropo- tliropouiorphism of the Greeks, of which the 

iui!r|»lili(in of , 

tue«;mJoi. Ilouicnc poetry, from its extensive and last- 
ing popularity, may hi one sense be considered the 
j)arent. The primitive traditions and the local super- 
stitions of the different races were moulded together 
in these songs, which, disseminated throughout Greece, 
gave a kind of federal character to the religion of 
winch they were, in some sort, the sacred books. But 
the genius of the people had already assumed its bias : 
few, yet still some, vestiges remaui m Homer of the 
earlicjr theogonic fiibles.^ Conscious, as it were, and 
prophetic of their future pre-eminence in all that con- 

lium Krekine, Bombay Transactions, i. 109. Compare Colebrooke, Asiat Ras. 
vii. 270; ami other quotations in Uuhlcn, Das Alte Indicn, i. 168, which indeed 
mi^xht Im; miiltif>Iied without end. Mr. Mill (Hist, oflndia), among the ablest 
and lno^t uiicouiproinisin^ opponents of the high view of Indian civilization, 
apptarH to me not to pay suiKcient attention to this point 

1 lltienn has conjettun-d, with his usual ingenuity', or rather perhaps 
ha.4 adoi>tc>d from I>e Hrosscs, the theory, that the higher part of the Egyptian 
relipon wixs that of a I'urci^n and dominant caste, — the worship of plants 
and hrutex, the original, undisturbed Fetichism of the primitive and barbarous 
African race. (Comparp T<m Hammer, Geschichtc der Assassincn, p 67.) 
On the whole, I prefer thin tlicory to that of Cicero (Nat. Deor. i. 36), that it 
was derived from mere usefulness; to the political reason suggested by Flu* 
tarcli (de Isid et Ofiir); to that of Porphyry (de Abst. iv. 9), which, how- 
ever, in adopted, and, 1 think, made more probable, by Dr. Pritchard in hii 
K;iyptian Mythology, from the transmigration of the soul into beasts; of 
Mui>liam and Warburton, from hicrogU'pliics; of Lucian (de Astrol.) and 
I)u])iiis, from the connection with astronomy; or, finally, that of Boh len (Das 
Altc Indien, i. 186), who traces its origin to the consecration of particular 
anJinulH to particular deities among their Indian ancestors. 

3 Nothing can iMi more groundless or unsuccessful than the attempt of later 
writers to frame on allegorical system out of Homer: the history and design 
of this diangc are admirably traced by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 168. 
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stitutes the physical and mental perfection of our race, 
this wonderful people conformed their religion to 
themselves. The cumbrous and multiform idol, in 
which wisdom or power or fertility was represented 
by innumerable heads or arms or bi*easts, as in the 
Ephesian Diana, was refined into a being, only distin- 
guished from human nature by its preterhuman devel- 
opment of the noblest physical qualities of man. The 
imagination here took another and a nobler course: 
it threw an ideal grandeur and an unearthly loveliness 
over the human form ; and by degrees deities became 
men, and men deities, or, as the distinction between 
the godlike (j&eoeixeXog) and the divine (^(^elog) became 
more indistinct, were united in the intermediate form 
of heroes and demigods. The character of the people 
here, as elsewhere, operated on the religion ; the reli- 
gion re-acted on the popular character. The religion 
of Greece was the religion of the Arts, the Games, the 
Theatre ; it was that of a race, living always in public, 
by whom the corporeal perfection of man had been 
carried to the highest point. In no other country 
would the legislator have taken under his protection 
the physical conformation, in some cases the procrea- 
tion, in all the development of the bodily powers by 
gymnastic education ; and it required the most con- 
summate skill in the sculptor to preserve the endan« 
gered pre-eminence of the gods, in whose images were 
embodied the perfect models of power and grace and 
beauty.^ 

1 Maximus TTrios (Dissert viii.) defends the anthropomorphism of the 
Greeks, and distinguishes it Arom the symbolic worship of barbarians. **If 
the soul of man is the nearest and most like to God, God would not havo 
encloeed in an unworthy tabernacle that which bears the closest resemblanca 
to himself/* lieuce he argues that God ought to be represented under the 
Doblest form, — that of man. 
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The religion of Rome was political and militarj.^ 
itoiigion of Springing originally from a kindred stock to 
**"»^ that of earlier Greece, the rural gods of the 
first ciiltivators of Italj,^ it received many of its rites 
from that remarkable people, the Etruscans ; and 
rapidly adapted itself, or was forced by the legislator 
into an adaptation, to the character of the people.^ 
Mars or Gradivus was the divine ancestor of the race.* 
The religious calendar was the early history of the 
people ; a large part of the festivals was not so much 
the celebration of the various deities, as the com- 
memoration of the great events in their annals.^ The 
priesthood was united with the highest civil and mili- 
tary offices ; and the great occupation of Roman wor- 
ship seems to have been to secure the stability of her 
constitution, and still more, to give a religious char- 
acter to her wars, and hifuse a religious confidence of 
success into her legionaries. The great office of the 

1 Dionysius Halicam. compares Uie f^ve and serious character of Um 
Roman, as contrasted witJi the Greek religion. The Romans rejected many of 
the more obscene and monstrous fables of tlie Greeks. But it is as part of the 
civil polity that he chiefly admires the Roman religion, lib. ii. c 7. 

2 The Palilia and other rural rites. The statues of the goddesses Seja and 
Segesta, of seed and of han'est, stood in the great Circus in the time of Pliny, 
II. N. xviii. 2. 

* Beaufort's R<^publique Romaine, t i. ch. 6. Compare the recent and 
valuable work of Walter, Gcschichte des Riimischen Rechts, p. 177. 

* Et tsmen ante omnes Martem coluere priores, 
IIoc dedemt stucUlH beliica turba suis. 

After reciting the national deities of other cities, tlie religious poet of Room 
proceeds : — 

Mars lAtlo Tenerandus erat ; quia pnesldet armts, 

Arnia fene g«ntl reinque decusque dabant. — OviD, Fasti, Ul. 79. 

riie month of Mora be^au the year, -t- Ibid. 

• Coniimro the pmfiortion of Roman and of religious legend In the Fasti 
of Ovid. Sei* likewise C'on»«tant, i. 21, &c. Also the section in Hartung, Vom 
Siaat hIs Kinhe. i. p. 'JOo et sc(jq. 
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diyiiieiti, whether augurs or aruspices, was to choose 
the fortunate day of battle; the Fetiales, religious 
officers, denounced war; the standards and eagles 
possessed a kind of sanctity ; the eagle was, in fact, a 
shrine.^ The altar had its place in the centre of the 
camp, as tlie ark of God in that of the Israelites. 
The Triumph may be considered as the great religious 
ceremony of the nation ; the god Terminus, who never 
receded, was, as it were, the deified ambition of Rome. 
At length, Rome herself was impersonated, and assumed 
her rank in heaven, as it were the representative of 
the all-conquering and all-ruling republic. 

There was a stronger moral element in the Roman 
religion than in that of Greece.^ In Greece, ^^^ ^^ 
the gods had been represented, in tlieir col- h^^^ 
lective capacity, as the avengers of great "*"*^**^ 
crimes; a kind of general retributive justice was as- 
signed to them ; they guarded the sanctity of oatlis. 
But, in the better days of the Republic, Rome had, as 
it were, deified her own virtues. Temples arose to 
Concord, to Faith, to Constancy, to Modesty (Pudor), 
to Hope. The Penates, the household deities, became 
the guardians of domestic happiness. Venus Verti- 
cordia presided over the purity of domestic morals,' 
and Jupiter Stator over courage. But the true 
national character of the Roman theology is most 
remarkably shown in tlie various temples and various 

1 'O yiip derdg Civofiaafiivoc {icrl di veuc ftucpd^) kcU iv aiiy urrdc 
Xtfvoovc Ividfwna. — Dion. Cai«s. xl. c. 18. Gibbon, i 16. Moyle^s Works, 
ii. 86. Compare Tec. Ann. i. 89. 

s The distinction between the Roman and Greek religionn is drawn with 
tinf^ular felicity in the two supplemental (in my opinion the most valuahla 
mod original), but unfortunately unfinished, volumes of M. Constant, — Da 
Polyth^isme Komain. 

* **The most virtuous woman in Rome was chosen lo <i^A\^iX«. Va 
ki." — Vtth Max. viii. lo. 
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attributes assigned to the good Fortune of tho city, 
who might ap|)ear the Deity of Patriotism.^ Even 
Peace was at length received among tlie gods of Borne. 
And, as long as the worship of thei heart continued to 
sanctify these impersonations of human virtues, tlieir 
adoration tended to maintain the lofty moral tone, 
but so soon as tliat was withdrawn, or languished iuto 
apathy, the deities became cold abstractions, without 
even that reality which might appear to attach itself to 
the other gods of the city. Their temples stood, their 
rites were jKirhaps solenniized ; but tliey had ceased to 
command, and no longer received, the active veneratioii 
of the people. What, in fact, is tlie general result of 
the Roman religious calendar, half a year of which is 
described in the Fasti of Ovid? There are festivals 
founded on old Italian and on picturesque Grecian 
legends; others commemorative of the great events 
of the heroic days of the Republic; others instituted 
in base flattery of the ruling dynasty ; one ceremonial 
only, that of the Manes,^ which relates to the doctrine 
of another life, and that preserved as it were from 
pride, and as a memorial of older times. Nothing 
can show more strongly the nationality of the Roman 
religion, and its almost complete transmutation from 
a moral into a political power.* 

Amidst all this labyrinth, we behold the sacred se- 
cret of the Divine Unity preserved inviolate, though 

1 Conntant, i. 16. 

> II. 633. The I^muria (Kemuria) were instituted to appease the shade 
of KemiM. — V. 451, &c 

Ovid applies on another occasion his general maxim: — 

Pro magnft tMte retustM 
Creditor : acwptam paree movere fidem. — F«utt\ It. 208. 

» See the fine description of Maje«ta»» ( Fa«ti, r. 25-62), who becomes at tht 
and the tutelar deity of the senate and matrons, and presides over the tA 
umphs of Rome. 
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sometimes under the most adverse circumstances, and, 
as it were, perpetually hovering on the verge g.^^^ ^ 
of extinction, in one narrow district of the "•••'•^ 
world, — the provmce of Palestine. Nor is it there 
the recondite treasure of a high and learned caste, 
or the hardly worked-out conclusion of the thinking 
and philosophical few, but the plain and distinct 
groundwork of the popular creed. Still, even there, 
as tliough in its earlier period, the yet undeveloped 
mind of man was unfit for the reception, or at least 
for the preservation, of this doctrine, in its perfect 
spiritual purity ; as though the Deity condescended to 
tlie capacities of the age, and it were impossible for 
the divine nature to maintain its place in the mind 
of man without some visible representative. A kind of 
symbolic worship still enshrines the one great God 
of the Mosaic religion. There is a striking analogy 
between the Shechinah,^ or luminous apficarance which 
** dwelt between the cherubim," and the pure, imma- 
terial fire of the Theism which approaches nearest to 
the Hebrew, — that of the early Persians. Yet even 
here likewise is foimd the great indelible distinction 
between the religion of the ancient and of the modern 
world; the characteristic which, besides the general 
practice of propitiating the Deity, usually by animal sac- 
rifices, universally prevails in the pre-Christian ages. 
Tlie physical predominates over tlie moral oodnodv 
character of the Deity. God is Power in the £j Sil*^ 
old religion: He is Lave under the new.* R«ugfc». 

1 Even if the notion of a vi«ib1e Shechin«h was of a later period (note to 
Heber*tf Bampton Lectures, p. 278), God was univeraally believed to have a 
local and pernoDol residence behind the veil, in the unapproachable Holy of 
Holies ; and the imagination would thus be even more powerfully excited than 
bj a visible s^inbol. 

s Hartong (lUligion der Bomer, L10)bABWOikedoulV)^i«Kk^ *t^ 
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Nor (Iocs his pure and essential spirituality, in the 
more complete faith of the Gospel, attach itself to, 
or exhibit itself under, any form. " God,'* says the 
Divine Autl)or of Christianity, " is a Spirit ; and they 
tlint worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth." In the early Jewish worship, it was tlio 
physical power of the Deity which was chiefly and 
perpetually presented to the mind of the worshipper: 
he was their temporal king, the dispenser of earthly 
blessings, famine and plenty, drought and rain, dis- 
comfiture or success in war. The miracles recorded 
in the Old Testament, particularly in the earlier books, 
are amplifications, as it were, or new directions of 
the powers of nature ; as if the object were to show 
that the deities of other nations were but subordinate 
and obedient instruments in the hand of the great 
8clf-<^xistent Being, — the Jehovah of Jewish worsliip. 
Yet, when it is said that the physical rather than 
the moral character of the Deity predominated, it must 
not be sui)posed that the latter was altogether ex- 
cluded. It is imi)ossible entirely to dissociate the 
notion of moral government Irom that belief, or that 
propensity to believe, in the existence of a God, im- 
planted in the human mind ; and religion was too 
useful an ally not to be called in to confirm the con- 
sciously imperfect authority of human law. But it 
may be laid down as a principle, that the nearer the 
nation approaches to barbarism, the childhood of the 
human race, the more earthly are the conceptions of 
the Deity : the moral aspect of the Divine nature seems 
gradually to develop itself with the development of 
the human mind. It is at first, as in Egypt and India, 

tx>ok did not come into 1117 handB till after die publication of my first edi* 
tiun. 
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tlie prerogative of the higher class: the vulgar are 
left to their stocks and their stones, their animals and 
their reptiles. In the republican states of Greece, the 
intellectual aristocracy of the philosophers, guarded 
by no such legally established distinction, rarely dared 
openly to assert their superiority, but concealed their 
more extended views behind a pi-udential veil, as a 
secret or esoteric doctrine, and by studious conformity 
to the national rites and ceremonies. 

Gradually, however, as the period approaches in 
which the religion of civilization is to be in- Pi«iMm«oii 
troduced into the great drama of human life, ^ id ui* 

A 5 1.1 Heathen 

as we descend nearer towards the ponit of worw. 
separation between the ancient and modern world, the 
human mind appears expanding. Polytheism is evi- 
dently relaxing its hold upon all classes : the monarch 
maintains his throne, not from tlie deep-rooted or 
rational or conscientious loyalty of his subjects, but 
from the want of a competitor; because mankind 
were habituated to a government which the statesman 
iliought it might be dangerous, and the philosopher, 
enjoying perfect toleration, and rather proud of his dis- 
tinctive superiority than anxious to propagate his 
opinions throughout the world, did not think it worth 
while, at the hazard of popular odium, to disturb. 

Judaism gave manifest indications of a preparation 
for a more essentially spiritual, more purely ^^^^ ^^ 
moral faith. The symbolic presence of the ^•^• 
Deity (according to tlieir own tradition^) ceased with 
the temple of Solomon ; and the heathen world beheld 
with astonishment a whole race whose deity was rep- 
resented under no visible form or likeness. The 
Prophets, in their spiritual as in their moral tone, rose 

1 Hkt of the Jews, L 42S. 
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high above the Law. The conqueror Pompej, nrho 
enters the violated temple, is filled with wonder at 
finding the sanctuary without image or emblem of tlie 
presiding deity ; ^ the poet describes them as worship- 
ping nothing but the clouds and the diyiuity tliat fills 
tlic Ileavcn ; ' the philosophic historian, whose pro- 
founder mind seems struggUng with hostile prejudices, 
defines, with his own uiimitable compression of lan- 
guage, the doctrine, to tlie sublimity of which he has 
closed his eyes. ^' The worship of the Jews is purely 
mental ; they acknowledge but one (rod, — and that 
God supreme and eternal, neither changeable nor per- 
ishable."* The doctrine of anotlier life (which de- 
rived no sanction from the Law, and was naturally 
oljscured by the more immediate and intelligible pros- 
pect of temporal rewards and punishments) dawns in 
the prophetic writings ; and from the apocryphal books 
and from Josephus, as well as from the writings of the 
New Testament, clearly appears to have become incor- 
porated with the general sentiment. Retribution in 
another life has already taken the place of the imme- 
diate or speedy avenging or rewarding providence of 
the Deity in the land of Canaan.^ 

Judaism, however, only required to expand with the 
Expaniionor cxpaiision of the hiunan mind; its sacred 
judaim. records had preserved in its original sim- 
plicity the notion of the Divine Power ; the pregnant 
definitions of the one great self-existing Being, Uie 
magnificent poetical amplifications of his might and 
providence, were of all ages : they were eternal poetry, 

1 Hist, of the Jews, ii. 47. 

* ** Nil pneter nabee et ouell nameii ■domnt.** — Jw. Sat. zir. 9. 

* ** Judci mente boIA, unumque nuraen intellignnt. . . . Sammum iHiid 
et Kterniun, neque mutabile, neque interiturum." — Tac Hist. v. 6. 

* See chap, ii., in which this question is resumed. 
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because they were eternal truth. If the moral aspect 
of the Divine nature was more obscurely intimated, 
and, in this respect, had assumed the character of a 
local or national Deity, whose love was confined to the 
chosen people, and displayed itself chiefly in the be- 
neficence of a temporal sovereign: yet nothing wab 
needed but to give a higher and more extensive sense 
to those types and shadows of universal wisdom ; an 
improvement which the tendency of the age manifestly 
required, and which the Jews themselves, especially 
the Alexandrian school, had already attempted, by 
allegorizing the whole annals of their people, and ex- 
tracting a profound moral meaning from all the cir 
cumstances of their extraordinary history.^ 

But the progress of knowledge was fatal to the 
popular reliffion of Greece and Rome. The »fccft«of 
awe-struck ima^nation of the older race, Knowi«dKe 
whicli had listened with trembling belief to *»»«*«»• 
the wildest fables, the deep feeling of the sublime and 
the beautiful, which, uniting with national pride, had 
assembled adoring multitudes before the Parthenon or 
the Jove of Pliidias, now gave place to cold and sober 
reason. Poetry had been religion : religion was becom- 
ing mere poetry. Humanizing the Deity, and bring- 
ing it too near the earth, naturally produced, in a less 
imaginative and more reflecting age, that familiarity 
which destroys respect. When man became more 
acquainted with his own nature, the less was he satis- 

1 Pliilo wrote for the unbelievers among his own people, and to con- 
ciliate the Greeks. (De Conf. Linguar. vul. i. p. 405.) The same principle 
which among the heathens gave rise to the systero of Euhemcrus, who r«>- 
solved all mythology into history, and that of the other philosophers, who 
attempted to reduce it to allegory, induced Philo, and no doubt his pri>de- 
cesAor Ari^tobulus, thus to endeavor to accommodate the Mosaic hist(»ry to 
an incredulous age, and to blend Judaism and I'latonism into qua haxm^x^vowk 
system. 
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fied with deities cast in his own mould. In some re- 
spects, the advancement of ciTilization had 
no doubt softened and purified the old reli- 
gions from tlieir savage and licentions tendencies. 
Human sacrifices had ceased,^ or had retired to the re- 
motest parts of Germany or to the shores of the 
JJaltic.^ Tliough some of the secret rites were said 
to he dcfded with unspeakable pollutions,' yet this, if 
true, arose from the depravation of manners, rather 

1 Iluinnn sacrifices Bom(>tiines, but rarelj, occur in the earlier periods fii 
Grecian histoiy. According to Plutarcli (Vit. Arist. 9, and Yit Themia- 
toolis), three sods of Sandauke, sister of the King of Persia, were offered, ia 
otK>ilicnce to an oracle, to Baixhns Omestes. The blood-stained altar of 
Diana of Tauris was placed by the tragedians in a barbarout region. Prison- 
ers were sometimes slain on the tombs of warriors in much later times, as in 
the Homeric age, even on that of Philopcemen. — PluL Yit Philop. c SI. 
Comfiare Tschimer, Fall des Heidenthunu, p. 84. 

Octavius is said (Suet. Yit. Octav.) to have sacrificed 800 I^ni|^an cap- 
tives on an altar sacred to the deified Julius (Divo Julio). This may ba 
considered the sanguinaiy spirit of the age of proscriptions, taking, for ome, 
a more solenm and religious form. As to the libation of the blood of tlia 
gladiators (see TertuUian, Apolog. c. 9. Scorpiac 7. Cjrprian, De Spectacn- 
lis. Compare Porphyr. de Abstin. Lactant 1-21 ), I should agree with M. Con- 
stant in ascribing this ceremony to the barbarity of the Roman amusementa, 
rather than to their religion. All public spectacles were, perhaps, to a cei^ 
tain degree religious ceremonies; but the gladiators were the victims of the 
sanguinary pleasures of the Roman people, not slain in honor of their goda. 
— Constant, iv. 836. Tschimer, p. 46. 

3 Tac. Ann. i. 01. Tac. Germ. 10, 40. Compare, on the gradual aboMtioa 
of human sacrifices, Confttant, iv. 330. The exception, which rests on tha 
auth<»rity of Pliny (xxviiL 2), and of Plutarch (Yit. Marii, in init Qosst. 
Roni.)t appears to ine very doubtful. The prohibitoiy law of I^ntulos, A.u. 
l>CLVii., " miniuie Ptomauo Sacro '* (lib. xxii. 67), and Livy*8 striking exprea- 
sion concerning the sacrifice, a.u. 536, said to be continued to a late period, 
as well as the edict of Tiberius, promulgated in tlie remoter provinces, indi> 
cate the general sentiment of the time. ** Non satis lestimari potest quantum 
Itomunis debeator, qui snstulere monstra in quibus hominem occidero religi- 
osissimuro erat, mandi vero salnberrimum." — Plin. H. N. xxx. 1. See in 
Ovid (Fasti, iii. 341), the reluctance of Numa to offer human sacrifice. Ha- 
drian iiMucd au edict prohibiting human sacrifices; this was directed, acantl- 



* The dissolute rites against which the Fathers inveigh were of foreign and 
Oriental origin, — Isiac, bacchanalian, Mithriac — Lobeck, i. 197. See Cob« 
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by the indignant satirist, not, as among some of the 
early Oriental nations, tiie rite itself. 

But, with the tyranny which could thus cxtoi-t from 
reluctant human nature the sacrifice of all 

Prejudicial. 

humanity and all decency, the older religions 
had lost their more salutary, and, if the expression 
may be ventured, their constitutional authority. They 
had been driven away, or silently receded, from their 
post, in which, indeed, they had never been firmly 
seated, as conservators of public morals. The cir- 
cumstances of the times tended no less to loosen the 
bonds of the ancient faith. Peace enervated the dei- 
ties, as well as the soldiers, of Rome : their occupation 
was gone ; ^ the augurs read no longer the signs of 
conquest in the entrails of the victims ; and though^ 
down to the days of Augustine,^ Roman pride clung to 

who had been at Rome, could hare written tha^, if a human sacrifice had 
been part of the rites? . . . But observe tliat Cicero himself had ofliciatud 
•Ji consul at the feast of Jupiter Latiaris. He described the solemnity inci- 
dentally in his |)oem on his own consulship. You will find the passage in the 
Book de Divinatione. lie introduces Urania speaking to him: — 

Tu qnoque cum tumnlos Albano In monte nirales 
Lostrlstl, At Into mactMti lacte lAtinaf . 

ThJs *rention of milk equally agrees with I)iony8ius*s account. But can yon 
beliiA'e, that, on this occasion, Cicero sacrificed a man, and then described us 
|Ar.ioinAdd * 1kU> lacte ' ? In short, do you believe that Cicero ever sacrificed 
C n^a.i r »• 

Neithoi Sir Robert nor I^rd Macaulay seems to have been aware of tlia 
Senatus Com»ultum of Lentulus, " ne homo immolaretur." — (I'liny, xxx. 1). 
That law was no doubt directed against the newly subjugated and bar- 
barous nations, Iberians, Gauls, and implies its long disuse in Rome, and that 
it was abhorrent to Roman feeling. 

1 "Our gentnls Ix^an to wage civil wars against each other, as soon as 
they neglected tl^e auspices.** — Cic Nat. Deor. 11. 8. Thu is good evidenco 
to the fact : tlie cause lay deeper. 

s This was the main argument of his great work, " De Civitate Dei.** It 
is nowhere more strongly expressed than in the oration of Symmachus to 
TbeodosiuB. *Uiic cult us in leges meas orbem redcgit; hiec sacra Anniba- 
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ihc worship of the older and glorious days of the Ro- 
public, and denounced tlie ingratitude of forsaking 
gods, under whose tutelary sway Rome had become tlie 
empress of the world, yet the ceremonies had now no 
stirring interest ; they were pageants in which the un- 
belienng aristocracy played their parts with formal 
coldness, the contagion of which could not but spread 
to the lower classes. The only novel or exciting rite 
of tlie Roman religion was that which probably tended 
more than any other, when the immediate excitement 
was over, to enfeeble the religious feeling, — the deifi- 
cation^ of the living, or the apotheosis of the dead 
emperor, whom a few years, or perhaps a few days, 
abandoned to the open execration or contempt of the 
whole people. At the same time, that energy of mind 
which had consumed itself in foreign conquest or civil 
faction, in carrying the arms of Rome to the Eu- 
phrates or the Rhine, or in the mortal conflict for 
I>atrician or plebeian supremacy, now that the field of 
military or civil distinction was closed, turned inward, 
and preyed upon itself; or, compressed by the iron 

lem a moenibun, a Capitolio Sennonas repulerunt** This subject will fre- 
quently recur in the couise of our Histoiy. 

^ The deification of Augustus found some opponents. " Nihil Deorum 
bonoribus relictum, cum se templis et effigie nurainum, per flainines et saccr- 
dotes coli veliet.** — Tac Ann. i. 10. The more sagacious Tiberius shrunk 
from such honors. In one instance, he allowed himself to be joined in divine 
honors with his mother and the senate ; but, in general, he refused them. — Tac 
Ann. It. 15, 87 ; v. 2. The rery curious satire of Seneca, the AiroKoXwrtjaiCi 
though chiefly aimed at Claudius, throws ridicule on the whole ceremony. 
Augustm, in his speech to the gods, says, ** Dcnique dum tales deos facitis, 
nemo vos deos esse credet.** A later writer complains: *^ Aliquanti pari libi- 
dine in coelestium numerum refernntui, legre exequiis digni.** — Aur. Victor, 
Csesar, in Gallieno. M. Ranke, in the first chapter of whose admirable work 
(Die Rcifnischen Papste) I am not displeased to find some coincidences of view, 
even of expression, with my own, seems to think that much of the strength 
of the old religion lay in the worship of the emperor. I am not disposed tt 
think so ill of human nature. 
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hand of despotism, made itself a vent in plnlosopliical 
or rclipjious speeiilations. The noble mind souglit a 
retreat from the degradation of servitude in the groves 
of the Academy, or attempted to find consolation for 
the loss of personal dignity, by asserting, with tho 
Stoic, the dignity of human nature.^ 

But Philosophy aspired in vain to fill that void 
«,... ^ i^ the human mind which had been cre- 

rhiloBophy. 

ated by the expulsion or secession of reli- 
gion. Tho objects of Philosophy were twofold : either, 
1. To refme the popular religion into a more rational 
creed ; or, 2. To offer itself as a substitute. With this 
first view, it endeavored to bring back tho fables to 
their original meaning,^ to detect tho latent trutii 
under tiie allegoric shell : but, in many cases, the key 
was lost, or tho fable had wandered so far from its 
primary sense as to refuse all rational interpretation ; 
and, where the truth had been less encumbered with 
fiction, it came forth cold and manimate. The phi- 
lo80j>her could strip off the splendid robes in which the 
moral or religious doctrine had been disguised ; but he 
could not instil into it the breath of life. The imagi- 
nation refused the unnatural alliance of cold and cal- 

^ Cicero, no doubt, speaks the lan/piage of many of the more elevated 
minds, when he states that ho took refuge in pliilosophy from the afllictions 
of life at that dark period of civil contention. ** Ilortata etiam est, ut me ad 
hicc conferrem, aiiimi Kgritudu, magn4 et gravi commota injurift: cujus si 
majurem aliquam levationcm reperire potulssem, non ad hoic potissimum con- 
fugi»8cm/' — De Nat. Deor. i. 4. 

^ UpayfutTuv vif uv0p<jniinfc aadeveiac oi xaOopufiivuv aa^cjc e{>axvf^' 
vioTEpoQ ^piitjvev^ 6 fivOog. — Max. Tyr., Dissert. X. The wliole essay is 
intended to prove that poeti^* and philosophy held the same doctrine about 
the gods. This proceiw, it should be obser\'ed, though it had already com- 
menced, was not carried to its height until philosophy and poIytheiKm 
coHh^sced again, f\rom the sense of their common danger, and endeavored to 
array a syKtom composed of tho most rational and attnctive partf Ol taca 
ilpiiust tlie encroachmcntd of Christianity. 
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dilating reason; and the religious feeling, when it 
saw the old deities reduced into ingenious allegories, 
sank into apathy, or vaguely yearned for some new 
excitement, which it knew not from what quarter to 
expect. 

The last hopes of the ancient religion lay in tlie 
Mysteries. Of them alone the writers, about ^^ ^^ 
the time of tlie appearance of Christianity, *^'**** 
speak with uniform reverence, if not witli awe. They 
alone could bestow happiness in life, and ho|)e in 
death.^ Li these remarkable rites,^ the primitive 
Nature-worship had survived under a less refined and 
less humanized form; the original and more simple 
symbolic forms (those of the first agricultural inhabi- 
tants of Greece^) had been retained by ancient rever- 
ence : as its allegory was less intricate and obscure,^ 
it accomodated itself better with tlie advancing spirit 
of tlie age. It may indeed be questioned, whether the 
Mystenes did not owe much of their influence to their 
secrecy, and to the impressive fornois under which tliey 

I ^ Neque solom cum Istitift yivendi rationem accepimoB, eed etiam cum 
«pc meliore raoriendu'* — Cic de Leg. ii. 14. The theory of VVarburton on 
the MyRteriee is now miiversally exploded ; but neither, with the utmost defer- 
ence to his erudition, can I enter altogether into the views of Lobeck. lu my 
ju<lgment, his quotations do not bear him out, as to the publicity of tlie cere- 
luonies; nor can I conceive that there was none, or scarcely any, secret. 

Vetabo qui Ccxvris taerom 
Vnlgarit arcann, iub iisdem 

Sit IraUbat, fiagUemque mecum 
SolTat phaaelnm. — Hon. Carm. ill. 2. 

* Tho theories of Maier, Warborton, Plessing, Boulanger, Dupnis, Main 
en, YUloiion, P. Knight, Heeren, SL Croix, Creuzer, may be found briefly 
slated. — Ix»beck, i. 6, 8. 

* '* Quibus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, rcrum magis natura cog> 
feoscitur, quani deorum." — Cic de Nat. Deor. i. 42. 

^ See Varro*s View of the Eleusiiilan Mysteries, preserved by Augustine 
'-lie Civ. Dei, viL 16. 
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shadowed forth their more recondite truths.^ These, 
if they did not satisfy, yet kept the mind in a state of 
progressive and continued excitement. They were, 
if it may be so said, a great rehgious drama, in which 
tli(.» initiated were at once spectators and actors; 
whore the fifth act was designedly delayed to the 
ntmost possible point ; and of this still-suspended ca- 
tastrophe the dramatis personcBj the only audience 
were kept in studied ignorance.^ The Mysteries had, 
perhaps, from an early period associated a moral* 
purport with their sacred shows ; and, with the pro- 
gress of opinion, the moral would more and more pre- 
dominate over the primitive religious meaning.* Yet 
the morality of the Mysteries was apparently that of 
the ancient Nature-worship of the East. It taught the 
immortality of the soul as a part of that vast system 
of nature, which, emanating from the Supreme Being, 
passed through a long course of deterioration or re- 
finement, and at length returned and resolved itself 
into the primal source of all existence. But the Mys- 
teries, from their very nature, could only act upon the 
public muid in a limited manner : ^ directly they ceased 

* *Ayviiaia otyv&nK ^^^ rtXerCnf koX vx>^ dUi tovto irtoreverai rik 
ftvoTTfpta^ Koi u^ara anifXaui dta tovto dpirrTerai^ Koipot koI totcoi KpvTrmv 
ilSoTe^ ii(i{yqTavpyiav hvOfov, — Syues. de Prov. Couipare the splendid pa»- 
Mge in Dio. Chr^'S. Orat 12. 

s "Non semel quaMlam sacra traduntur: Eleusis senrat, quod ostendat 
fevisentibus. Kerum nature sacn sua non simul tredit. Initiates nos credi- 
nius: in vestibulo ejus hieremus/' — Sen. Nat Quaest vii. 31. ** Ut optnio- 
uem suspendio cognitionis sditicent, atque ita tantam majestatem adhibcre 
▼ideantur, quantum prsestruxerunt cupiditatem.** — Tert. adT. Yaleut. c 1. 

s Pindar, Frag. 116. Sophocles, Fragm. Luc LYIIL Isoc Pan. VII. 
Plato, Men. 

4 Even Lobeck allows this of the Eleusinian Mysteries: **Saoerdotet 
interdum aliquid de metempsychosi dixisse lar^ar." — i. 78. 

* The Jews were forbidden to be initiated in the Mysteries. Ii tht 
Greek text of the LXX., a text was interpolated or mistranslated (Deut i df i. 
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to be mysteries, they lost thoir power.^ Nor can it be 
doubted, that, while the local and public Mysteries — 
particularly the greatest of all, the Elcusinian — were 
pure and undefiled by licentiousness, and, if they re- 
tained any of the obscene symbols, disguised or kept 
tliem ui the background ; Uie private and movable 
Mysteries, which, under the conduct of vagal)ond 
priests, were continually flowing in from the East, 
displayed those symbols in unblushing nakedness, 
and gave occasion for the utmost license and impu- 
rity.* 

II. Philosophy, as a substitute for religion, was still 
more manifestly deficient: for, in the first ^.. ^ 
place, it was unable^ or condescended not, to 
reach the body of the people, whom the progress of 
civilization was slowly bringing up towards the com- 
mon level ; and, where it found or sought proselytes, it 
spoke without authority, and distracted, with the multi- 
tude of its conflicting sects, tlie patient but bewildered 
inquirer.^ Philosophy maintained the aristocratic tone, 
which, while it declared that to a few elect spirits 
alone it was possible to communicate the highest 
secrets of knowledge, — more particularly the mystery 

17), in which Moses, by an anachronism not oncommon in the Alexandrian 
school, was made dihtinctly to condemn these peculiar rites of paganism. 

1 Philo demands why, if they are so useful, they are not public. ** Nature 
loakes all her most beautiful and splendid workft, her heaven and all her 
stars, for the sight of all; her seas, fountains, and rivers, the annual tem- 
perature of the air, and the winds, the innumerable tribes and races of anl* 
maUt, and fruits of the earth, for the common use of man : why, then, ore the 
M)'steries confined to a few, and those not always the most wise and most 
Tirtuoos ? ** This is the general sense of a long passage, vol. ii. p. 260. £d. 
llangey. 

' The repablic severely prohibited these practices, which were unknown in 
its eariier and better days. — Dionys. Hal. ii. viii. 

• 'Of)^ Td vTafio^ ruv ovvefifiaTuv; n^ tic rpamjrai-^ itciov cArCm 
tartXtiouev j rivi iteuf&u ruv lfaoayyO^MTUv. — Max. Tyr. xxxv. sub fiik 
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of the great Supreme Being, — proclaimed it vain and 
unwise to attempt to elevate the many to such exalted 
speculations.^ '*The Father of the worlds," says 
Plato, in this tone, ^^ it is difficult to discover ; and, 
when discovered, it is impossible to make him known 
to all." So, observes a German historian of Chris- 
tianity, tliink the Brahmins of India. Plato might 
aspire to the creation of an imaginary republic, which, 
if it could possibly be realized, might stand alone, an 
unapproachable model of the physical and moral per- 
fection of man; but the amelioration of the whole 
world, the simultaneous elevation of all nations, or- 
ders, and classes to a higher degree of moral advance- 
ment, would have been a vision from which even his 
imagination would have slmink in despair. This re- 
mained to be conceived and accomplished by one who 
appeared to the mass of mankind in his own age as 
a peasant of Palestine. 

It cannot be denied, that, to those whom it deigned 
phiwphto ^ address, philosophy was sufficiently accom- 
By»tema, modatuig ; and, whatever the bias of the in- 
dividual mind, the school was open, and the teacher 
at Jiand to lead the inquirer, either to the luxurious 
gardena of Epicurus, or among the loftier spirits of 
the Porch. In the two prevalent systems of philoso- 
phjTy tlio Epicurean and tlie Stoic, appeai-s a striking 
J^siniiJa.tioxi to the national character of the two pre- 
ojuiiia^ii X-aces which constituted the larger part of the 

Mmm the fi,//^^^^ iiasli^^^''^^ quoted several of the same authorities adduced 
Mxs<*n Mojjc»^^^f\ne P*«»*S®- ^®® **** translation of Neandcr, which had not 
v>A«-j^ *^^^rcd when the above was written. It is curious that Strabo re- 
'^^ ing^ ^^ ^ otlier point, the similarity of the Indian opinions to Platoniam, 
'^''Tfjp^ /vw ^«| hem al^ ** t^ifdoi: UapaitUKwai 6k nal fivOov^^ uanep Ktd 
-«^2^> V j.g d^apaiac fvXVC, lud tuv Kaff ^'6ov Kpioeuv kqX uJOn 
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Roman world. The Epicurean, with its subtle meta- 
physics, its abstract notion of the Deity, its Epj^o^^ 
imaginative materialism, its milder and more Jj^tt^^^'n 
pleasurable morals, and perhaps its propen- ****^*^'» 
sity to degenerate into indolence and sensuality, was 
kindred and congenial to that of 6i*eece, and tlie Gre- 
cian part of the Roman society. The Stoic, nuAdm to 
with its more practical character, its mental ^'**'**"- 
strength and self-confidence, its fatalism, its univer- 
sally difiused and all-governing Deity, the soul of the 
miiverse (of which the political power of the all-ruling 
republic might appear an image), bore the same anal- 
ogy to that of Rome. Wliile the more profound 
thinkers, who could not disguise from tliemselves the 
uisufficiency of the grounds on which the philosopliical 
systems rested, either settled into a calm and 
contented scepticism, or, with the Academics, 
formed an eclectic creed from what appeai*ed the bet- 
ter parts of the rest. 

Such on all tlie great questions of religion — the 
Divine nature, providence, the origin and future being 
of the souP — was the floating and uncertain state of 
the human mind. In the department of morals, Plii- 
losophy nobly performed her part ; but perhaps her 
success in this respect more clearly displayed her in- 
efficiency. The height to which moral science was 
carried in the works of Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Antoninus, while it made the breach still 
wider between the popular religion and the advanced 
Btato of the human mind, more vividly displayed the 
want of a faith which would associate itself with 

1 AugoBtiue, speaking of the great work of Varro, concludes thus: '* In 
feac tntA serie pulclierriinse et subtilissiniffi dinputationin, vitam Ktemam 
frustra quasri et sperari, facilllme apparet" — Civ. Dei, vi. 8. 
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the purest and loftiest morality, and remarry, as it 
were, those thoughts and feelings which connect man 
with a future state of being to the practical duties 
of lifc.i 

For, while these speculations occupied the loftier 
Philosophy ^"d more thinking minds, what remaineji for 
K'ular tl*6 vulgar of the higher and of the lower 
iieiigion. orders ? Philosophy had shaken tlie old edi- 
fice to its base ; and, even if it could have confined its 
more profound and secret doctrines within the circle 
of its own elect, if its contempt for the old fables of 
the popular creed had been more jealously guarded, ii 
is impossible but that the irreligion of the upper order 
must work downwards upon the lower. When reli- 
gion has, if not avowedly, yet manifestly, sunk into 
an engine of state policy, its most imposing and sol- 
emn rites will lose all their commanding life and en- 
ergy. Actors will perform ill who do not feel their 
parts. "It is marvellous," says the Epicurean in 
Cicero, " that one soothsayer (haruspex) can look 
another in the face without laughing." And when the 
Epicurean himself stood before the altar, in the re- 
markable language of Plutarch, " he hypocritically 
enacted prayer and adoration from fear of the many ; 
he uttered words directly opposite to his philosophy. 
While he sacrifices, the ministering priest seems to 
lilm no more than a cook, and he departs utteruig tlie 

1 Gibbon and many other writers (Law, Theory of Religion, 127, 130; 
Sumner, Evidences, p. 76) have adduced the well-known passages from Sal- 
liwt and Cicero, which Indicate the general state of feeling on the great ques- 
tion of the immortality of tlie soul. There is a striking passage in a writer 
whose works have lately come to light through the industry of Angelo Mai. 
The author is endeavoring to find consolation for the loss of a favorite gmnd- 
on : " Si maxima esse animas immortales constet, erit hoc philosophis di»- 
Mrendi argumcntum, non pareutibos deaiderandi remedium.*' — i?>ont d* 
Nep. Amiaa. 
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line of Mcnandcr, ^ I have sacrificed to gods in whom 
I have no concern.' " ^ 

Unless, indeed, die literature as well as the philoso- 
phy of the age immediately preceding Cliris- 
tianity had been confined to the intellectual 
aristocracy, the reasoning spirit which rejected with 
disdain the old imaginative fables could not but de- 
scend at least as low as tlie rudiments of liberal edu- 
cation. When the gravest writers, like Polybius and 
Strabo, find it necessary to apologize to their moi-e 
learned and tliinking readers for the introduction of 
those mythic legends which formed the creed of their 
ancestors, and to plead the necessity of avoiding of- 
fence, because such tales are still sacred among tlie 
vulgar, this deference shows rather the increasing in* 
difference, than the strength, of popular opinion. 
** Historians," says the former writer, " must be par- 
doned, if, for the sake of maintaining piety among the 
many, they occasionally introduce miraculous or fabu- 
lous tales ; but they must not be permitted On tlicso 
points to run into extravagance." "Religion," he 
declares, in another passage, " would perhaps be un- 
necessary in a commonwealth of wise men. But since 
the multitude is ever fickle, full of lawless desires, 
irrational passions, and violence, it is riglit to restrain 
it by the fear of the invisible world, and such tragic ter- 
rors. Whence our ancestors appear to have introduced 
notions concernhig the gods, and opinions about tlie 
infernal regions, not rashly or without consideration. 
Those rather act rashly and inconsiderately who would 
expel them." * " It is impossible," observes the inquir- 

I Quoted also by Nennder from Plutarch. (Non poss. suav. viT. sec 
Epie.) I have adopted Reiske^s reading of the latter clause. 
« Po^b. vi. 66. 
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ing geographer, " to govern a mob of women, or tlio 
whole mixed multitude, by philosophic reasoning, and 
to exhort them to piety, holiness, and faith : we must 
also employ superstition with its fables and prodigies. 
For the thunder, the aegis, the trident, the torches, the 
serpents, the tliyrsi, of the gods are fables, as is all tlio 
ancient theology ; but the legislature introduced these 
things as bugbears to those who are children in under- 
standing.'* ^ In short, even when the Roman writers 
professed the utmost respect for the religious institu- 
tions of their country, there was a kind of silent protest 
against their sincerity. It was an evident, frequently 
an avowed, condescension to the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. Livy admires the wisdom of Numa, who intro- 
duced the fear of the gods as a "most efficacious 
means of controlling an ignorant and barbarous popu- 
lace." ^ Even the serious Dionysius judges of religion 
according to its usefulness, not according to its truth ; 
as the wise scheme of the legislator, rather than as the 
revelation of the Deity .^ Pausanias, while he is mak- 
ing a kind of religious survey of Greece, expressing a 
grave veneration for all the temples and rites of anti- 
quity, frequently relating the miraculous intervention 
of the several deities,* is jealous and careful lest he 
should be considered a believer in the fables which he 
relates.^ The natural consequence of this doul)le doc- 
trine was not unforeseen. " What ! " says the Acade- 
mic in Cicero, " when men maintain all belief in the 
immortal gods to have been invented by wise men for 
tlie good of the state, that religion might lead to their 

1 Strabo, lib. i. p. 19. < H. R. i. 19. 

• Ant. Kom. ii. 8, 9. * Bneotica, 25; Laconica, 4. 

• Tiwrov rdv h'/yav^ Koi Haa to mora ilpf/rni^ oitK unodexoftevoQ 
ypt'i^, yihifio (U tivdtf i/aom; — Curiiilli. x\ ii. In anuther pluce, be repeotff 
iJist hc^ivM tliG popular legend i*j& be tind» it. — Arcxul. viiL 
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duty those who would not be led by reason, do they not 
sweep away the very foundations of all religion ? " ^ 

The mental childhood of the human race was pass- 
mg away ; at least, it had become wearied of 
its old toys.' The education itself, by which, 
according to these generally judicious writers, tho 
youthful mind was to be impregnated with reverential 
feelings for the objects of national worship, must have 
been coldly conducted by teachers conscious that they 
were practising a pious fraud upon their disciples, and 
perpetually embarrassed by tlie necessity of maintain- 
ing the gravity befitting such solemn subjects, and of 
suppressing the iuToluntary smile which might betray 
the secret of their own impiety. One class of fables 
seems to have been universally exploded even in the 
earliest youth, — those which related to another life. 
The picture of the unrivalled satirist may be over- 
charged ; but it corresponds strictly with the public lan- 
guage of the orator, and the private sentence of the 
philosopher : — 

The aiient realm of disembodied ghosts, 
The frogs that croak along the Stygian coasts, 
The thousand souls in one crazed vessel steered. 
Not boys believe, »ave boys without a beard.' 

A De Nat Deor. i. 42. Compare the chapter of the De Civitate Dei (vL 
10), in which Augiirtine, after citing some remarkable passages from Seneca, 
ooncludes: *' Sed ille qucm philosophiae quasi liberum feceratf quia illustria 
populi Romani senator erat, colebat quod repudiabat, agebat quod arguebat, 
quod culpabat, adonibat." 

^ Gibbon has a striking sentence in his juvenile Essai sur la Litt<^rature 
(Misc. Works, iv. 61): ** Les Romains ^taient ^clair^: cependant ccs mdmea 
Bomains ne Airent pas choqu^s de voir r^unir dans la personne de Cc^sar un 
dieo, un pr^tre, et un ath^e." He adds atheist, as disbelieving, with the 
Epicureans, the providence of God. 

* ISiM aliqnld maoflt et Rubterranea regna, 
Et rontam. et 8tyg:lo rauas in gurgite nigras; 
Atque nua tranitire vadum tot mtllia cymba 

Ntic pueri creJunt nbl qui nonduni mw InTantur. — Pro 8n(.\i. \4S 
**Niai forte inept U9 mc fabulu ducunur, ut exbtimemus apud \n£«roi Vmr 
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Even the religious Pausanias speaks of the immor- 
tality of the soul as a foreign doctrine introduced by 
the Chaldeans and the Magi, and embraced by some 
of the Greeks, particularly by Plato.^ Pliny, whose 
Natural History opens with a declaration that the uni- 
verse is the sole Deity, devotes a separate chapter to a 
contemptuous exposure of the idle notion of the im- 
mortality of the soul, as a vision of human pride, and 
equally absurd, whether under the form of existence 
in another sphere or under that of transmigration.^ 

We return, then, again to the question. What re- 
lUMptioa of mained for minds thus enlightened beyond the 
ueUgloiiB. poetic faith of their ancestors, yet not ripe for 
philosophy ? How was the craving for religious excite- 
ment to be appeased, which turned with dissatisfaction 
or disgust from its accustomed nutriment? Here is 
the secret of the remarkable union between the highest 
reason and the most abject superstition which char- 
acterizes the age of imperial Rome. Every foreign 
religion found proselytes in the capital of the world: 
not only the pure and rational theism of the Jews, 
which had made a progress, the extent of which it is 
among the most difficult questions in history to esti- 
mate ; but the Oriental rites of Plirygia, and the Isiac 
and Scrapie worship of Egypt, which, in defiance of 
tlic edict of the magistrate^ and the scorn of the phi- 
losoplicr, maintained their ground in the capital, and 
were so widely propagated among the provinces that 
their vestiges may be traced in the remote districts of 

pioruin supplicia perferre .... qua si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelU- 
glint." — Oic pro Cluent. c. 61. " Nemo tarn puer est ut Cerberuin tiinent, 
el tenebras et lan'aruin habitum nudis ossibus cohKreutem. Mors nos aut 
consumit aut emittit.'* — Sen. Ep. 24. 

1 Messeniaca, c xxxiL ' Lib. vil. 56. 

* So* antif p. 14. 
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Gaul ^ and Britam ; * and, at a later period, the reviving 
Mithriac Mysteries, which, in the same manner, made 
their way into the western provinces of the empire.* 
In the capital itself, every thing that was new or 
secret or imposing found a welcome reception among 
a people that listened with indifference to philosopliers 
who reasoned, and poets who embodied philosophy in 
the most attractive diction ; for in Rome, poetry had 
forsworn the alliance of the old imaginative faith. 
The irreligious system of Euhemerus* had found a 
translator in Euiiius : that of Epicurus was com- 
mended by the unrivalled powers of Lucretius. . Virgil 
himself, who, as he collected from all quar- Poetry ce*m» 
ters the beauties of ancient poetry, so he i^oub. 
inlaid in his splendid tessellation the noblest images 
of the poetic faith of Greece : yet, though at one mo- 
ment he transfuses mythology into his stately verse 
with all the fire of an ardent votary, at the next he 
appears as a pantheist, and describes the Deity but 



^ Aa late ts the time of Jalian, the son of a Gennan king had changed his 
harbaroiis name of Agenario for that of Serapion, having been instructed io 
certain mysteries in Gaul. — Amm. Blarcell. xvi. c. 12. 

* I have been informed, that, in some recent excavations at York, vestiges 
of Isiac worship have been discovered. The passage in Pliny (xxx. 1) refers 
probably to Druidical magic. ** Britannia hodieque earn attonite celebrat 
tantis cseremoniis nt dedisse Persis videri posset.'* 

* Religions de TAntiquit^, i. 863 ; and note ^ p. 748. 

^ See quotation from Ennius, Cic. de Divinat. ii. 50. Euhemerus, either of 
Messina in Sicily or of Messene in Peloponnesus (he lived in the time of Cos- 
sander, King of Macedon), was of the Cyrcnaic school of philosophy, and was 
employed on a voyage to the Red Sea by Cassander. But he was still more 
celebrated for bis theologic innovation: he pretended to have discovered dur- 
ing this voyage, on an island in the Eastern Ocean called Panchaia, a regis- 
ter of the births and deaths of the gods iuM^ribed on a golden column in the 
temple of the Triphylian Jupiter. Hence he inferred that all the popular 
deities were mere mortals, deified on account of their fame, or their bcnefac- 
Ckms to the human race. — Cic de Nat. Deor. i. 42- Plut do laid, et Osir 
p. 421. Bruc&cr, i. 604. 

TOL. I. 4 
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as tlio animating soul of the universe.^ An occasional 
fit of superstition crosses over the careless and Epicu- 
rean apathy of Horace.* Astrology and witchcraft' 
led captive minds which boasted themselves emaiici- 
patcd from the idle terrors of the avenging gods. In 
the Pharsalia of Lucan, which manifestly soars far 
above the vulgar theology, where the lofty Stoicism 
elevates the brave man who disdains, above the gods 
who flatter, the rising fortunes of GsQsar ; yet, in the 
description of the witch Erictho evoking the dead 
(the only purely imaginative passage in the whole 
rlietorical poem), there is a kind of tremendous truth 
and earnestness, which show, that, if tlie poet himself 
believed not " the magic wonders which he drew," at 
least he well knew the terrors that would strike tlio 
age in which he wrote. 
The old established traders in human credulity had 
almost lost their occupation ; but their place 
was supplied by new empirics, who swarmed 
from all quarters. The oracles were silent, while 
astrology seized the administration of the secrets of 
futurity. Pompey and Crassus and Ccesar all con- 
sulted the Ghaldffians,^ whose flattering pi*ediction8 

1 Xju vi. 724. According to his Life by Donatns, Viigil wis an £{»• 

curcan. 

* InaMil«DtIt dam Mplentto 

CoDSultus erro, nuno retrormin 

Vela dare, atque ittfran cunua 

Cofor relictot. 

And thin bccaufie he heard thunder at noonday. 

* See tlie Canidia of Horace. According to Gibbon*8 jast criticism, a 

'^ Aiilgar witc'li/' the Erictho of Lncan, ia ** tedious, disgusting, but sometiniea 

Kublime.'* — Note, ch. xxv. vol. iv. ]>. 239. It is the difference between the 

weird sisters in Blacbeth and Middlcton's ** Witch/' excepting of course tlit 

prolixity of Lucan. 

« ChaltMf Md mtOnr nit fldncia, quicqnld 

Dlxarit wtrologuB, civdent de foote relatum 

lUmiuotiiii ; quoniam Uelphin oraouU cenant, 

Xt genus bumanum dunnafc callfo Aitorl. — JUY. tL 
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that they should die in old age, in their homes, in 
glory, BO belied by their miserable fates, still brought 
not the unblushing science into disrepute. The re- 
peated edicts which expelled the astrologers and 
'^ mathematicians " from Rome were no less an horn- 
age to their power over the public mind than their 
recall, the tacit permission to return, or the return in 
defiance of the insulted edict. Banished by Agrippa,^ 
by Augustus,' by Tiberius,* by Claudius,^ they are 
described, ui the inimitable language of Tacitus, as 
a race who, treacherous to those in power, fallacious 
to those who hope for power, are ever proscribed, yet 
will ever remain.* They were at length taken under 
the avowed patronage of Vespasian and his successors.^ 
All these circumstances were manifest indications of 
the decay and of the approaching dissolution of the 
old religion. The elegiac poet had read, not without 
sagacity, the signs of tlio times. 

None tonght the aid of foreign gods, while bowed 
Before Uieir natiye Bhrines the trembling crowdJ 

And thus, in this struggle between the old household 
deities of the established faith and the half-domi- 
ciliated gods of the stranger, undermined by philoso- 
phy, supplanted by still darker superstition. Polytheism 

1 Dion. xlix. c 48. > Dion. Ivi. c. 26. 

< Tac Ann. ii. 82. « Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 

* ^ Genus hominum, potentibns infidnm, tperantibus fkllax, quod in 
civiUte noAtrA et vetabitur semper et retinebitur." — Tac Hist i. 22. 

* Tac. UiBt. ii. 78. Suet, in Veep. Dio. IxviiL Suet, in Dom. xiv., zt. 

f Nalli eium ftilt extemot quKTcro DItos, 
Com traneret patiio pendola turba foio. — Prop. It. 1-17. 

Fropertioa may be considered, in one sense, the most religious poet of this 
period: his verses teem with mythological allusion, but it is poetical orna- 
ment rather than the natural language of piety ; it has much of the artificial 
■cbool of the Alexandrian Callimachus, his avowed model, nothing of the 
■mplici^ of &ith which breathed in Pindar and Sophocles. 
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seemed, as it were, to await its death-blow, and to 1)e 
ready to surrender its aiieient honors to the conqueror 
whom Divhie Providence should endow with sufficient 
authority over the human mind to seize upon the 
abdicated supremacy. 

Such is the state in which the ancient world leaves 
ReToiution thc uiiud of man. On a sudden, a new era 

•flIwUid by 

ChriBtianit/. commenccs ; a rapid yet gradual revolution 
takes place in the opinions, sentiments, and principles 
of mankind ; the void is filled ; the connection between 
religion and morals re-established with an intimacy 
of union yet unknown. The unity of the Deity be- 
comes, not the high and mysterious creed of a privi- 
leged sacerdotal or intellectual oligarchy, but the 
common property of all whose minds are fitted to 
receive it : all religious distinctions are annihilated ; 
the jurisdictions of all local deities abolished; and, 
imperceptibly, the empire of Rome becomes one great 
Christian commonwealth, which even sends out, as it 
were, its peaceful colonies into regions beyond the 
limits of the imperial power. The characteristic dis- 
tinction of the general revolution is this: that the 
physical agency of the Deity seems to recede from 
the view, while the spiritual character is more dis- 
tinctly unfolded ; or, rather, the notion of the Divine 
Power is merged in the more prevailing sentiment 
of his moral Goodness. The remarkable passage in 
the Jewish history, in which God is described as 
revealing himself to Elijah, "neither in the strong 
wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the 
still small voice," may be considered, we will not say 
prophetic, but singularly significant of the sensations 
to be excited in the human mind by the successive 
revelations of the Deity. 
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The doctrine of the immortality of the soul {)artook 
in the same change with the notion of the imnioruntr 
Deity; it became at once popular, simple, «'"»• «<»«»*• 
and spiritual. It was disseminated throughout all 
orders of society : it admitted no aristocratic elysium 
of heroes and demigods, like that of the early Greeks ; ^ 
it separated itself from tliat earlier and widely prevap 
lent form, which it assumed in the thoogonies of the 
Nature-worship, where the soul, emanating from the 
Source of Being, after one or many transmigrations 
was re-absorbed into the Divine Essence. It an- 
nounced the resurrection of all mankind to judgment, 
and tlie re-miion of the spirit to a body, which, pre« 
serving tlio principle of identity, nevertheless should 
be of a purer and more imperishable nature. Such 
are the great primary principles, which became incor« 
porated with the mind of man ; and, operating on all 
liunuin institutions, on the conunon sentiments of the 
whole race, form the great distinctive difference be- 
tween the ancient and the modem, the European and 
ilie Asiatic world. During the dark ages, there was 
a strong re-action of barbarism : in its outward form, 
Christianity might appear to recede towards the poly- 
theism of older times ; and, as has been shown, not 
in a philosophic, but in a narrow polemic spirit of 
hostility to the Church of Rome, many of the rites 
and usages of heathenism were admitted into the 

1 It ii curious to see, in another mythology, the same martial aristocratic 
tfwrit which, in the earlier religions, excluded the Lfdvrpfa Kuprjva. the iu- 
glnrioas vulgar, from the seats of bliss, where Achilles and Diomed pursued 
their wariike amusements. It was not proper to appear poor before Odin ; 
and it is veiy doubtftil whether a poor man was thought worthy of any place 
in his dwdlinga, unless he came from the field of battle in the bloody train 
of soaae great chieftain. Slaves, at least, were distinctly excluded, and, after 
death, turned away from the doors of Valhalla. — Geijer, llist of Sweden 
€«nB. TrauL i 103. 
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Christian system ; yet the indelible difference between 
tlie two periods remained. A higher sense and mean* 
ing was infused into these forms : God was considered 
in his moral rather than his physical attributes, — as 
tlie Lord of the future as much or even more tlian of 
the present world. The saints and angels, who have 
been compared to the intermediate deities of the older 
superstitions, had nevertheless, besides their tutelar 
power against immediate accidents and temporal ca- 
lamities, an important influence over the state of the 
soul in the world to come : they assumed Uie higher 
ofTice of ministering the hopes of the future, in a still 
greater degree than the blessings of the present life. 

To the more complete development of this fact we 
shall descend in the course of our History, which will 
Dwifniof endeavor to trace all the modifications of 
thid iiLitory. Christianity, by which it accommodated itself 
to the spirit of successive ages ; and by this apparently 
almost skilful, but in fact necessary, condescension to 
the predominant state of moral culture, of which itself 
formed a constituent element, maintained its uninter- 
rupted dominion. It is the author's object, the diffi- 
culty of which he himself fully appreciates, to portray 
the genius of tlie Christianity of each successive age, 
in connection with that of the age itself; entirely to 
discard all polemic views; to mark the origin and 
progress of all the subordinate diversities of belief, 
their origin in the circumstances of the place or time in 
which they appeared, their progress from their adapta- 
tion to the prevailing state of opinion or sentiment, 
rather than directly to confute error or to establish 
truth ; in short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of 
civilization on Christianity, of Christianity on civiliza- 
tion. To the accomplishment of such a scheme he is 
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veil aware, that besides the usual high qualifications 
of a fiiithful historian is requisite, in an especial 
manner, the union of true philosophy with perfect 
charity, if, indeed, they are not one and the same. 
Tliis calm, impartial, and dispassionate tone he will 
constantly endeavor — he dares scarcely hope, with 
Buch warnings on every side of involuntary prejudice 
and unconscious prepossession -^uniformly to maintain. 
In the honesty of his purpose he will seek his excuse 
for all imperfection or deficiency in the execution of 
ois schemp. Nor is he aware that he enters on ground 
pre-occupied by any writers of established authority, at 
least in our own country, where the History of Chris- 
tianity has usually assumed the form of a Uistory of 
the Church, more or less controversial, and confined 
itself to annals of the internal feuds and divisions in 
the Christian conununity, and the variations in doc- 
trine and discipUne, rather than to its political and 
social influence. Our attention, on the other hand, 
will be cliiefly directed to its efiects on the social and 
even political condition of man, as it extended itself 
throughout the Roman world, and at length entered 
into the administration of government and of law; 
the gradual manner ui which it absorbed and incor- 
porated into the religious commonwealth the successive 
masses of population, which, after having overthrown 
the temporal polity of Rome, were subdued to the 
religion of tlie conquered people; the separation of 
the human race into the distinct castes of the clergy 
and laity, — the former at first an aristocracy, after- 
waids a despotic monarchy; as Europe sank back 
into barbarism, Uie imaginative state of the human 
mind, the formation of a new poetic faith, a mjrthology^ 
and a complete system of symbolical worship; tha 
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interworking of Christianity with barbarism, till thoy 
chrintianity slowly ffFCW liito a kiiid of soini-barbaroua 
Fonuinwf- heroic period, — that of Christian chivalry; 
oftiviii/auon. the giadual expansion of the system, with 
the expansion of the human mind; and the slow, 
j)Cihaps not yet complete, certainly not general, de- 
velopment of a rational and intellectual religion. 
Throughout his work the author will equally, or, as 
his disposition uiclines, even more diligently, labor 
to show the good, as well as the evil, of each phasis 
of Christianity ; since it is his opinion, that, at every 
period, much more is to be attributed to the cir- 
cumstances of the age, to the collective operation 
of certain principles which grew out of the events of 
the time, than to the intentional or accidental influence 
of any individual or class of men. Christianity, in 
short, may exist in a certain form in a nation of 
savages as well as in a nation of philosophers ; ^ yet its 
specific character will almost entirely depend upon 
the character of the people who are its votaries.^ It 
must be considered, therefore, in constant connection 
with that character. It will darken with the darkness, 
and brighten with the light, of each succeeding cen- 
tury : in an ungenial time, it will recede so far from 
its genuine and essential nature as scarcely to retain 

1 Euseb. i. p. 20. 

^ Compare a very curious passage which expresses the same opinion in the 
commencement of the Ecc Hist of Eusebius: OIk ifv mt ;tcjperv o26f t€ t^ 
ToC XpiOTov navao^oVf Koi irovtiperav dtSaoKci^av b waXai tCiv iatdpCnruv 
Biof, Head the whole. Bj the accounts of Bruce, Salt, and, recently, of 
Pearce, tlie Clirifltianity of A1»yMtinia may be adduced as an instance of the 
state to which it may be degraded among a people at a very low vtate of bar- 
b^iriflm. All later accounts of Abyssinian Christianity fully conflrm this. 
The conversions among the South-Sea Islanders, it will of course be remem- 
bered, were effected, and are still superintended, by strangers in a very diff^ 
ent stage of civilization. 
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any sign of its Divine original ; it will advance with 
tlie adYancemcnt of human nature, and keep up the 
moral to the utmost height of tlie intellectual culture 
of man. 

Wliile, however, Christianity necessarily submitted 
to all these modifications, I strongly protest chrintiaiiity 
against the opinion, that the origin of the veioped. 
religion can be attributed, according to a theory 
adopted by many foreign writers, to the gradual and 
spontaneous development of Uie human mind.^ Christ 
is as much beyond his own age as his own age is 
beyond the darkest barbarism. Tlie time, though filr 
ted to receive, could not, by any combination of prevor 
lent opinions or by any conceivable course of moral 
improvement, have produced Christianity. The con- 
ception of the human character of Jesus, and the 
simple principles of the new religion, as they were in 
direct opposition to the predominant opinions and 
temper of his own countrymen, so they stand com- 
pletely alone in the history of our race ; and, as im- 
aginary no less than as real, altogether transcend tlie 
powers of man's moral conception. Supposing the 
Gospels purely fictitious, or that, like the Cyropaedia 
of Xenophon, they embody on a groundwork of fact 
the highest moral and religious notions to whicli man 
had attained, and show the utmost ideal perfection of 
the Divine and human nature, tliey can be accounted 
for, according to my judgment, on none of the ordinary 
principles of human nature.^ When we behold Christ 
standing in the midst of the wreck of old religious 

1 This theory is sketched by no means with an unfair though unfriendly 
hand by Chateaubriand, Etudes sur THistoire; a book of which, I am con- 
strained to add, the meagre performance contrasts strangely with the lofUness 
of its pretensions. 

a u Dirona nous que Thistoire de TEvao^e est invent^e k plakVil C^ iC ^V 
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InBtitutions, and building, or rather at one word com* 
mandlng to arise, the simple and harmonious structure 
of the new faith, which seems equally adapted for all 
ages, — a temple to which nations in the highest degree 
of civilization may bring their offerings of pure hearts, 
vii'tuous dispositions, universal charity, — our natural 
emotion is the recognition of the Divine goodness in 
the promulgation of this beneficent code of religion ; 
and adoration of that Being in whom that Divine 
goodness is thus embodied and made comprehensible 
to the faculties of man. In the language of the 
apostle, ^^ God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself." ^ 



pas ainsi qu*on invente: et les ftiits de Socrate, dont penonne ne doute, sont 
bien moins attest^s que ceux de J^sus Christ Au fbnd c*e8t reculer la 
difficult^ sans la d^tniire; il seroit plus inconcevable que plusieurs hommes 
d*accord eussent fkbriqu^ ce livre, qu*il ne Test qu*un seul en a foumi lo 
Bujet Et TEvan^le a des caract^rcs de v^rit^ si flrappaiu, si parfaiteinent 
iniinltables, que I'mventeur en seruit plus ^tonnant que le li^roa." — Kouwwaa 
Emile^ liy. ir. 
A a Cor. T. 1ft. 
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CHAPTER n. 

lift of JeBos Christ—State of Judsa— The Belief in the MeseuA. 

The liistorj of Christianity without the life of its 
Divine Author appears imperfect and incom- uh^rchrM 
plete, particularly considering the close con- J^SJJJJ^^^ 
nection of that life, not only witii the more chxtatiMity. 
mysterious doctrines, but with the practical, and even 
political influence of the religion ; for even its appar- 
ently most unimportant incidents liave, in many cases, 
aifccted most deeply the opinions and feelings of the 
Christian world. The isolation of the history of Christ 
in a kind of sacred seclusion has no doubt a beneficial 
effect on the piety of the Christian, which delights in 
contemplating the Saviour undisturbed and micon« 
taminated by less holy associations ; but it lias like- 
wise its disadvantages, in disconnecting his life from 
the general history of mankind, of which it forms an 
integral and essential part. Had the life of Christ 
been more generally considered as intimately and in- 
separably connected with the progress and develop- 
ment of human affairs, with the events and opinions 
of his time, works would not have been required to 
prove his existence, scarcely perhaps the autlienticity 
of his history. The real historical evidence of Chris- 
tianity is the absolute necessity of his life, to fill up 
tlie void in the annals of mankind, to account for the 
effects of his religion in Uie subsequent history of 
man. 
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Yet to write the life of Clirist, though at first sight 
it may appear the most easy, is perhaps the 
most difficult task which an historian can 
undertake. Many Lives have been composed with 
a devotional, none, at least to my knowledge, in this 
country,* with an historic design : none in which the 
author has endeavored to throw himself completely 
back into the age when Jesus of Nazareth began to 
travel as the teacher of a new religion through the 
villages of Galilee : none which has attempted to keep 
up a perpetual reference to the circumstances of the 
times, the habits and national character of the people, 
and the state of public feeling ; and thus, identifying 
itself with the past, to show the origin and progress 
of the new faith, as it slowly developed itself, and won 
its way through the adverse elements which it encoun- 
tered in Judaea and the adjacent provinces. To depart 
from the evangelic simplicity in the relation of the 
facts would not merely offend the reverential feelings 
of the reader, but tend likewise to destroy the remark- 
able harmony between the facts and doctrines which 
characterizes the narrative of the Gospels, and on 
which their autlienticity, as genuine historical docu- 
ments, might, to an intelligent mind, be safely rested. 
The three first Gospels, unless written at a very early 
period, could scarcely have escaped the controversial 
or at least argumentative' tone, which enters into the 
later Christian writings, and with which the relation 
of St. John is imbued.^ The plan, then, which the 
author will pursue, will be to presume, to a certain 
degree, on the reader's acquaintance with the subject 
on which he enters : he will not think it necessary to 

1 See Appendix I., on the recent Lives of Christ. 
* See Appendix H., on the Origin of the Gosoela. 
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relate at lengtli all the discourses, or even all the acts, 
of Clirist, but rather to interweave tlie historic illus- 
tration with the main events, disposed, as far as possi* 
ble, in the order of time, and to trace the effect which 
each separate incident, and the whole course of the 
life of Jesus, may be supposed to have produced upon 
the popular mind. In short, it will partake, in some 
degree, of the nature of an historical comment on 
facts which it will rather endeavor to elucidate than 
to draw out to their full length. 

The days of the elder Herod were drawing to a close. 
His prosperous and magnificent reign was gtafoor 
ending in darkness and misery, such as the iie"^^ 
deepest tragedy has rarely ventured to im- ^"**" 
agine. His last years had revealed the horrible, the 
humiliating secret, that the son, at whose instigation 
he had put to death the two noble and popular princes, 
his children by Mariamne the Asmonean, had, almost 
all his life, been overreaching him in that dark policy 
of which he esteemed himself the master ; and now, 
as a final return for his unsuspecting confidence, had 
conspired to cut short the brief remainder of his days. 
Almost the last, and the most popular, exercise of 
Herod's royal authority was to order the execution 
of the perfidious Antipater. Fearful times ! intHjnie* aad 

11 t • i» I i» 1 IVnthof 

when the condemnation of a son by a father, Antipat«r. 
and that father an odious and sanguinary tyrant, could 
coincide with tlie universal sentiment of the i>co|)lo ! 
The attachment of the nation to the reigning family 
might have been secured, if the sons of Mariamne, the 
heiress of the Asmonean line, had survived to claim 
the succession. The foreign and Idumcan origin of 
the father might have been forgotten in the national 
and splendid descent of the mother. There was, it 
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would seem, a powerful Herodian party, attached to 
the fortunes of the ruling house ; but the body of the 
natiou uow looked with ill-concealed ayersion to the 
peri)etuation of the Idumean tyranny in the persons 

Sons of ^^ ^^® ®^"^ ^^ Herod. Yet, to those who 
uewML contemplated only the political signs of the 
times, nothing remained but the degrading alternative, 
either to submit to the line of Herod, or to sink into 
a Roman province. Such was to be the end of their 
long ages of national glory, such the hopeless termina- 
tion of the national independence. But notwithstand- 
ing the progress of Grecian opinions and manners, 
with wh\ch the politic Herod liad endeavored to coun- 
terbalance the turbulent and unruly spirit of the reli- 
gious party, the great mass of the people, obstinately 
wedded to the law and to the institutions of their 
fathers, watched with undisguised jealousy the dona 
tionalizing proceedings of their king. This stern and 
inextinguishable enthusiasm had recently broken out 
into active resistance, in the conspiracy to tear down 
the golden eagle, which Herod had suspended over the 
gate of the Temple.^ The signal for this daring act 
had been a rumor of the king's death ; and the terrific 
vengeance, which, under a temporary show of modera- 
tion, Herod had wreaked on the offenders, the degra- 
dation of the high-priest, and the execution of the 
popular teachers, wlio were accused of having insti- 
gated the insurrection, could not but widen the breach 
between the dying sovereign and the people. Tlie 
greater part of the nation looked to the death of Herod 
with a vague hope of liberation and independence, 
which struck in with the more peculiar cause of ex- 
citement predominant in the general mind. 

I llist of the Jews, voL ii. p. 87. 
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For the principle of this universal ferment lay 
deeper than in the impatience of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, which burdened the people with intol- ^^^^ 
erable exactions, or the apprehension of Jf?Si'"*°" 
national degradation if Judaea should be re- •*«""*^' 
duced to the dominion of a Roman proconsul. It was 
the confidence in the immediate coming of the Messiahj 
which was working with vague and mysterious agita- 
tion in the hearts of all orders.^ The very danger to 
which Jewish independence was reduced, was asso- 
ciated with this exalted sentiment; the nearer the 
ruin, the nearer the restoration of their Theocracy, 
For there is no doubt, that among other predictions, 
according to the general belief, which pointed to the 
present period, a very ancient interpretation of the 
prophecy, which declared that the sceptre, the royal 
dominion, should not depart from the race of Israel 
until the coming of the Shiloh, one of the titles uni- 
formly attributed to the Messiah, connected the termi- 
nation of the existing polity with the manifestation of 

1 Whoever is cnrious !n snch inquiries will find a fearful catalogue of 
calamities wtiich were to precede, according to the Rabbinical authorities, the 
(x>ming of the Messiah, either in Lightfoot's Harmony (vol. v. p. 180; 8vo 
edit.); or in Schoetgen, Hone Hebraicie, vol. ii. p. 609; or Eisenmenger, Daa 
entdecktes Judenthum, ii. p. 711. The notion may have been grounded on 
the last chapter of the Prophecy of Daniel. Compare Bertholdt, c 13. The 
Rabbins deliver, " In the first year of that week (of years) that the Son of 
David is to come shall that be fulfilled, * I will rain upon one city, but 1 will 
not rain upon another.* ** — Amos iv. 7. ** The second year, tlie arrows of 
famine shall be sent forth. The third, the famine shall be grievous, and men 
and women and children, holy men and men of good works, shall die; and 
there shall be a forgetful ness of the Law among those that learn it. The fourth 
year, fulness and not fulness. The fiflh year, great fulness : they shall eat and 
drink, and rejoice; and the IjSW shall return to its scholars. The sixth 
year, voices.** (The gloss is, ** A fame shall be spread that the Son of David 
comes,** or ^ They shall sound with the trumpet**) **The seventh yeai^ 
wars; and, in the going out of that year, the Son of David shall ome.*' -• 
Ughtfoot, xL 421. 
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the Deliverer.^ Tliis expectation of a wonderful rovo- 
lution, to be wrought* by the sudden appearance oi 
some great mysterious person, had been so widely dis- 
seminated as to excite the astonishment, perhaps the 
jealousy, of the Romans, whose historians, Suetonius 
and Tacitus, as is well known, bear witness to the 
fact. " Among many," writes the latter, " there was 
a persuasion, tliat in the ancient books of the priest- 
hood it was written, that, at this precise time, tlio East 
should become mighty, and that the sovereigns of the 
world should issue from Judsea." • " In tlie East, an 
ancient and consistent opinion prevailed, that it was' 
fated there should issue at this time, from Judiea, 
tliose who should obtain universal dominion."* 

Yet no question is more difficult than to ascertain 
Nmtnre of the tlic origiu, tlic cxtcut, tho chamctcr, of this 
Mewiah. bclicf, as it prevailed at tlie time of our Sa- 
viour's coming, — how far it had spread among the 
surrounding nations, or how far, on the other hand, 
the original Jewish creed, formed from the authentic 
prophetical writings, had become impregnated with 
Oriental or Alexandrian notions. It is most probable, 
that there was no consistent, uniform, or authorized 
opinion on the subject. All was vague and indefinite ; 
and in this vagueness and indcfiniteness lay much of 
Tb** pn>ph- its power over the general mind.^ Whatever 
•"• purer or loftier notions concerning tho great 

Pclivcrcr and Restorer might be imparted to wise and 

1 Caw»ulK)n, Exepcit anti-Baron, ii. 

5 2 P^anui vi. 26. • Tac Hist t. 13. « Suet. Ves. p. 4. 

6 Tlic Jewij*h opinions concerniniC the Mewiah have been examined with 
^reftt dilijfoiue and accurm y hy Protesscir Hertholdtjn his ChrisUilogia Jud»- 
oruni- litrthuldi ih what may be called a moderate Rationalist. To liis work, 

s0giA to LiK^itfoot, Hchoetgcn, Meuscken, and Eisenmeuger, I am indebted for 
^jj^ of my lUbbiuical quotaUona. 
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holy men, in whatever sense we understand that 
^^ Abraham rejoiced to see the day" of the Messiah, 
the intimations on this subject in the earlier books 
of the Old Testament, though distinctly to be traced 
along its whole course, are few, brief, and occurring at 
long intervals. But from the time, and during the 
whole period, of the Prophets, this mysterious Being 
becomes gradually more prominent. The future 
dominion of some great king, to descend from tlie line 
of David, to triumph over all liis enemies, and to 
establish an universal kingdom of peace and happhicss, 
of which the descriptions of the golden age in the 
Greek poets are but a faint and unimaginative tran- 
script: the promise of the Messiah, in short, comes 
more distinctly forward. As early as tiie first chapters 
of Isaiah, he appears to assume a title and sacred 
designation, which at least approaches near to that of 
the Divinity ; ^ and in the later prophets, not merely 
does this leading characteristic maintain its place, but 
under the splendid poetical imagery, drawn from exist- 
ing circumstances, there seems to lie hid a more 
profound meaning, which points to some great and 
general moral revolution to be achieved by tliis mys- 
terious Being. 

But their sacred books, the Law and the Prophets, 
were not the clear and unmingled source of 
the Jewish opinions on this all-absorbing sub- 
ject. Over this, as over the whole system of the Law, 
tradition had thrown a veil ; and it is this traditionary 
notion of the Messiah which it is necessary here to 

1 Such is the opinion of RosenmuUer (op Tsa. ix. 6: compare likewii^o 
on Ps. xlv. 7). On a point much contested by modern scholar:*, GcHenius, 
in his note on the same passages, espouses the oppos^ite opinion. Neither of 
these authors, it may be added, discusses the question on theological, but 
porely on historical and critical gruunds. 
VOL. r. /» 
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develop: but from whence tradition had derived its 
apparently extraneous and independent notions, be- 
comes a much more deep and embarrassing question.^ 
It is manifest from the Evangelic history,^ that 
although there was no settled or established creed 
uj)on the subject, yet there was a certain conventional 
language : particular texts of the sacred writings were 
universally recognized, as bearing reference to the 
Messiah ; and there were some few characteristic 
credentials of his title and office, which would have 
commanded universal assent. 

There are two quarters from which tlie Jews, as they 
ForeiBjn con- ccascd to bc ail iusulatcd people, confined in 

necthms of 

ih« J«ws. the narrow tract of Palestine, and by their 
captivity and migrations became more mingled with 
other races, might insensibly contract new religious 
notions, — the East and the West, Babylonia and Alex- 
andria. The latter would be tlie chief, though not, 
perhaps, the only, channel through which the uifiuence 

1 Bertholdt, p. 8. 

3 The brief IntimAtions in the Gospels are alrooet the only abflolatclj cer- 
tain authorities for the nature of this belief^ at that particnhur period, except, 
pertmps, the more genuine part of the Apocrypha. Josephus, though he 
ocknoTrledges the existence and the influence of this remarkable feature in the 
national character, is either inclined to treat it as a popular delusion, or to 
"warp it to his own purposes, — its fulfilment in the person of Veftpaaian. For 
his own school, Philo is a valuable witness; but, among the Alexandrian 
Jews, the belief in a pergonal Messiah was much more faint and indistinct 
than in Palestine. The Rabbinical books, even the oldest Targumin, or com- 
iHciitH on the Sacred Writings, are somewhat suspicious, from the uncertainty 
of their date ; still, in this as in other points of coincidence, where their 
expro.csio]i» are similar to tho5e of the Christian records, there seems so 
manifest an improbability tliat these Hhould have been adopted after the two 
nIi<;ioii8 had assumed an hostile position towards each other, that they may 
be fairly cun^idered as vestiges of an eariier system of opinions, retained from 
ancient reverence, and indelible even by implacable animosity. It is far mors 
likely that Christianity should speak the current language of the time than 
that the Synagogue should interpolate their own traditionaiy lecorda with 
tunus or noliflBtaDOwed from the Church. 
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of (Trecian opinions would penetrate into Palestine ;> 
and of the Alexandrian notions of the Messiah we 
shall hereafter adduce two competent representatives, 
— the author of the Book of Wisdom, and Piiilo. But 
tlie £ast, no doubt, made a more early, profound, and 
Listing impression on the popular mind of the Jews. 
Unfortunately, in no part does liistory present us with 
so melaucholy a blank as in that of the great 
Babylonian settlement of the people of Israel. 
Yet its importance in the religious, and even in tlio 
civil, affairs of the nation cannot but have been very 
considerable. It was only a small part of the nation 
which returned with the successive remigrations under 
Ezra and Nehemiah to their native land ; and, though 
probably many of the poorer classes had remained be 
hind at tlie period of tlie Captivity, and many more 
returned singly or in small bodies, yet, on the other 
hand, it is probable, that the tide of emigration, which, 
at a later time, was perpetually flowing from the valleys 
of Palestine into Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and even 
more remote regions, would often take the course of the 
Euphrates, and swell the numbers of the Mesopotamian 
colony.' In the great contest between Alexander 
and the Persian monarchy, excepting from some rather 
suspicious stories in Josephus, we hear loss than we 
might expect of this race of Jews.^ But as we ap- 

1 Even ms early as Ihe reign of Antiochim the Great, certain Jews h;ul 
attempted to introduce Grecian mannen), and Imd built a Grecian etcbool or 
g;}'maa«iuni at Jerusalem. — 1 Mace. L 11, 16; 2 Maec. ii. 4, II, 12. 

2 I have examined this question much nuire at length, wiih the aid of 
■ome recent Jewish writers, in the new edition of the History of the Jews. 

* There may be truth in the observation of St. Croix: ** Les Grecs et lea 
Romains avoient tant de haine et de m^pris pour le peuple Ja'f, qu'ils affeo- 
toient n*en pas parler dan^ leurs <f'crits.** — IliHtoriens d'Alex. p. 555. ThiS| 
however, would ap|)ly only to the later writers, which are ail we now i>os- 
i; but, il' in the cotemporary historians there had been mvicVi moi ^/\V.^^)^9^li. 
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proacli the era of Cliristlauitj, and somewhat later, 
they emerge rather more into notice. While the Jews 
were spreading in the West, and no doubt success- 
fully disseminating their Monotheism in many quar- 
ters, in Babylonia their proselytes were kings; and 
the later Jewish Temple beheld an Eastern queen (by 
a singular coincidence, of the same name with the 
celebrated mother of Gonstahtine, the patroness of 
Ch.ristian Jerusalem) lavishing her wealth on the 
structure on Mount Moriah, and in the most nmnifi- 
cent charity to the poorer inhabitants of the city. 
The name of Helena, Queen of tlie Adiabeui, was long 
dear to the memory of the Jews ; and her tomb was 
one of the most remarkable monuments near the walls 
of the city. Philo not only asserts that Babylon and 
otlier Eastern satrapies were full of his countrymen,^ 
but intimates that the apprehension of their tak- 
ing up arms in behalf of their outraged religion, and 
marching upon Palestine, weighed upon the mind 
of Petronius, when commanded, at all hazards, to 
place the statue of Caligula in the temple.^ It appears 
from some hints of Josephus, that, during the last war, 
the revolted party entcrtabied great hopes of succor 

probably, at least if to the credit of hia coontiymenf have been gleaned bj 

JotH.'phll8. 

1 See on the numbers of the Jews in the Asiatic provinces, particularly 
Annenia, at a later period (tlie conquest of Armenia by Sapor, a.d. 847), 
St. Martinis additions to Le Ueau*8 Hist, dn Has Empire. The death 
of this valuable writer, it is to be feared, will deprive the learned world 
of his promised work on the Histoiy of the Birth and Death of Jesus 
Christ, which was to contain circumstantial accounts of the Jews beyond the 
Euphrates. 

Of the different races of Jews mentioned in the Acts as present in Jeru- 
salem, four are finom this quarter, — Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers ia 
Mesopotamia. 

* Leg. ad Caium, voL ii. p. 578, edit Mangej. 
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from that quarter;^ and there is good ground for 
supposing that the final insurrection in the time of 
Hadrian was connected with a rising in Mesopotamia.' 
At the same period, the influence of this race of Jews 
on the religious chai'acter of the people is no less 
manifest. Here was a chief scene of the preaching of 
the great apostle;^ and we cannot but think, that its 
importance in early Christian history, which has usu- 
ally been traced almost exclusively in the West, has 
been much underrated. Hence came the mystic 
Cabala^ of the Jews, the chief parent of those Gnostic 
opinions, out of which grew the heresies of the early 
Church : here the Jews, under the Prince of the 
Captivity, held their most famous schools, where 
learning was embodied in tlie Babylonian Talmud ; 
and here the most influential heresiarch. Manes, 
attempted to fuse into one system the elements of 

1 Dion (or Xiphilin) asaerts that thej recdved considerable saccon fh>m 
tbe East. — L. Ixvi. c. 4. 

s Hist, of Jews, u. 422, &c 

* Nothing but the stubborn obstinacr of controrersy could hare thrown a 
doubt on the plain date in the First Epistle of St. Peter (v. 18). Philo in two 
places (ii. pp. 678, 687), Josephus in one (Ant xviii. 9, 8), exprcsslj name 
Babt^on as the habitation of the great Eastern settlement. It is not certain 
whether the city was then entirely destroyed (Gesenins on I^a. xiii. 22); 
but, in fact, the name was extended to the province or satrapy. But it waa 
equally the object of the two great conflicting parties in Christianity to iden- 
tify Rome with Babylon. This fact established, the Itoman Catholic had an 
unanswerable argument to prove the contested point of St Peter's residenc*o 
in the Western metropolis: Babylon therefore was decided to mean pagan 
Itome. The Protestant at once concurred; for, if Rome was Babylon, it was 
the mystic spiritual Babylon of the Apocal^-pse. The whole third chapter 
of the Second EpisUe of St Peter (assuming its authenticity, and my view 
rather favors that authenticity) appears to me full of Oriental allusions; and 
the example of Balaam seems peculiarly appropriate, if written in that 
region. 

Lucan*s ^ Camqne superba foret Babylon spolianda '* may, indeed, be mera 
poetic license, or may allude to Seleucia. 

4 Cabala is used here in its most extensive sense. See Chiarim\ p. 97* 
In this sense it is used by Maimonides. See Uiat of Jeirft. 
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Magiaiiism, Cabalism, and Christianity. Having thus 
rapidly traced the fortunes of this great Jewish colony, 
we must ro-ascend to the time of its &i*st establish- 
ment. 
From a very early period, the Jews seem to have 
possessed a Cabala, a traditionary comment 
or interpretation of the sacred writings. 
Whether it existed before the Captivity, it is impossible 
to ascertain : it is certain that many of their books, 
even those written by distinguished prophets, Nathan 
and Gad and Iddo, were lost at that disastrous time. 
But whether tliey carried any accredited tradition to 
Babylonia, it seems evident, fi'om tlie Oriental cast 
which it assumed, that they either brought it from 
thence on their return to their native land, or received 
it subsequently duruig their intercourse with their 
Kastern brethren.* Down to the Captivity, the Jews 
of Palestine had been in contact only with the religions 
of the neighboring nations, which, however differ- 
ently modiiied, appear to have been essentially the 
game, — a sort of Nature-worship, in which tlie host of 
Heaven, es[>ecially the sun and moon, under different 
ByriRu names, Baal and Moloch, Astarte and Mylitta, 
BeiigioDB. i^j^^j probably as symbols or representatives 
of the active and passive powers of Nature, no doubt 
with some distinction of their attributes, were the 
predominant objects. These religions had long degen- 
erated into cruel or licentious superstitions; and the 
Jews, in falling off to the idolatry of their neighbors, 
or introducing foreign rites into their own religious 
system, not merely offended against the great primal 
distinction of their faith, the Unity of the Godhead, 
but sunk from the pure, humane, and comparatively 

1 Mosbeim, De Rebus Christ. U. 18. 
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civilized institutes of their lawgiver, to tlio loose and 
sauguliiary usages of barbarism. In the East, r^„j^^ ^ 
however, they encountered a religion of a far ^'*'^' 
nobler and more regular structure : ^ a religion which 
offered no temptation to idolatrous practices ; for the 
Hag] an rejected, with tlie devout abhorrence of the fol- 
lowers of Moses, the exhibition of the Deity in the hu- 
man form ; though it possessed a rich store of mytho- 
logical and symbolical figures, singularly analogous to 
tliose which may be considered the poetic machinery of 
the later Hebrew prophets.^ The religion of Pci-sia 
geems to have held an intermediate rank between the 
Pantheism of India, where the whole universe emanated 
from the Deity, and was finally to be re-absorbed into 
tlie Deity, and the purer Theism of the Jews, which 
asserted the one omnific Jehovah, and seemed to place 
a wide and impassable interval between the nature of 
tlie Creator smd that of the created being. In the 
Persian system, the Creation owed its existence to the 
conflicting powers of evil and good. These were sub- 
ordinate to, or proceeding from, the Great Primal Cause 
(Zeruane Akerene), Time without bounds,® which, in 

1 ''In Asi& Penarnm religionem cteteris eflM nobiliorem/* — Moshcim, 
Inst. p. 68, mod Grot de Ver. ii. 10. 

s This, it DU17 be observedf has no connection whatever with the original- 
ity or authority of these predictions. It should be borne in mind, that, in these 
Tisions, it is the moral or religious meaning alone which can be the object of 
fiutli, not the figures through which that meaning is conveyed. There ih no 
TBASon why the images of Daniel and Ezckiel sliould not be derived from, or 
Aflf^hnilate to, the prevalent forms around them, as well as those of the rustic 
Adios be chiefl}'^ drawn from pastoral or rural life. See, e,g., Chiarini's cu- 
rious theory about the chariot of Ezekiel. Preface to Talmud, pp. 90 and 101. 
Compare Hist, of the Jews and the quotations in the notes. 

* So transhited by I>u Perron and Kleuker. Tliere is a learned diKscrta- 
tion of Foucher on this subject — Acad, dos Ins. vol. xxix. According to 
Bohlen, it is analogous to the Sanscrit Sarvam akaraimm, the Uucreote^ 
Wbole; iw^"!"^ to Fned. Schlegel, Sarvam akhar}'ani, the Uuum l:adv\ittV 
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fact appears, as Gibbon obserres, rather as a lueta^* 
physical abstraction than as an active and presiding 
deity. Tlie Creation was at once the work and the 
dominion of the two antagonist creators, wlio had bal- 
anced against each other in perpetual conflict a race of 
spiritual and material beings, light and darkness, good 
and evil. This Magianism, subsequent to the Jewish 
Captivity,^ and during the residence of the captives in 
Mesopotamia, either spread, with the conquests of the 
Persians, from the regions farther to the east, — Aderbi- 
jan and Bactria, or was iirst promulgated by Zoroaster, 
who is differently represented as the author or as tlie 
reformer of the faitli. From the remarkable allusions 
or points of coincidence between some of the Magian 
tenets and the Sacred Writings,^ Hyde and Prideaux 
labored to prove that Zoroaster* had been a pupil of 
Daniel, and derived those notions, which seem more 
nearly allied to the purer Jewish faith, from his inter- 
course with tlie Hebrew prophet, who held a high 
station under tlie victorious Medo-Persian monarchy.* 

bile. I cannot quite nnderetand Dr. Haag on this subject He considers (p. 
21) that this notion owes its rise to Anquetil du Perron^s ignorance of the Zend 
grammar; yet (p. 264) he acknowledges that the doctrine of Zarvam akara* 
nam was commonly believed in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, and 
is accepted by all modem doctors as an incontrovertible fact (p. 264). Com- 
pare the Greek and Armenian accounts (pp. 9, 10). Dr. Haag seems to think 
this a heresy; that Zoroaster's one original creed was Monotheism (Ahura 
Masdao).— The One God, p. 256. But I thmk that he hardly proves his 
point. 

^ The appearance of the Magian order, before the conquest of fiabylon by 
the Medo-Persian Kings, is an extremely difficult question. Nebuchadnes* 
zar's army was attended (Jer. xxiz. 8) by Nergal-sharezer, the Rabmag^ 
3^ D'l (Archimagus). Compare Bertholdt, Daniel, Excun. iii. 

2 Isa. xlvii. 7. 

* The name of Zoroaster (Zerotoash) has been deduced fttmi words signify- 
ing " the star of gold," or " the star of splendor,*' and mav have been a titJa 
or appellative. 

^ The hypothesis which places Zoroaster under the reign of Daiins Hyt- 
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But, in fact, there is such an originality and eompleto- 
ness in the Zoroastrian system, and in its compieurncM 
leading principles, especially that of the an- •y»uan. 
tagonistic powers of good and evil, it departs so widely 
from tlie ancient and simple Theism of the Jews, as 
clearly to indicate an independent and peculiar source, 
at least in its more perfect development; if it is not, 
as we are inclined to believe, of mucli more ancient 
date, andnative to a region much farther to the east 
than the Persian court, where Zoroaster, according to 
one tradition, might have had intercoui*se, m his youth, 
with the prophet Daniel. 

If, as appears to be the general opinion of the Con 
tinental writers who have most profoundly Tb*zend»- 
investigated the subject, we have authentic ^""^ 
remains, or at least records, which, if of later date, 
contain the true principles of Magianism in the Litur- 
gies and Institutes of the Zendavesta;^ it is by no 

ta^pM, identified with the Gushtasp of Perman mytholofpcal hi9toiy,i8 main- 
tained bj Hyde, Prideaux, Anquetil du Perron, Kleuker, Herder, Goerrca, 
Malcolm, Von Hammer, and apparently by De GuigniauL The silence of 
Herodotus appears to me among the strongest objections to this view. 

Foucher, Tychsen, Heeren, and recently Holty, identify Gushtaxp with 
Cyaxares L, and place the religious revolution under the previous Median 
dynasty. 

A theory which throws Zoroaster much higher up into antiquity is devel- 
oped with great ability by Kliode, in his Heilige Sage. The earlier date of 
the Persian prophet has likewise been maintained by Moyle, Gibbon, and Vol- 
ney. 

These views may in some degree be reconciled by the supposition that it 
was a reformation, not a primary development, of the religion which took 
place under the Medo-Persian or the Persian monarchy. The elements of 
the faith and the caste of the Magi were, I should conceive, earlier. The 
inculcation of agricultural habits on a people emerging from the pastoral life, 
to well developed by Heeren, seems to indicate a more ancient date. Con- 
•ult also Gesenins on Isa. Ixv. 5; Constant sur la Keligion, ii. 187. 

^ It may be necessary, in this country, briefly to state the question as to 
the authenticity or value of these documents. They were brought fW)m the 
by that singular adventurer, Anquetil da Perroa. Six YT. 3oiiA^Vi\ % 
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means an improbable soiu*ce in which we might dis- 
coYor the origin of tliose traditional notions of the Jews 



letter, not the moet succcMful of the writings of that exceUent and accom* 
plir'licd man, being a somewhat stiff and labored imitation of the ea!$y irouv 
of Vohaire, threw a sliode of suspicion over tlie character of Du Perron, which, 
in England, has never been diepc-lled, and, except among Oriental scholan, 
baa attached to all his publications. Abroad, however, the antiquity of the 
Zendavcsta, at Iea.«t its value as a trustworthy record of the Zoroastrian tcnetn, 
has been generally acknowledged. If altogether spurious, those works must 
be considered as foigeries by Du Perron. But, I., they are too mcomplete and 
imperfect for forgeries: if it had been worth Du Perron*s while to fabricate 
the Institutes of Zoroaster, we should, no doubt, have bad something more 
elaliorate than several books of prayers and treatises of different agn*, from 
which it required his own industry and that of bis German translator, Rleu- 
ker, to form a complete system. II. Du Perron must have forged tlie lan- 
guage in which the books are written, as well as the books themselves. But 
the Zend is universally admitted by the great Orientalists and historians of 
language to be a genuine and very curious branch of the Eastern dialects, 
(See Hopp, Vergleichende Grammatik.) It should be added, that the puMica- 
tion of the Zendavesta in the original has been commenced by M. Boumouf 
in rari.<t, and by M. Olshausen in Germany. 

III. These documents may be considered as more modem compilations, 
of little greater authority than the Sadder, which Hyde translated iVom the 
modem Persian. That they are of the age of Zoroaster, it may be difficult 
to prove; but their internal evideiu^, and their coincidence with the other 
notices of the Persian religion, scattered among the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans (see Du Perron's and Kieuker*s illustrations, especially the Per- 
sica of the latter), afford sufficient ground for supposing that they contain the 
genuine and unadulterated elements of the Zoroastrian faith, and, if not of 
primitive, are of very high antiquity. The traces of Mohammedanism, which 
Brucker (vol. vi. p. 68) supposed tliat he had detected, and which are appar- 
ent in the Sadder, are rather notions borrowed by Moliammed from the 
Jews; but whence obtained by the Jews is the question. Mr. Ervkinc, 
the highest authority on such subjects, considers the existing Zendavesta to 
have been compiled in the age of Ardcshir Babhegan, the great restorer of the 
Magtan faith. (Bombay Transactions.) In Professor Keuman's translation 
of Vartan, there is a curious sentence, which seems to intimate that the books 
of the Magian faith either did not exist at that time, or were inaccessible to 
the generality. 

IV. A thought has sometimes crossed my own mind (it has been antici- 
pated by Du Perron), whether they can be the sacred hooks of a sect formed 
fi-om an union of Gnostic orManichscan Christianity with the ancient PerKiaa 
religion. But there is no vestige of purely Christian tradition; and thoso 
points in which Parsceism seems to coincide with Christianity are integral 
«Dd iuscparable parts of their great system. And against all such opiniuns 
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wliicli were extraneous to tlieir earlier system, and 
which do not appear to rest on tlieir sacred records.^ 

Diwt be weighed the learned ptpei of Professor Bask, who givea strong rea- 
sons for the antiquity both of the Unguage and of the books. The language 
he considers the vernacular tongue of ancient Media. (Trans, of Asiatic 
Society, iii. ^24.) Still, while I appeal to the Zenda vesta as authority, I 
shall only i>dduce the more general lending principles of the faith, of which 
the aiitiqiMty appears certain; and rarely any tenet forwliich we have not 
corroborative authority in the Greek and Latin writers. The testimonies ot 
the latti^ have been collected both by Du Perron and Kleuker. 

I ha^e not thought fit to cancel this note. But, since the publication ot 
fliis wrik, the study of the Zend language and of the Zenda vesta has made 
great progress, first by Boumours Invaluable Commentary on the Ya9na (then 
nnkno^m to roe), Paris, 1833; then by editions of the Zeudavesta, more or 
less cr mplete, lithographed in Paris by Boumonf, 182&-lb43; by Brockhaus, 
in Lei,«Hic, in Roman characters; by Spiegel, in Zend, 1851 ; by Westergaard, 
CopcnUagen, 1852-4. Finally, I>r. Martin Haag, m four Essays, published 
last yeai >n Bombay, has summed up the whole with consummate erudition 
and grc*! perspicuity. All tliat is of importance may now be read in Eng- 
lish. Th) result is the ftill recognition of the Zend as a genuine language; 
the sister, possibly the elder sister, of the Sanscrit (this had been already 
aitinitted by all the great ma<ttere of philological science, — Bopp, Kask, Wes- 
tergaar% Boumouf, Max Miillcr. My friend, II. H. Wilson, doubted; but I 
believ* his doubts grew weaker, if they had not quite died away). Dr. ITaag 
has w»Maght out the grammar, the structure, to a certain extent the litera- 
ture, of the language. As to the religion of the Zeudavesta, I cannot here 
tnle* *«to I>r. Hadg*s theory of the great schLitui which severed the primal 
Ariaa religion, which was Monotheistic, into Zoroastrianbm and Bmhmiu- 
ism ao which the Devas, the gods of the Brahminical Polytheism, became the 
dev««s of Zoroastrianism; the Asuras (the Ahuras), the god or gtwls of Zo- 
roa.'i'rianism, the evil spirits of Brahmin ism. Bactria was the birth and 
dw*^MIng pUce of Zoroastrianism; and India, the upper part of the Punjaub, 
of livahminism. But the analysis of all the remaining sacred books of the 
Pa'^ees is the most important and satisfactory part of Dr. Haag's work. I 
ooi fi r%, indeed, that Dr. Haag^s fine dLntinctlon between the religious and 
pluVkoohical notions of Zoroaster is much too modem, too Gemuin, for me. 
Bu'. I the relative ages and importance of the various firagments and books, 
whi ^h lOgelber form the Zeudavesta, he is convincing and satisfactory*. The 
prii^fval Yathas, fragments of songs or h^-mns (answering to the Yeilas), he 
bol'v to be the sole original verse of Zaratushtra Spitama (Spitama is the 
namo, Zaratushtra the title) and of her inmicdiate successors. Then follow 
the Oathas and the Vendidads : the rest are much later. For my ))urpose, 
howcv^sr, those tenets which were held in common bv the Zoroastrians and 
the Jews of the Captivity are alone of importance. I find but Utile to retract 
or moilify in the text. 

i MoilMiim hao timced with brexitj, but with hia OBual good, msum vc^Ol uoi 
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It is undoubtedly remarkable, that, among the Magian 
tenets, we find so many of those doctrines about which 
the great schism in the Jewish })opular creed, tliat of 
the traditionistB and anti-trad itionists, contended for 
several centuries. It has already been observed, that, 
in the later prophetic writings, many allusions, and 
much of what may be called the poetic language 
and machinery, are strikingly similar to the main 
principles of the Magian faith. Nor can it be neces- 
sary to suggest how completely such expi'essions as 
the "children of light" and the "children of dark- 
ness" had become identified with the common lan- 
guage of the Jews at the time of our Saviour ; and, 
when our Lord proclaimed himself " the Light of the 
World," no doubt He employed a term familiar to the 
ears of the people, though, as usual, they might not 
clearly comprehend in what sense it was applicable to 
the Messiah, or to the purely moral character of tlie 
new religion. 

It is generally admitted that the Jewish notions 
about the angels,^ one great subject of dispute 
in their synagogues, and what may be called 
their Daemonology, received a strong foreign tinge 
during their residence in Babylonia. The earliest 
books of the Old Testament fully recognize the minis- 
tration of angels ; but in Babylonia^ this simpler creed 

dor, tliis analogy between the traditional notions of the Jews and thoae of the 
Magiann. — Do Keb. ante Const. M. ii. 7. 

^ *' IjA doctrine de Tcxistcnce dcs anges, fond<^e but la i^v^Iation, a 6t6 
boaucoup niodili^e par Ics opinions des pcuplcs qui habitaicnt sor les rivagos 
du flcuve Cobar, dans la Babylonie, et dans les autrcs pays de rOrient oil 
les deux royaumcs d'Israel ct de Juda furcnt difipersc^s. Sous ce point de 
vue on peut regardcr les MehtsUmi^ ou les sectateurs de Zoroastre, comma 
ceux qui ont appris boaucoup dcs cboses aux dt'positaircs de la trndition, et 
dont les maxiraes se retrouvent aujourd'bui dans les deux Talmuda.** — 
Chiarini, I^ Talmud de Babylone, torn. i. p. 101. 
^ Even the tnditionutB among the Jews alioYred that the names of tht 
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•grew up into a regular hierarchy, in which the degrees 
of rank and subordination were arranged with ahnost 
licraldic precision. The seven great archangels of 
Jewish tradition correspond with the Amschaspands 
of the jZendavesta ; ^ and, in strict mutual anaU)gy, 
both systems arrayed against each other a separate 
host of spiritual beings, with distinct powci*s and 
functions. Each nation, each individual, had, in one 
case his Ferver, in the other his guardian angel ; ^ and 
was exposed to the malice of the hostile Dev or Daemon. 
In apparent allusion to or coincidence with this sys- 
tem, tlie visions of Daniel represent Michael, tlie tutelar 
angel or intelligence of the Jewish people, in opposition 
to the four angels of the great monareliies ; and even 
our Saviour seems to condescend to the popular lan- 
guage, when He represents the parental care of the 
Almighty over children, under tlie significant and 
beautiful image, ^^tliat in heaven their angels do 

angielfl came from Babylon : Uiej are, nevertheless, pare Hebrew or Chaldean 
Mich-a-el (who is as God), Gabri-el (the Man of Gud). — Gesen. Lex in verb. 
IWllerman, iiber die Essaer, p. 30. The transition from the primitive to the 
Babylonian belief may be traced in the apocr^'phal book of Tobit, nu doubt 
of Eastern origin. On the notions of Dasmons, see Jortiu, Eccl. Hist. L 
161. 

1 Jonathan, the Chaldean paraphrast, on Gen. ii. 7. '* The Lord said to 
the seven angels that stand before him.'* — Drusius on Luke i. 10. Si'veii, 
however, seems to have been the number of perfection among the Jews 
from the earliest period. — Old Testament, passim. 

Six seems the sacred niunbcr with the Persians. The Amschaspands 
are usually reckoned six; but Oromasd is sometimes included to make up 
seven. See the Yesht of the Seven Amschaspands, in the Zcndavesta of Vu 
Perron or Kleuker. Compare abo Foucher*s Disquisition, translated In 
KJeuker, Anliang. i. p. 294. See also Haag*s Olcstial Council, p. 260. 

s In the LXX., the doctrine of guardian angels is inter|)olated into the 
translation of Dcut. xxxii. 8. Plato adopted the notion, either mediately oi 
immediately, from the East — Polit. et in Criti& (in init.). Com^tare Max. 
T^Tiua, XV. 17. Hostanes, the Magian, held the same opinions. — Cypr. de 
Van. Idol., Min. Fel. Compare on the guardian angels of Zoroa«triaui(»iii, 
Haag, np. 190 et teqq. 
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always behold the face of my Fatlicr which is ur 
Heaven." ^ 

The great impersonated Principle of Evil appears to 
-^ , , - have assumed much of the character of the 

Principle of 

•^"- antagonist power of darkness. The name 

itself of Satan,^ whicli, in the older poetical book of Jol), 
is assigned to a spirit of different attributes, one of the 
celestial ministers who assemble before the tlirone of 
the Almighty, and is used in the earlier books of the 
Old Testament in its simple sense of an adversaiy, 
became appropriated to the prince of the malignant 
spirits, — the head and representative of the spiritual 
world, which ruled over pliysical as well as moral 
evil. 

Even the notion of the one Supreme Deity had 
Th« Supreme undergone some modification consonant to 
2Siedftt>m certain prevailing opinions of the time, 
tkh'tbe*^<r Wherever any approximation had been made 
teriai world. ^ ^^^^ sublimc trutli of the one gi-cat First 

Cause, either awful religious reverence or philosophic 
abstraction liad removed the primal Deity entirely be- 
yond the sphere of human sense, and supposed that 



1 Matt xviii. 10. 

3 Si'lileusner, Lex. voc. Satan. Dr. RusBell, in n Dissertation prefixed 
to his Connection of Sacred and Profane iliittory, lias tnutrtl the [^lulual 
development of this tenet. It i.s rather sin^idar, that, in the work of TlietMlo- 
nis of Mopsuestia on Mapanif^m (quotetl Pbotii Dihliotheca, num. 81), Zc- 
man m suid to have produced rdv 'Opfuatkiv . . . Ktd rdv Zaravuv. On the 
other side of this question may bo consulted Roaennuiller on Job, ch. i., and 
Michaelis, Kpimetron in l^owth, De Sacra I'oesi. (irintni (Deutsche ftlytholo- 
gie, p- 550) expresses himself nearly as in the text. Hoag, however, asacrts 
thot a se])arato evil spirit, of equal powers with Aimra Masdoa, and alwaji 
opfMtsed to him, is entirely stranj^e to Zaratushira's theology, though the exp 
i.stt-r.ce of sucli an opinion among the ancient /on>astrians can be gathered 
from Mime later Uit;kf«, hui-h an the Veiididad. There can, I think, be IM 
doubt that it was the dominant d<H'trine in the times of which I write. l>r 
' Jiaa^^'s primeval Zoroastrioiiiam seems to me to be somewhat coiycctund. 
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tho intercourse of the Divinity with man, the moral 
goveniment, and even tho original creation, had Ijccu 
carried on by the iutermediate agency, eitlier in Orien- 
tal language, of an Emanation, or, in Platonic, of ihe 
Wisdom, Reason, or Intelligence of the one Supreme, 
This being was more or less distinctly impersonated, 
according to the more popular or more philosophic, 
the more material or more abstract, notions 

Mediator 

of the age or people.^ This was the doctrine 
from the Ganges, or even the shores of the Yellow 
Sea,' to the Ilissus ; it was the fundamental principle 
of the Indian religion and Indian philosophy ; ^ it was 
the basis of Zoroastrianism ; ^ it was pure Platonism ;^ 
it was the Platonic Judaism of the Alexandrian school. 
Many fine passages might be quoted from Philo, on 
the impossibility that the first self-existing Being should 
become cognizable to the sense of man ; and even in 
Palestine, no doubt, John the Baptist and our Lord 
himself spoke no new doctrine, but rather the common 
sentiment of the more enlightened, when they declared 
that " no man had seen God at any time." ^ In con 
formity with this principle, the Jews, in tlio interprcta- 

1 It is curious to trace the development of this idea in the older and in the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament. In the book of Troverbs, the Wis- 
dom is little more than the great attribute of the Deity, nn intelU'Ctual person- 
ilication : in Ecclesiasticus, it is a distinct and separate being, and ** standi 
up beautiful ** before the throne of God (xxv. 1). 

s M. Abel Remusat says of the three Chinese religions, " Parmi leurs dog- 
Dies fondamentaux, en^eign^ six si^cles avant notre ^re par Lao-tseu, un 
de leurs raaltres, est celui de Texistence, de la raison primordinle^ qui a cr^e 
le monde, le Logos des Platoniciens.** — Rech Asiat. 2 sdr. i. 88. 

* In the Tndinn ^y<ttem, Rnihm, in the neuter, is the great Primal Spirit. 
S«^ l^aron W. Ton Humboldt, uber den Dhagavat Gita. Compare Bopp« 
Conjugations System, 290, 301. 

* See above. 

* ndv TV Aautoi'Uw fiera^i) iari GeoO k<u ^diifroO — 9e5f di dv0puir^ :4 
idyyvrrcm i<X^ dui Tovnjv naaa ianv if bfuXta.^ — Plato, in Sym|>. 

* JtliB i. 18. ComjMUV JoLd L 4, IS; vj. 46. 
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tion of the older Scriptures, instead of direct and sen- 
sible communication from the one great Deity, had 
interposed either one or more intermediate beings, as 
the channels of communication. According to one 
accredited tradition, alluded to by St. Stephen, tlio 
Law was delivered " by the disposition of angels : " ^ 
accord uig to another, this office wds delegated to a 
single angel, sometimes called the Angel of the Law,^ 
at otlicrs the Metatron. But the more ordinary 
representative, as it were, of God to the sense and 
mind of man, was the Memra, or the Divine Word ; 
and it is remarkable that the same ap- 
pellation is found in tlie Lidian,^ the Per- 

1 Compare LXX. Transl. of Deut. xxxiii. 2, where the angels are inter- 
polated. 'Hfujv TO, KuKhxyra tCjv doyfiuruv kcU tu daiutTara tuv iv Ttdc 
vofAOtjg 61 uyyihjv napu tov Oenv (tadivruv. — Joseph. Ant xv. 6, 8. Com- 
pare Chiarini, i. 307. And on the traces of the J ud^eo- Alexandrian philoso- 
pli y in the LXX. Daline, Judisch-Alcxandrinische Keligions Phllosophie, port 
ii. pp. 49-66. 

2 Cunii>are Gal. iii. 19. ^* Deus Mosen legem docuit : cum autem descende- 
ret, tanto timore pcrcul^us est, ut omnium oblivisceretur. Deus autem atatim 
Jc'ftifiani, Angeluin legis, vocavit, qui ipsi legem tradidit bene ordinatam et 
cuHtoflitani, oninet^ue angeli ainici ejus ikcti sunt.'* — Jalkut Ruben, quoted 
by VVetstein and Sclioetgen, in loco. See also Eisenmenger, 1-66. Two 
angels pec'in to be introduced in this latter tradition, — the angelus Metatron, 
and Jcsifia, angelus l^gis. 

riiilo (de Pnrm.) rationalizes further, and considers the commandments 
counnunicatcd, ns it were, by the air made articulate, ii. 406. 

8 It appears in the Indian system ; Vacb signif^'ing speech. She is tbd 
active power of Brahma, proceeding from hiin : she speaks a hymn in the Vc- 
das, in praise of herself as the supreme and universal soul. (Colebrooke, in 
Asiatic Researches, viii. p. 402.) ** La premiere parole, que profi^ra le Crc'a- 
tuur, ce fut Gum : Ouni panit avant toutes choses, et il s'appelle le preniier-n4 
du Crcateur. Oum ou Prana, pareil au pur <^tlier renfermant en soi toutes 
Ics qualitcs, tons les <^leniens, est le nom, le corps de Brahm, et par consequent 
iiilini couime lui, cr(^ateur et niattre de toutes choses. Brahm m<^ditant sui 
le Verbc divin y trouva I'eau primitive." — Oupnck-Hat., quoted in De Guig- 
niaut, p. 644. 

Ongen, or rather the author of the Philosophoumena inserted in his works, 
was a*<arc of this fact. *Avrot (Brachmancs) tov dedv 0wf elvai Af}-ova<> 
9ix ^ aiov TIC ^h f'^ ^ov TjXioc kcU Tvp' oAAo iariv avTolc 6 9fof XoytK, 
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Bian,^ the Platonic, and tho Alexandrian BysteniB. By 
the Targnmists, the earliest Jewish commentators 
on the Scriptures, this term had been already ap[)lied 
to the Messiah;' nor is it necessary to observe the 
manner in which it has been sanctified by its introduc- 
tion into the Christian scheme.^ From this remarkable 
uniformity of conception and coincidence of language 
has sometimes be^n assumed a common tradition, gen- 
erally disseminated throughout the i*ace of man. I 
should be content with receiving it as tlie general 
acquiescence of the human mind in the necei5sity of 
some mediation between tlie pure spiritual nature of 
tlie Deity and the intellectual and moral being of man, 
of which the sublimest and simplest, and therefore tlie 
most natural, development was the revelation of God 
ill Christ, — in the inadequate language of our version 
of the original, " the brightness of (God's) glory, and 
the express image of his person." ^ 

No question has been more strenuously debated 
tlian the knowledge of a future state, enter- ^^^^ g^^^ 
tained by the earlier Jews. At all events, it 

offx ^ fvapBpoCt ii2XSL 6 t^ yvoaeuCt St oifTti Kp^nra r^r yvuaeuc fwoTT^pta 
6parm oo^ots. — De Bnu^hman. 

According to a note, parti/ by M. le Normant, partly bj M. Cbampollion, 
in Chateaabriand (Etodes snr rUistoire;, Thoth is, in the hieroglyphical lan- 
guage of Egypt, the World. 

I In the Fenian system, the use of the term Ilonover is by no means con- 
rfstent; strictly speaking, it occupies only a third place. Ormuzd, the (iood 
Principle, created the external univerne by his Word (Honover); in another 
aenne, the great primal spirit is tlie Word; in another, the Principle of GorMl. 

* It is by the latter, as may be seen in the works of Ughtfoot, Schootgcn, 
and other Talmndic writers, and in Bertholdt (Christologia Judaica), that it 
is applied to the Messiah, not by Philo, who, as will appear, scarcely, if ever, 
notices a personal Messiah. 

s Dr. Burton (in his Bampton Lectures) acknowledges, of course, the 
antiquity of the tenn, and suggests the most sensible mode of reconciling this 
fKTt with its adoption into Christianity. 

* *Airairy€UjfM rf/i 66^1^ nai X'V^^^P ^ inrooTuaeoQ O&TOV. — HftY). v.^ 
TOL. I« 6 
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is quite clear, that, before the time of Christ, uot 
merely the immortality of the soul, but, what is very 
diirerent, a final resurrection,^ had become completely 
interwoven with the popular belief. Passages in the 
later prophets, Daniel and Ezekiel, particularly a very 
remarkable one in the latter, may be adduced as the 
fast distinct authorities on which this belief might be 
gi'ounded. It appears, however, in its more perfect 
development, soon after the return from the Captivity, 
As early as the revolt of tlie Maccabees, it was so 
deeply rooted in the public mind, that we find a solemn 
ceremony performed for the dead.^ Prom henceforth 
it became the leading article of the great schism 
between the traditionists and the anti-traditionists, tlie 
Pharisees and the Sadducees; and in the Gospels we 
cannot but discover at a glance its almost universal 
prevalence. Even the Roman historian was struck by 
its influence on the indomitable character of the peo- 
ple.^ In the Zoroastrian religion, a resurrection hv/lds 
a place no less prominent than in the later Jewish 
belief.* On the day of the final triumph of the Groat 
Principle of Light, the children of light are to be 
raised from the dead, to partake iu tlie physical splcii- 

^ Tt is singular how often this material point of difference has been lott 
sight of in the disi'ussions on this subject. 

3 2 Mace. xii. 44. 

> " Animasque prslio et suppliciis peremptomm seternas pntant.** — Tae. 
Hist. V. 5. 

« Hyde, dc Vet. Pen. Relig. 587 and 298. Beaosobre, Hist da Manicbe* 
isme, i. 204. *Avafiujaeadai Karti rove Mayovf rot)^ avOpCrsroug koX iato$ai 
udnvuTov^, — Theopomp. apud Diog. I^ert. Klcuker's Zendavesta and An- 
hang. piirt ii. p. 110. Uoundelici^h, xix. xxxi., &c. Compare Grsenius cm 
Isaiah xxvi. lu. On the Zoroastrian Resurrection and Paliugenefli.% see Uaag, 
p. 2(>6. The idoa of a future life and immortality of the iM>ul is expressed 
very distinctly already in the Gathas, and per\'adcs the whole later Zend 
literature. The Ixlief in a life to come is one of the chief dojj^mis of Un 
Zendavesta, p. 266. 
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dor, and to assume the moral perfection, of the subjects 
of tlie triumphant Principle of Gk>od. In the same 
manner, the Jews associated together the coming of 
tlie Messiah with the final resurrection. From many 
passages quoted by Lightfoot, I select the foll6wing : 
^^ The righteous, whom tlie Lord shall raise from the 
dead in tlie days of the Messiah, when they are re- 
stored to life, shall not again return to their dust, 
ueitlier in the days of the Messiah, nor in tlio follow- 
ing age ; but their flesh shall remain upon them." ^ 

Out of all these different sources, from whence they 
derived a knowledge of a future state, the Jewtohno- 

° ' tlon of tiM 

passages of their prophets in their own MaHoah. 
sacred writings (among which that in tlie book of 
Daniel, from its coincidence with tlie Zoroastriau 
tenet, might easily be misapplied), and the Oriental 
element, the popular belief of the Palestinian Jews 
had moulded up a splendid tliough confused vision of 
tlie appearance of the Messiah, the simultaneous re- 
generation of all things, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the reign of the Messiah upon earth. All these 
events were to take place at once, or to follow close 
upon each other. In many passages, the language of 
the apostles clearly intimates that they were as little 
prepared to expect a purely religious renovation at 
the coining of the Messiah as the rest of their couii« 
trymen ; and, throughout tlie apostolic age, this notion 
still maintained its ground, and kept up the general 
apprehension, that the final consummation was imme- 
diately at hand.' It is, no doubt, impossible to assign 
tlieir particular preponderance to these several ele- 
ments, which combined to form the popular belief; 
yet, even if many of their notions entirely originated 

■ 

il4ghtlbot,Y.25&;z.495; xL 863. * Compare 2 Efldm'n.^i^U* 
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in tho Zoroastrian system, it would be curious to 
observe how, by the very calamities of the Jews, Di- 
vine Providence adapted them for the more important 
part whicli they were to fill in the history of mankind, 
and to trace the progressive manner in which the 
Almighty prepared the development of the more per- 
fect and universal system of Christianity. 

For, with wliatever Oriental coloring Jewish tradi- 
M«miah ^^^^ might iuvcst the image of the great Do 
natioMi. liverer, in Palestine it still remained rigidly 
national and exclusive. If the Jew concurred with 
the worshipper of Ormuzd in expecting a final restorar 
tion of all things through the agency of a Divine In- 
. telligencc,^ tliat Being, according to the promise to 
their fathers, was to be intimately connected with tlicir 
race ; he was to descend from the line of David ; he 
was to occupy Sion, the holy city, as the centre of hi» 
government; he was to make his appearance in the 
temple on Mount Moriah ; he was to re-assemble all 
the scattered descendants of the tribes, to discomfit 
and expel their barbarous and foreign rulers. Tho 
great distinction between the two races of mankind 
fell in completely with their hereditary prejudices : 
the children of Abraham were, as their birthright, the 
children of light; and even the doctrine of the res 
urrcction was singularly harmonized with that exclu- 

i The Persians lonpr presen-ed the notion of a restoration of the law of 
Zoroaj^ter by a Icind of Messiah. " Suivant tea traditions des Parses, ra|>- 
portees dans la Zerdouscht-nanieh ct dans 1e Djamaspi-nazenif Pashoutan, l*tiu 
des personnages destinies h faire refleurir la religion de Zoroastre, et Tenipini 
des Perses dans les derniers tempSf deineure en attendant oe moment dans l« 
Kangu^dez, pays qui paroft ri^pondre en partie k Khorassan. J\ en sortim 
h I'onlre, qui lui sera apportd par un ized (i.e., spiritus cclestis) nommd S^ 
T09c\i^ et reviendra dans i'fran. Par I*cfficacc des paroles ')acr<5e8 de PA^'esta, 
il mettra en fuite les barbares, qui d^soloient ce pays, y r<^tabHni la nit^ 
dans toutc sa puretd, et y fera renattre Tabondance, le bonheur, et la 
'^SiJvcstre de Sscjr, aur div. Ant. de la Pene, p. 95. 



flive natioualiiy. At loast the first resurrection^ was 
to be their separate portion : ' it was to summon them, 
if not all, at least tlie more righteous, from Paradise, 
from Uie abode of departed spirits ; and, under their 
triumphant king, they were to enjoy a tliousand years 
of glory and bliss upon the recreated and renovated 
earth.' 

We pass from the rich poetic impersonations, the 
fjEuitastic but expressive symbolic forms of the jndKo^n^ 
East, to the colder and clearer light of Gre- •'"V'*-^ 
cian philosophy, wiUi which the Western Jews, espe- 
eialiy in Alexandria, had endeavored to associate tlieir 
own religious truths. Tlie poetic age of Greece had 
long passed away before the two nations came into con- 

1 2 Esdras xl. 10-81. All braelites (mjts the Muchna, Tract Sanh. c. x!. 
12) ahail partake in the lift to come, except those who deny the resurreo* 
lion of the dead (the Sadduceee?), and that the law came from heaven, and 
the Epicureans. R. Akiba added, he who reads ibreign books ; Aba Schaul^ 
he who pronounces the ineffable name (Jehovah). Three kings and four prl« 
▼ate individuals have no share in the life to come, — the kings, Jeroboam, 
Ahab, Manasseh; the four private men, Balaam, Doeg, Achitophel, ? 

* ** It is good,** says the martyred youth in the book of Maccabees, ** being 
put to death by nen, to be raised up again by him: as for thee, thou shalt 
have no resunection to life.** — 2 Maoc ix. 14; xii. 44: also 2 Esdras ii. 23. 
Compare the speech of Josephus, Hist of the Jews, vol. iL p. 267. Quota- 
tions might be multiplied from the Rabbinical writers. 

< Tanchuma, fol. 256. ""Quot sunt dies MesaiA? R. Elieser, filius R. 
Jose, Galileus, dixit Me^siae tempora sunt mills anni, secundum dictum Jer. 
xxiii. 4. Dies enim Dei miDe est annorum.** — Bertholdt, p. 88. 

**The holy, blessed God will renew the world for a thousand years.** — 
Quoted by Ligfatfoot, iii. 87. If I presume to treat the millennium as a fable 
^ of Jewish dotage,'* I may remind my readers that this expression is takpn 
from what once stood as an Article (the forty-first) of our Chureh. See Collier 
tor the Articles in Edward the Sixth's reign. " Atque de hujus in h'w tcrris 
regno, mills annos duraturo ejusdemque deliciis et voluptatibus, de bellis ejuji 
cum terribili quodam adversario quem Antichristum dicebant, de victoriis 
deniqne eammque fructibus mirabilia narrabant sonmia, quorum delude para 
td CbrJatianos tranaferebatur.** — Mosheim, ii. 8. 

This was the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of Grod, of CThrist, or, 
emphatically, ^ the kingdom.** See Kumoel, vol. i. p. 61. Schoetgen, Hon 
Heb. ^ 1147. 
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tact ; and the same rationalizing tendency of the times 
led the Greek to reduce his religion, the Jew the history 
of his nation, to a lofty moral allegory.^ Enough of 
poetry remained in the philosophic system adopted in 
the great Jewish Alexandrian school — tliat of Plato — 
to leave ample scope for the imagination ; and, indeed, 
there was a kind of softened Orientalism, probably de- 
rived by Plato from his master Pythagoras, by Pytha- 
goras from the East, which readily assimilated with tlie 
mystic interpretations of the Egypto-Jewish theology. 
The Alexandrian notions of the days of the Messiah are 
faintly shadowed out in the book " of the Wisdom of 
Solomon," ^ in terms wliich occasionally remind us of 
some which occur in the New Testament. The right- 
eous Jews, on account of their acknowledged moral and 
religious superiority, were to "judge the nations," 
and have " dominion over all people." But the more 
perfect development of these views is to be found in the 
works of Philo. This writer, who, however inclined to 
soar into the cloudy realms of mysticism, often rests in 
the middle region of the moral sublime, and abounds 
in passages wliich would scarcely do discredit to his 
Athenian master, had arrayed a splendid vision of the 
perfectibility of human nature, in which his own na- 
tion was to take the most distinguished part. From 
them knowledge and virtue were to emanate through 
the universal race of man. Tlie whole world, con 
vinced at length of the moral superiority of the Mosaic 
institutes, interpreted, it is true, upon the allegorical 
system, and so harmonized with the sublimest Plato- 
nism of the Greeks, was to submit in voluntary homage, 
and render allegiance to the great religious teachers 

^ Ckfmpare Bertboldt, ch. vi. • Wisdom iii. S, v. 16; viil. li. 
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Olid examples of mankind.^ Tlie Jews themselves, 
tlius suddenly regenerated to more tlian the priniitivo 
purity and loftiness of their Law (in which the Divine 
Reason, the Logos, was as it were embodied), were to 
gather together from all quarters, and under the guid- 
ance of a more than human being, unseen to all eyes 
but those of the favored nation ^ (such was the only 
vesticce of the Messiah), to re-assemble in R«ignor 
their native land. There the groat era of coniiHgto 

^ AlRxaudiian 

virtue and peace and abundance, produc- ^^^ 
tiveness of the soil, prolificness in the people, in short, 
of all tlie blessings promised in the book of Deuter- 
onomy, was to conunence and endure for ever. This 
people was to be invincible, since true valor is insep- 
arable from true virtue. By a singular inference, not 
out of character with allegoric interpreters, who, while 
they refine the plainest facts and precepts to a more 
subtle and mystic meaning, are apt to take that which 
is evidently figurative in a literal sense, the very wild 
l)eastSy in awe and wonder at this pure and passionless 
race, who shall have ceased to rage against each other 
with bestial ferocity, were to tame their savage hostility 
to mankind.* Thus the prophecy of Isaiah, to which 
riiilo seems to allude, though he does not adduce the 
words, was to be accomplished to the letter ; and that 
paradisaical state of amity between brute and man, so 
beautifully described by Milton, perliaps from this 
source, was finally to be renewed. And as the Jewish 
philosopher, contrary to most of his own countrymen 
and to some of the Grecian sects, denied the future 
dissolution of the world by fire, and asserted its etor- 

1 K.g., Tita MmIs, H.; Opera, !i. p. 141. < De Ezecr. i/. 435, 480. 
• D« l*ncni. ii. p. 422. 
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nily,^ lie probably contemplated tlie ererlasting dunir 
tiou of this peaceful and holy state. 

Such — for no doubt the Alexandrian opinions had 
Belief dif- penetrated into Palestine, particularly among 
coniing to the Hellenist Jews — such were the vast, in- 

cliMnu tvr of 

tiie bcuover. cohcrcnt, and dazzling images witli which the 
future teemed to the hopes of the Jewish people.* 
They admitted either a part or the whole of the com- 
mon belief, as accorded with their tone of mind and 
feeling. Each region, each rank, each sect ; the Baby 
Ionian, the Egyptian, the Palestinian, the Samaritan ; 
the Pharisee, the Lawyer, the Zealot, — arrayed the 
Messiah in those attributes which suited his own tem« 
perament. Of that which was more methodically 
taught in the synagogue or the adjacent school, the 
populace caught up whatever made the deeper impres- 
sion. The enthusiasm took an active or contemplative, 
an ambitious or a religious, an earthly or a heavenly 
tone, according to the education, habits, or station ol 
the believer ; and to different men the Messiah was 
man or angel, or more than angel ; he was king,* con- 
queror, or moral reformer ; a more victorious Joshua, a 

1 Dc Mundi Incomiptibilitate, passim. 

2 The following passages ftom the apocryphal books may be consulted : 
I do not tliink it uecessary to reiBr to all tiie citations whidi might be made 
from the Prophets. **The faithful prophet" is mentioned, 1 Maoc xiv. 41: 
the disc'oniGture of the enemies of Israel, Judith xvi. 17: universal peace, 
KocluHiast. I. 23, 24 : the rc-assembling of the tribes, Tobit xiii. 13-18 ; Banich 
ii. 34, 30 : Uie conversion of many nations, Tobit xiii. 1 1 ; xiv. 6, 7. See par- 
ticularly the second apocr^^phal book of Esdras, which, although manifestly 
Judiio-Christian, is of value as illuatniting the opinions of the times: "Thou 
mildest the world for our sakesj as for the other people, which also come ef 
Adam, thou hast said that tiiey are nothing, but be like unto spittle; and 
haet likened the abundance of them unto a drop that falleth from a vessel. 
... If the world now be made for our sakes, why do we not possess aa 
inheritance with the world? how long sliall this erdure?"— 2 fadraa ▼! 
66-59. 

* The Gospels, passim; 2 Esdras xii. 82 
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more magnificent Herod, a wider-ruling Caesar, a wiser 
Moses,^ a Iiolier Abraham;' an Angel, the Angel of 
the Covenant, ihe Metatron, the Mediator between God 
and man ; ' Michael, the great tutelar arcliangel of the 
nation, who appears by some to have been identified 
witli the mysterious Being who led them forth from 
£gypt; he was the Word of Gk)d;^ an Emanation 
from the Deity, himself partaking of the divine na- 
ture. While this was the religious belief, some there 
were, no doubt, of the Sadducaic party, or the half* 
Graocized adherents of tlie Herodian family, who treated 
the whole as a popular delusion ; or, as Josephus with 
Vespasian, would not scruple to employ it as a politic 
means for the advancement of their own fortunes. 
While the robber chieftain looked out from his hill- 
tower to see the blood-red banner of him whom he 
literally expected to come ^^ from Edom with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah," and ^^ treading tlie wine-press in 
his wraUi," the Essene in Ids solitary hermitage, or 
monastic fraternity of husbandmen, looked to the 

1 ^ Thoo wilt proclaim liberty to thy people, the hotue of Urael, by the 
hiuid of MesBJas, as thou didst by the hand of Moses and Aaron, on the day 
of the Passover." — Chald. Par. on Lament, ii. 22, quoted by Lightfoot, v. IGl. 

Among others to the same purport, the following, of a later date, ia 
curious: **Moees came out of the wilderness, and King Messias out of the 
inidAt of Rome; the one spake in the head of a cloud, and the other spake 
in the head of a cloud, and the Word of the Ix>rd speaking between these, 
and they walking together." — Targ. Jer. on Exod xii. 

3 M Behold, glorious sluill be my servant Ring Messiah, exalted, lo(fy, and 
very high: more exalted than Abraham, for it is written of him, I have 
lifted up my hand to the Lord (Gen. xiv. 22); and more exalted than Moses, 
for it is written of him, He saith of me, Take him unto thy bosom, for he ia 
greater than the fathers." — Jalkut Shamuni: see Bcrtholdt, 101. 

Some of the titles of the Messiah, recognized by general belief and usage, 
will be Dodced as they occur in the course of the Uistoiy. 
* Sohar, quoted by Bertholdt, pp. 121, 138. 

4 Many of the quotations about the Mcrora, or Divine Word, may be 
irand io Dr. Pye Smithes woriL on the Measiah. 
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reign of the Messiah, when ilie more peaceful images 
of the same prophet would be accomplished, and the 
Pruice of Peace establish his quiet and uninterrupted 
reigu. 

In the body of the people, the circumstances of the 
Popular times powerfully tended both to develop more 
beuur. fully, and to stamp more deeply into their 

heai*td, the expectation of a temporal deliverer, a con- 
queror, a king. As misgovernment irritated, as exac- 
tion pressed, as national pride was wounded by foreign 
domination, so enthusiasm took a fiercer and more 
martial turn : as the desire of national independence 
became the predominant sentiment, the Messiah was 
more immediately expected to accomplish that which 
lay nearest to their hearts. The higher views of his 
character, and the more unworldly hopes of a spiritual 
and moral revolution, receded farther and farther from 
the view; and, as the time approached in which the 
Messiah was to be born, the people in general were in 
a less favorable state of mind to listen to the doctrines 
of peace, humility, and love, or to recognize that Mes- 
siah in a being so entirely divested of temporal power 
or splendor. In the ruling party, on the otlier hand, 
as will hereafter appear, the dread of this inflammable 
state of the public mind, and the dangerous position 
of affairs, would confirm that jealousy of innovation 
inseparable from established governments. Every 
tendency to conunotion would be repressed vrith a 
strong hand, or at least the rulers would be constantly 
on the watch, by their forward zeal in condemning 
all disturbers of the public peace, to exculpate them- 
selves with their foreign masters from any participa-. 
tion in the tumult. Holding, no doubt, with devout, 
J)erhaps with conscientious earnestness, the promised 
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coming of the Messiah as aa abstract truth, and as an 
ai'ticle of their religious creed, their own interests, 
their rank and authority, were so connected with the 
existing order of things, political prudence would ap 
pear so fully to justify more than ordinary caution, 
that, while tliey would have fiercely resented any impu- 
tation on their want of faith in the divine promises, it 
woidd have been difficult, even, by the most public and 
imposing ^^ signs," to have satisfied their cool incredu- 
lity. 

With all these elements of political and religious 
excitement stirrinir throuirh the whole fabric state or 

political eon- 

of society, it would be difficult to conceive a tuMion. 
nation in a more extraordinary state of suspense and 
agitation than the Jews about the period of the birth of 
Glirist. Their temporal and religious fortunes seemed 
drawing to an immediate issue. Their king lay slowly 
perishing of a lingermg and loathsome disease ; and his 
temper, which had so often broken out into paroxysms 
little short of insanity, now seemed to be goaded by 
bodily and mental anguish to the fuiy of a wild boast. 
Every day might be anticipated the spectacle of the 
execution of his eldest son, now on his way from Rome, 
and known to have been detected in his unnatural trea- 
sons. It seemed that even yet the royal authority and 
the stern fanaticism of the religious party, which had, 
for many years, lowered upon each other with hostile 
front, might grapple in a deadly struggle. The more 
prudent of Uie religious leaders could scarcely re- 
strain the indignant enthusiasm of their followers, 
which broke out at once on the accession of Arche- 
laus ; while, on tlie other hand, the almost incredible 
testamentary cruelty, by which Herod commanded the 
heads of the principal Jewish families to be as^i^Vile^d 
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in the Hippodrome, at the signal of his deaUi, to be 
cut down in a promiscuous massacre, may reasonably 
be ascribed to remorseless policy, as well as to frantic 
vengeance. He* might suppose, that, by removing all 
opponents of weight and influence, he could secure tlie 
peaceable succession of his descendants, if the Empe- 
ror, according to his promise, should ratify the will 
by which he had divided his dominions among his sur- 
viving sons.^ 

Li the midst of tliis civil confusion, that great event 
Birth of ^^^^ place which was to produce so total a 
chriit. revolution in the state of all mankind. How- 
ever striking the few incidents which are related of tlie 
birth of Christ, when contemplated distinct and sep- 
arate from the stirring transactions of the times, and 
through the atmosphere, as it were, of devotional feel- 
ings, which at once seem to magnify and harmonize 
them ; yet, for this very reason, we are perhaps scarcely 
capable of judging the effect which such events actu- 
ally produced, and the relative magnitude in which 
they appeared to the contemporary generation. For 
if we endeavor to cast ourselves back into the period 
to which these incidents belong, and place ourselves, 
as it were, in the midst of the awful political crisis 
which seemed about to decide at once the independ- 
ence or servitude of the nation, and might more or 
less affect the private and personal welfare of each 
family and individual, it will by no means move our 
wr>iidcr, that the conunotion excited by the appear- 
ance of the Magians in Jerusalem, and tlie announce* 
nicnt of the birth of the Christ, should not have made a 
more deep impression on the public mind, and should 
have passed away, it should seem, so speedily from the 

1 Compare Hist, of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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popular remembrance. In fact, even if generally 
credited, the intelligence that the Messiah had a{>* 
peared in the form of a new-born infant would rather 
perhaps have disappointed than gratified the high 
wrought expectation, which looked for an mstant, ap 
immediate deliverance, and would bo too impatient to 
await the slow development of his manhood. Whether 
the more considerate ex^XMsted tlio Deliverer sudilenij 
to reveal himself m his maturity of strength and 
power, may be imcertain : but tlie last thing that the 
more ardent and fiery looked for, particularly those 
who supposed that the Messiah would partake of the 
divine or superhuman nature, was his appearance as a 
child; the last throne to which they would be sum- 
moned to render their homage would be the ci*adle of 
a helpless infant.^ 

Nor is it less important, throughout the early his* 
tory of Christiamty, to seize the spirit of the Beiicr in pr»- 

. T^ ,. , ternatural In- 

times. Events which appear to us so ex- terpo^stionll. 
traordinary that we can scarcely conceive that they 
should either fail in excitmg a powerful sensation, or 
ever be obliterated from the popular remembrance, in 
their own day might pass off as of little more than or- 
dinary occurrence. During the whole life of Christ, 
and the early propagation of the religion, it must be 
borne in mind, that they took place in an ago, and 
among a people, which superstition had made so fa- 
miliar with what were supposed to be preternatural 
events, tliat wonders awakened no emotion, or were 
speedily superseded by some new demand on the ever- 
ready belief. The Jews of that period not only 
believed that the Supreme Being had the power of 
controlling tlie course of nature, but that the same 

^ ^ \lliea Chrbt coineth, do man knoweth whence he ift.'*^ — 3o\itL ^ % . 
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influence was possessed bj multitudes of subordinate 
spirits, both good and evil. Where the pious Chris- 
tian in the present day would behold the direct agency 
of the Almighty, the Jews would invariably have inters 
posed an angel as the author or ministerial agent in the 
wonderliil transaction. Where tlie Clmstian moralist 
would condemn the fierce passion, the ungovernable 
lust, or the inhuman temper, the Jew discerned the 
workings of diabolical possession. Scarcely a malady 
was endured, or cruue conmiitted, but it was traced 
to the operation of one of these myriad daemons, who 
watched every opportunity of exercising their malice 
in the sufferings and the suis of men* 

Yet the first incident in Christian history, the au« 
conevption nuuciatiou of the conception and birth of 
joiiii'the John the Baptist,^ as its wonderful circum- 
(u.c 6). stances took place in a priestly family, and 
on so public a scene as tlio Temple, might be expected 
to excite the public attention m no ordinary degree. 
The four Levitical families who returned from tlie 
Captivity had been distributed into twenty-four courses, 
one of which came into actual office in the Temple 
every week : they had assumed the old names, as if 
descended in direct lineage from the original heads of 
families; and thus the regular ministrations of the 
priesthood were re-organized on the ancient footuig, 
coeval with the foundation of the Temple. In tlie 
course of Abia, the eighth in order,* was an aged 
priest, named Zachariah. The officiating course were 

1 Luke i. 5-22. 

V As each came into office twice in the year, and there is nothing to in- 
dicate whether thJA wan the first or second peritKlf it appears to me qixitm 
im\KtA^lb\v, to calcuhitc tlie time of the vear in which this event took plaoeb 
Of thia ordering of the counies, observes Lightfoot, both Talmudm speak 
]Mtgv\j, iii. 21. 
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accustomed to cast lots for the separate functions. 
Some of these were considered of higher dignity than 
oiliers, which were either of a more menial character, 
or at least were not held in equal estimation. Nearly 
the most important was the watching and sup]»lyuig 
with incense the great brazen altar, which stood within 
the building of the Temple 4n the first or Holy Place. 
Into this, at the sound of a small bell, which gave no- 
tice to Uie worshippers at a distance, the ministering 
priest entered alone. And in the sacred chamber, into 
which the light of day never penetrated, but where 
the dim fires of the altar, and the chandeliers, which 
were never i^xtinguished, gave a solemn and imcertain 
light, still more bedinuned by the clouds of smoke 
arising from the newly fed altar of incense, no doubt, 
hi the pious mind, the sense of the more immediate 
presence of the Deity, only separated by the veil, which 
divided the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies, would 
constantly have awakened the most profound emotions* 
While the priest was employed within the gates, the 
multitude of worshippers in the adjacent court awaited 
his return; for it would seem, that tlie offering of 
incense was considered emblematic of tlie pniycrs 
of the whole nation; and though it took place twice 
every day, at morning and evening, the entrance and 
return of the priest from tlie mysterious precincts were 
watched by the devout with sometliing of awful anx- 
iety. 

This day, to the general astonishment, Zachariah, 
to whom the function had fallen, linge):ed far beyond 
the customary time. For it is said of the high- 
priest's annual entrance into the Holy of Holier, that 
he usually stayed withiu as short a time as possible, 
lest the anxious people should fear, that on acoounJl 



iM'Liiii lo t iM'iul'lc, h'sl their rcju'r, 

bt'linir was in:ikiiiL!' Ilii,^ national 

iiiel with some sinister or fata 

disfavor. When at length Zat 

could not speak ; and it was e 

mysterious manner he had been 

the anxious inquiries he could ( 

signs that something awful and 

place within the sanctuary. At w 

his full relation of the wonder 

occurred does not appear; but i 

absorbing interest both to the age 

although his wife was far advanc* 

be blessed with oflspriug; and U 

as indicating the fulfilment of one 

signs which were universally accre 

of the Messiah. 

In the vision of Zachariah, he h: 

standing on the right side of the al 
that hta i^»M— -* 
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above all, should appear as the expected harbinger, 
who was to precede and prepare the way for the 
approaching Redeemer. Tlie angel proclaimed him- 
self to be the messenger of God (Gabriel), and, both 
as a punislmient for his incredulity and a sign of the 
certainty of the promise, Zachariali was struck dumb, 
but with an assurance that the affliction should remain 
only till the accomplishment of the divine prediction 
in the birth of his son.^ If, as has been said, the 
vision of Zachariah was in any manner communicated 
to the assembled people (though the silence of the 
evangelist makes strongly against any such suppo- 
sition), or even to his kindred the officiating priest- 
hood, it would no doubt have caused a great sensation, 
falling in, as it would, with the prevailing tone of tlie 
public mind. For it was the general belief that some 
messenger would, in the language of Isaiah, " prepare 
tlie way of the Lord ; " and the last words which had, 
as it were, sealed the book of prophecy, intimated, as 
many supposed, the perianal re-appearance of Elijah, 
the greatest, and, in popular opuiion, a sort of repre- 
sentative of the whole prophetic community. The 
ascetic life to which the infant prophet was to be 
dedicated, according to the Nazaritish vow of absti- 
nence from all wine or strong drink, was likewise a 
characteristic of the prophetic order, which, although 
many, more particularly among tlie Essenes, asserted 
their inspired knowledge of futurity, was generally 
considered to have ceased in the person of Malachi, 
tlie last whose oracles were enrolled in the sacred 
canon.* 

1 Accordinf^ to JoKphos (Ant. xiii. 18), HjTcanus, the high-priest, heard 
a Toice from heaven, while he was offering on the altar of incense. 

* The mrthic interpreters (see Strauss, p. 138) assert that this "short 
TOI.. I. 7 
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It does not appear that dumbness was a legal dis- 
lurtnmof quaUficatioii for the sacerdotal function ; for 
to Hebron. Zacliariali remained among iiis bretliren, the 
priests, till their week of ministration ended. He tlieu 
returned to his usual residence in the southern pai't of 
Judaea, most probably in the ancient and well-knowu 
city of Hebron,^ which was originally a Levitical city; 
and, although tlie sacerdotal order had not resumed 
the exclusive j)Ossession of tlioir cities at the return 
fi-om the Captivity, it might lead the priestly families 
to settle more generally in those towns; and Hebron, 
though of no great size, was considered remarkably 
populous in proportion to its extent. The divine 
promise began to be accomplished; and during the 
five first months of her pregnancy, Elizabeth, tho 
wife of Zachariah, concealed herself, either avoiding 
the curious inquiries of her neighbors in these jeal- 
ous and |>erilous times, or in devotional retirement, 
rendering thanks to the Almighty for the unexpected 
blessing.^ 

It was on a far less public scene that the birth of 
Annuncia- Clifist, of whom thc cliild of Zachariah was 
^^^^ to be the harbinger, was announced to the Vir- 

gin Mother. The families which traced their descent 
from the house of David had fallen into poverty and 
neglect. When, after the return from the Babylonian 

pomi," as they call it, was invented out of the passages in the Old Tei*ta- 
iiuiit n latin;; to tlie births of InaaCf SainHon, and Samuelf by a Judaixing 
C'liristian, while tiicru were still genuine fullowera of John the Baptist, in 
onkr to conciliate Uicm to Chri.stiunity. This is admitting veiy high an- 
ti({uity t'ur the po^sa^e ; and, unless it coincided with their own tradiUous, WM 
it likely to have any inHuence upon that sect? 

i Vet, as there beeins no reason why the city of Hebron should not be 
numed, many of tlio nioiit learned writenBi Valesius, Reland, Haremberg 
Kiiiii<M>l, have suppotii'd tlmt Jutta (the name of a small city) is the right 
reading, which, being little known, was altered into a city (of) Judah. 

^ Luke I 2d-2o. 
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Captivity, the sovereignty had been asBunicd, first by 
tlie higli-pricBts of Lovitical descent, subsequently 
by the Asmonean family, who were likewise of the 
priestly line, and finally by the house of Herod, of 
Iduinean origin, but engrafted into the Maccabean line 
by the marriage of Uerod with Mariaunie, it was the 
most obvious policy to leave in tlie obscurity into 
which they had sunk that race which, if it siiould 
produce any pretendant of the least distinction, he 
might advance an hereditary claim, as dear to the 
people as it would be dangerous to the reigning 
dynasty* The whole descendants of the royal race 
seem to have sunk so low, that even the popular l)elief, 
which looked to the line of David as that from which 
tlie Messiah was to spring,^ did not invest them with 
sufficient importance to awaken the jealousy or sus- 
picion of the rulers. Joseph, a man descended from 
this royal race, had migrated, for some unknown 
reason, to a distance from the part of the land inhal)- 
ited by the tribe of Benjamin, to which, however, they 
were still considered to belong. He had settled in 
Nazareth, an obscure town in Lower Galilee, which, 
independent of the general disrepute hi which the 
whole of the Gahlean provinces were hold by the 
inhabitants of the more holy district of Judsea, seems 

1 This opinion revived eo itrongly in the time of Domitian, as, accorrliug 
to the Christian historian, to awaken the ap])ruht:nt<i<)n of thu liomaii Mm- 
psror, who commanded diligent search to be iiia<lu for nil wlio chiiiuiHl do- 
■cent firom the line of David It does not appear how many were difcovurfd^ 
as Eusebios relates the story merely for the purpo^te of showing that the de- 
scendants of onr Lord*8 brethren were brought before the Kmiicror, and dis- 
mlswd as simple laborers, too humble to be regarded with Muspieiou. Many 
families of this Uneage may have perished in the exterminating war of Titus, 
between the birth of Christ and this inquiry of Domitian. In later times. 
the Prince of the Captivity, with what right it would be impossible to decide, 
traced his descent fVom the line of the ancient kings. Couf. CasaulKiH 
Kxercit. Anti-Baron, ii. p. 17. 
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to have been marked by a kind of peculiar proverbial 
contempt. Joseph had been betrothed to a virgin of 
his own race, named Mary ; but, according to Jewish 
usage, some time was to elapse between the betrotli- 
ment and the espousals. In this interval took placo 
the annunciation of the divine conception to the Vir- 
gin.^ In no part is the singular simplicity of the 
Gospel nari-ative more striking than in the relation 
of this incident; and I should be inclined, for this 
reason alone, to reject the notion that these chapters 
were of a later date.^ So early does that remarkable 
characteristic of the evangelic writings develop itself; 
the manner in which they relate, in the same calm 
and equable tone, the most extraordinary and most 
trivial events ; the apparent absence either of wonder 
in the writer, or the desire of producing a strong 
effect on the mind of the reader.* To illustrate this, 
no passage can be more striking than the account of 
her vision: '^And the angel came in unto her, and 
said, Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord is 
with thee: blessed art thou among women. And, 
when she saw him, she was troubled at his saying, 
and cast in her mind what manner of salutation this 
should be. And the angel said unto her. Fear not, 

1 Luke 1. 26, 88. 

^ I cannot discover any great force in the critical arguments adduced to 
disjoin those preliminary chapters from the rest of the narrative. There is 
a very remarkable evidence of their authenticity in the curious apocryphal 
l)ook, the Ascennio L«ain, published from the iEthiopic by Archbishop 
J^awrence. Compare Gesenius, Jcsaias, Einleitung, p. 60. This writing 
marks its own date, the end of the reign of Nero, with unusual certainty, 
and contains dintinct allusions to these facts, as forming integral parts of 
the life of Christ. The events were no doubt treasured in the memory 
of Mary, and might by her be communicated to the apostles. 

s I may be in error, but this appears to me the marked and perceptibto 
intemal dilTercnce between the genuine and apocryphal Gospels. The lattef 
ire PiythiCf not merely in the matter, but also in their style. 
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Mary; for thou hast found favor with God. And, 
behold, tliou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring 
forth a Son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He sliall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the Higliest : 
and tlie Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
his father David : and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall bo 
no end. Then said Mary unto the angel. How shall 
this be, seeing I know not a man 7 And the angel an* 
swered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: therefore also that holy thing wluch 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. 
And, behold, thy cousin Elizabeth, she hath also con- 
ceived a son in her old age ; and this is the sixth month 
with her, who was called barren. For with Grod noth- 
ing shall be impossible. And Mary said, Beliold the 
handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to 
tliy word. And the angel departed from her." 

The Licarnation of the Deity, or the union of some 
part of tlie Divine Essence with a material jncaroatkm 
or himian body, is by no means an uncom- **' ^ ^*^' 
mon religious notion, more particularly in the East. 
Yet, in the doctrine as subsequently developed by 
Christianity, there seems the same important differ- 
ence which characterizes the whole system of the 
ancient and modern religions. It is in tlie former a 
mythological impersonation of the Power, in Christ it 
is the G<x)dness, of the Deity, which, associating itself 
with a human form, assumes the character of a rep- 
resentative of the human race; in whose person is 
exhibited a pure model of moral perfection, and whose 
ti'iumph over evil is by the slow and gradual progress 
of enlightening the mind^ and softening aud puyVl^\w% 
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the heart. The moral purpose of the descent of tha 
Deity is by no means excluded in tlie religions in 
which a similar notion has prevailed, as neither is 
that of divine power, though confining itself to acts 
of |mre beneficence, from the Christian scheme. 
This seems more particularly the case, if we may 
state any thing witli certainty concerning those half- 
mythological, half-real personages, tlie Buddh, Qau- 
tama, or Somalia Codom of the remoter East.^ In 
these systems likewise tlie overbearing excess of hu 
man wickedness demands the interference, and the 
restoration of a better order of things is the object, 
which vindicates the presence of the embodied Deity ; 
yet there is invariably a greater or less connection 
with the Oriental cosmogonical systems ; it is the tri- 
umph of mind over matter, the termination of the 
long strife between the two adverse principles. The 
Christian scheme, however it may occasionally admit 
the current language of the time, as where Christ is 
called the " Light of the World," yet in its scope and 
purport stands clear and independent of all these 
physical notions: it is original, inasmuch as it is 
purely, essentially, and exclusively a moral revela- 
tion ; its sole design to work a m iral change, to es- 
tablish a new relation between man and the Almighty 

1 The characteristic of the Buddhist religion, which in one respect iiis> 
be considered (I deprecate misconstruction) the Christianity of the remotel 
Eastf seems an union of political with religious reformation; its end to sub- 
stitute purer morality for the wild and multifarious idolatry into which 
Brahminism had degenerated, and to break down the distinctioo of castes. 
But Buddhism appears to be essentially monastic; and how different tha 
superstitious regard for life in the Buddhist firom the enlightened humanity 
of Christianity! See Mahony, in Asiat Research. viL p. 40. 

^I. Klttproth has somewhere said, that, ** next to the Christian, no ra- 
lif^ion has contributed more to ennoble the human race than the Bnddlii 
religion.'* Conifiare lilcewiso the veiy Judicious observations of Wm. Uiim* 
toJdf, liber die Kawi Sprache, p. 96. 
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Creator, and to bring to light the great secret of the 
immortality of man. 

Hence the only deviation from the course of nature 
was tlie birth of this Being from a pure Birth from, 
virgin.^ Much has been written on this sub- ^'^• 
ject ; but it is more consistent with our object to point 
out the influence of this doctrine upon the human 
mind, as hence its harmony with the general design 
of Christianity becomes more manifest. 

We estimate very inadequately the influence or the 

1 According to a trmdition known in the West at an early period, and 
quoted hy Jerome (Adv. Jovin. c 26), Buddh was bom of a virgin. So 
were the Fohi of China and the Shaka of Thibet, no doubt the same, whether 
a mythic or a real personage. The Jesuits in China were appalled at finding 
fli the mjrtliology of that coontiy, the counterpart of the ^ Virgo Deipanu" 
(Harrow's Travels in China, i.) There is something extremely curious in 
the appearance of the same religious notions in remote and apparently quite 
db«couuected countries, where it is impossible to trace the secret manner of 
their trantomssion. Certain incidents, for example, in the history of the 
lodUui Crishna, are so similar to those of the life of Christ, that De Guig- 
niant is almost inclined to believe that they are derived fh>m some very eariy 
Christian tradition. In the present instance, however, the peculiar sanctity 
attributed to viiginity in all countries, where the ascetic principle is held in 
high b<mor as approximating the pure and passionless human being to the 
Divinity, might suggest such an origin for a Deity in human form. But 
the birth of Buddh seems purely mythic: he was bom ttom Maia, the virgin 
goddees of the imaginative worid, — as it were the Phantasia of the Greeks, 
who was said by some to have given birth to Homer. The Shaka of Tlubet 
was bom from the nymph Lhamogfainpral. — Georgi. Alph. Tibet. Compare 
Bosenmuller, das Alte und Keoe Morgenland, v. iv.; on Buddh and his 
birth, Bohlen, i. 812. 

I am inclined to think, that the Jews, though partially Orientalized in 
tbdr opinions, were the people among whom such a notion was least likely 
to originate of itself. Marriage by the mass of the people was oonsidertKl in 
a holy light; and there are traces that the hopes of becoming the motlier 
of the Messiah was one t>f the blessings which, in their opinion, belonged 
to marriage; and after all, before we admit the originality of these notions 
in some of the systems to which they belong, we must ascertain (the moet 
intricate problem in the history of Eastern religious opinions) their relative 
antiquity, as compared with the Nestorian Christianity, so widrly prevalent 
in the Eaat, and the effects of this form of Christianity on the more remota 
Oriental creeda. Jerome's testimony is the most remarluiblfi. 
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value of any religion, if we merely consider its dog- 
mas, its precepts, or its opinions. The impression 
it makes, the emotions it awakens, tlie sentiments 
which it inspires, are perhaps its most vital and effect- 
ive energies. From these, men continually act; and 
the character of a particular age is moire disthictly 
marked by the predominance of these silent but uni- 
versal motives, than by the professed creed or preva- 
lent philosophy, or, in general, by the opinions of the 
times. Thus, none of the primary facts in the liistory 
of a widely extended religion can be without effect 
on the character of its believers. The images per- 
petually presented to the mind, work, as it were, into 
its most intimate bemg, become incorporated with 
the feelings, and thus powerfully contribute to form 
the moral nature of the whole race. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than that the martial Bomans 
should derive their origin from the nursling of the 
wolf, or from the god of war ; and whether those fables 
sprung from the national temperament, or contributed 
to form it, however these fierce images were enshrined 
in the national traditions, they were at once the em- 
blem and example of that bold and relentless spirit 
which gradually developed itself, until it had made 
the Romans the masters of the world. The circum- 
stances of the birth of Christ were as strictly in 
unison with the design of the religion. This incident 
seemed to incorporate with the general feeling the 
deep sense of holiness and gentleness, which was to 
characterize the followers of Jesus Christ. It was 
the consecration of sexual purity and maternal ten« 
derness. No doubt by falling in, to a certain degree, 
with Uie ascetic spirit of Oriental enthusiasm, the 
former incidentally tended to confirm tlie sanctity of 
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celibacy, which for bo mvn\j ages reigned paramount 
in tlie Church ; and, in the days in which the Virgin 
Mother was associated iivith her divine Son in the 
general adoration, the propensity to this worship was 
strengthened by its coincidence with the better feel- 
ings of our nature, especially among the female sex. 
Still the substitution of these images for such as 
formed the symbols of the older religions, was a great 
advance towards that holier and more humane tone 
of thought and feeling, with wliich it was the professed 
design of the new religion to imbue the mind of 
man.^ 

In the marvellous incidents which follow, the visit ol 
the Virgin Mother to her cousin* Elizabeth,' vwtto 
when the joy occasioned by the miraculous **^»**"»- 
conception seemed to communicate itself to the child 
of which the latter was pregnant, and called forth her 
ardent expressions of homage ; and in the Magnificat, 
or song of thanksgivmg, into which, like Hannah in 

1 The poetry of this seotiinent i« beaatiftilly expressed by Wordsworth : — 

Mother ! whose Tiigln botom ma uDcroii 
With ths least shads or thought to tin alUed; 
Womsn, sboTS all woiDen glortlled, 
0*er-tainted Nahue's solitary boast : 
Purer than ibam on central ocean tost, 
Brighter than Eastern akies at daybreak itrewn 
With Ibreed roses, than tlis unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on lieaTra's blue coast, — 
Thy imsge ftJIs to earth. Tct sure, I ween. 
Not un ftw giyen the suppliant here mi^t bend 
As to a Tisible power, in whom did blend 
AU that was mixed and ree<niciled in thes 
Of mother's lore and maidra purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrena. 

* Elizabeth must have been ftirther removed than a first consin ; for as 
H is clear that Mary, as well as her husband, was of the line of David, and 
Elizabeth of the priestly line, the connection must have been formed in a 
prccc<ling generation. 

• Lulie L 89, 6G. 
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Oie older Scriptures, the Virgin broke forth, — it is 
curious to observe how completely and exclusively 
consistent every expression appears with the state of 
belief at that period : all is purely Jewish, and accord- 
ant with the prevalent expectation of the national 
Messiah ; ^ there is no word which seems to imply any 
acquaintance with tlie unworldly and purely moral 
nature of the redemption, which was subsequently 
developed. It may perliaps appear too closely to press 
the terms of that which was the common, almost tlie 
proverbial, language of the devotional feelings; yet 
tlie expressions which intimate the degradation of the 
mighty from their seat, the disregard of the wealthy, 
the elevation of the lowly and the meek, and respect 
to the low estate of the poor, sound not imlike an 
allusion to the rejection of the proud and splendid 
royal race which had so long ruled the nation, and 
the assumption of the tlirone of David by one bom in 
a more humble state.* 

After the return of Mary to Nazareth, the birth of 

Birth of John J^^^" ^'^^ Baptist cxcitcd the attention of the 
the Baptbt. ^yi^^iQ q{ Southern Judaea to the fulfilment of 

the rest of the prediction.' When the child is about to 
be named, the dumb father interferes: he writes on 
a tablet the name by which he desires him to be called, 
and instantaneously recoverH his speech. It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that, in this hymn of thanksgiving, 
the part which was to be assigned to John in the pro- 

1 Agreeing, so far as Uie fiict, with Strauss, I should draw a directly 
opposite inference, — the high improbability that this remarkable keeping^ this 
pure Judaism, wiUiout the intervention of Christian notions, should have 
been maintained, if this passage had been invented or composed after the 
complete formation of the Christian scheme. 

2 Ncaiider, in his recently published work, has made similar observatioiii 
•n the Jewish notions in the Song of Simoon. — Lebeo Jesu, p. 26. 

8 Luke i. 57, 80. 
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mulgation of tlic new faith, and his subordination to 
tlio unborn Messiah, are distinctly announced. Al- 
ready, while one is but a new-boni infant, tlie other 
scarcely conceived in tlie womb of his mother, they 
hare assumed their separate stations: the child of 
Elizabeth is announced as the prophet of the Highest, 
who shsdl go " beforo the face of the Lord, to prei)aro 
his ways." Yet even here the Jewish notion pro- 
dominates : the first object of the Messiah's coming is 
that the children of Israel ^^ should bo saved from 
tlieir enemies and from the hand of all that hate them ; 
that they, being delivered from the hand of their ene- 
mies might serve him without fear." ^ 

As the period approaches at which the child of Mary 
is to be l)orn, an apparently fortuitous circum- j^^^ ^^ 
stance sununons both Joseph and tlie Virgin *•"»'•»»•">• 
3f other from their residence in the unpopular town oi 
Kazaredi, in the province of Galilee, to Bethlehem, 
a small village to the south of Jerusalem.' Joseph on 
tlie discovery of the pregnancy of his betrothed, being a 
man of gentle^ character, had been willing to spare her 
the rigorous punishment enacted by the law in such 
cases, and determined on a private dissolution of the 
marriage.* A vision, however, warned him of the real 

1 Even the expreseion the ** remiMion of mds/* which to a Christian ear 
may bear a di/Terent pense, to the Jew would convey a mach narrower mean- 
ing. All cahunityi being a maric of the divine displeasare, was an CAidcnce 
of fin ; every maric of divine fiivor, therefore, an evidence of divine forgive- 
0€8ii. The expreesiun is frequently used in its Jewish sense in the book of 
Ma£talK>es,~l Mace iii. 8? 2 Mace viii. 6, 27, and 29; vii. 98. Le Clero 
has made a simOar observation (note tn loe.)^ but is opposed by Whitby, 
who. however, does not appear to have been veiy profoundly acquainted 
witli Jewish phraseology. 

> Matt. I. 18, 25. * Grotius, tn Jbc., from Chrysostom. 

^ A bill of divorce was necessary, even when the parties were only b^- 
trothtHl. aud where the marriage had not actually been solemnized. It la 
probable, that the Mosaic Law, which in such cases aii^udged a female tm 
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state of the case, and he no longer hesitated, though 
abstaining from all connection, to take her to his 
home ; and accordingly, being of the same descent, she 
accompanied him to Bethlehem. This town, as the 
birthplace of David, had always been consecrated in 
the memory of the Jews with peculiar reverence; 
and no prediction in the Old Testament appears more 
distinct than that which assigns for the nativity of the 
great Prince, who was to jx^rpetuate the line of David, 
the same town which had given birth to liis royal 
ancestor.^ 

llie decree of the Emperor Augustus,* in obedience 
Decrwjof ^ wliich thc wliolo populatiou of Palestine 
Augustus, ^j^g ^ ]yQ enrolled and registered, has been, 
and still remains, an endless subject of controversy.' 

death (Deut. xx. 23-25), was not at this time executed in ita ori^^inal rigor. It 
appears from Abarlmnel (Buxtorf, de Divort.) that in certain cases a betrothed 
niaiden might be divorced witliout stating the cause in the bill of divorce. 
This is tlie meaning of the word XaOpa^ secretly. Grotius, m loc 

1 Micah V. 2. « Luke ii. 1, 7. 

s The great difHculty ariftcs from the introduction of the name of Cyrenini 
as the governor^ under whose direction thc enrolment, or, as it is no doubt 
mistntnRluted in our version, the taxation, took place. But it is well known 
that Cyrenius did not become governor of S}Tia till several years later. The 
moAt usual way of accounting for this difficulty, adopted by Lardner and 
Tuley, is thc natural one of supposing that Cyrenius conducted the traosao- 
tion, w^hilc holding a subordinate situation in the pro^nncc, of which he after- 
wards became governor, and superintended a more regular taxation. But 
Mr. Greswell has recently adduced strong reasons for questioning whether 
Cyrenius could have been at this time in Palestine; and I agree with him, 
that such a census must have been made by the native authoritiea under 
llenMl. The alternative remains either to suppose some error in the Gospel 
of St Luke, as it now stands, or to adopt another version. That followed 
by Mr. Greswell, notwithstanding his af)parent authorities, sounds to me 
quite irreconciluble with the genius of the Greek language. There cannot 
perhaiM be found a more brief and satisfactory summary of the dlfTerent 
opinions on this subject than in the common book, Elsley^s Annotations on 
tlie Gospels. Tholuck, in his answer to Strauss, has cxamiijed the question 
at great length, pp. 16^198. Neander fairly admits the possibility of • 
mistake in a point of this kind, on the part of the Evangelists. — Leben Jflsti 

/ 

i 
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One point seems clear, that the enrolment must have 
been of the nature of a population-census ; for any 
property possessed by Joseph or Mary must have been 
at Nazareth ; and the enrolment, which seems to have 
included both husband and wife, was made at the 
place where the genealogical registers of the tril^es were 
kept. About this period, Josephus gives an accoui<t 
of an oath of allegiance and of fidelity to Cscsar and 
to the interests of the reigning sovereign, which was to 
be taken by tlie whole Jewish nation. Tlie affair of 
this oath is strangely mingled up with predictions 
of a change of dynasty, and with the expected api)ear- 
ance of a great king, under whose all-powerful reign 
the most extraordinary events were to take place. 
Six thousand of the Pharisees, the violent religious 
party, resolutely refused to take the oath. They wero 
fined, and their fine discharged by the low-l)orn wife 
of Plieroras, the brother of Herod, into whose line 
certain impostors or entlmsiasts, pretending to the 
gift of prophecy, had declared that the succession was 
to pass.^ An eunuch, Bagoas, to whom they had 
promised peculiar and miraculous advantages during 
the reign of the great predicted king,^ was implicated 

p. 19. With him, I am at a loss to conceivo how Dr. Strauss can inia;;ine 
a myth in sach a plain prosaic sentence. The Essay of Zuiiipt of Hcrlin 
(Commentatio de SyriA Romanorum provincii a Ciesare Augu»to ad T. Ves- 
pasianum) has thrown onexpected light on this question. Zunifit n\wwn 
very strong grounds for believing that Cyrenius (Quirinus) was twice Pi\>> 
curator of Syria, once precisely at this time. 

1 Though inclined to agree with Lardner in supposing that tlie census 
or population-return mentioned by St Luke was connected with the onth 
of fidelity to Augustas and to Herod, I cannot enter into his notion, that the 
.whole circumstantial and highly credible statement of Josephus is but a 
maliciously disguised account of the incidents which took place at the birth 
of Christ — Larduer*s Works, vol. i. (4to edit) p. 152. 

< Independent of the nature of this promise, on which I am intentionally 
silent, tlie text of Josephus (AnC xvii. 2, 6) is unintelligible as it stands; mt 
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in this conspiracy, and suffbred death, with many of 
tlic obstinate i^harisecs and of Herod*s kiii<h*ed. It ia 
highly probable that the adininistralion of the oath of 
allegiance hi Josephus, and the census in St. Luke, 
belong to the same transaction : for, if the oath was to 
be taken l)y all the subjects of Herod, a general enrol- 
ment would be necessary throughout his domiiiions; 
and it was likely, according to Jewish usiigo, that this 
enrolment would be conducted according to tlio es- 
tablished divisions of the tribes.^ If, however, the 
expectation of the Messiali had penetmted even into 
the palace of ilerod ; if it had been made use of in the 
intrigues and dissensions among the separate branches 
of his family ; if the strong religious faction had not 
scrupled to assume the character of divinely inspired 
prophets, and to proclaim an immediate change of 
dynasty, — the whole conduct of Herod, as described 
by the evangelists, harmonizes in a most singular man 
ner with the circumstances of the times. Though tlv* 
birth of Jesus nnght appear to Herod but as an insig* 
nificant episode in the more dangerous tragic plot 
which was unfolding itself in his own family, yet his 
jealous apprehension at the very name of a ucw-bom 
native king would seize at once on the most trifling 
cause of suspicion ; and the judicial massacre of many 
of the most influential of the Pharisees, and of his 
own kindred in Jerusalem, whicli took place on the 
discovery of this plot, was a fitting prelude for the 

is tlie emendation proposed by Ward, a friend of Lardner*8, though in- 
genious, altogether satisfactory. — Lardner, ib. 

1 IMie chronc'logicai ditlicultles in this case do not appear to me of great 
inifN)rtam'Cf as the whole affair of the oath may liave occupied some time, 
and the eunihuent may have taken phico somewhat later in tlie prorinoM 
Uimu iu the capital. 
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slaughtor of all the children under a certain age in 
Bethlehem. 

But whether the enrolment, whicli summoned Joseph 
and Mary to the town where tlie registers of i^irthot 
their descent were kept, was connected with ^**'**^ 
this oath of fidelity to the em])cror and the king, or 
whether it was only a popidation-return, made by the 
command of tlie emperor, in all the provinces where 
tlie Roman sovereignty or influence extended,^ it 
singularly contributed to the completion of the proph- 
ecy to which we have alluded, which designated the 
city of David as the birthplace of the Messiali. Those 
who claimed descent from the families whose original 
possessions were in the neighlH)rhood of Bethlehem, 
crowded the whole of the small town ; and in the sta 
ble of the inn or caitivaiisary was born THE CHILD, 
whose moral doctrines, if adopted throughout the 
world, would destroy more than half the misery by 
destroying all the vice and mutual hostility of men ; 
and who has been for centuries the object of adoration, 
as the Divine Mediator between God and man, through- 
out the most civilized and enlightened nations of the 
oarth. Of this immediate epoch, only one incident 
is recorded ; but, in all the early history of Cliris- 
tianity, nothing is more beautiful, nor in more perfect 
unison with the future character of the religion, tlian 
the first revelation of its benign principles, by voices 

1 TliU view 19 maintained bj Tholuck, and seems to receive some support 
from the bi|;b authoritv of Savigny, writing on another subject: it is sup- 
piirtcd by pa^Miges of Ute writers, Isidore and Cassiodorus. ** Augusti siqui- 
dem temporibus orbis Romanus agris divisus censuqae descriptus est, ut 
poist>eMio sua nulli luiberetur incerta, quam pro tributomm suscvperat quan* 
til ate solvenda." Of itself, the authority of Cassiodorus, though a sensible 
writer, would have no groat weight; but he may have read many works 
unknown to us on this period of history, of which we possess singulariy 
imperfect information. 
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from heaven to the lowly shepherds.^ Tlie procla- 
mation of " Glory to God, peace on earth, and good 
will towards men," is not made by day, but m the 
quiet stillness of the night ;^ not in the stately temple 
of the ancient worsliip, but among the peaceful pii^ 
tures ; not to the religious senate of the Jewish people, 
or to the priesthood arrayed in all the splendor of 
public ministration, but to peasants employed on their 
lowly occupation.^ 

In eight days, according to the law, the child was 
initiated into the race of Abraham, by the rite of cir- 
cumcision; and when the forty days of purification, 
likewise appointed by the statute, are over, the Virgin 
Mother hastens to make the customary presentation of 
the first-born male in the Temple. Her oficring is that 
of the poorer Jewish females, who, while the more 
wealthy made an oblation of a lamb, were content 

1 Luke ii. 8, 20. 

3 Neander has well observed that the modesty of this quiet scene is not in 
accordunce with what might be expected firom the fertility and boldness of 
mythic invention. 

s The year in which Christ was bom is still contested. There is even 
.?nore uncertainty concerning the time of the year, which learned men are 
still laboring to determine. Where there is and can be no certainty, it is 
the wisest course to a<;knowIedge our ignorance, and not to claim the authority 
of hii4toric truth for that which is purely coi^'ectural. The two ablest modem 
Knglish writer)} who have investigated tiie chronology of the life of Chri«tf 
L>r. Burton and Mr. Greswell, have come to opposite conclusions; one con- 
tending for tlie 8pring, the other for the autumn. Kven if the argument of 
either had an\' t>olid ground to rest on, it would be difficult (would it be worth 
^hile?) to extirpate the traditJonaxy belief, so beautifully embodied lu Mil- 
ton's llvmn : — 

It was the winter wild 

l^lien the he«Ten*bom child, &e. 

Were the point of the least importance, we should, no doubt, have known 
more about it. " (^uid tandem rcfert annum et diem exorti luminis, ignuraro 
quuni appaniissc illud, et ciccis honiinum mentibus illuxisse constet, neque sit^ 
quod obsistat nobis, ne splendore ac calore ejus utamur." — Mosheim, de Kcb. 
(Jh^i^t. p. 62. There is a good essay in the Opuscula of Jablouski, iil. 317, 
on the origin of the festivity of Christmas Day. 
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with the least costly, a pair of turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons.^ Only two persons are recorded as 
having any knowledge of the ftiture destiny of the 
child, — Anna, a woman endowed with a prophetical 
character, and the aged Simeon. That Simeon^ was 
not the celebrated master of the schools of Jewish 
learning, the son of Hillel, and the father of Gamaliel, 
is fairly inferred from the silence of St. Luke, who, 
though chiefly writing for the Greek converts, would 
scarcely have omitted to state distinctly the testimony 
of so distinguished a man to tlie Messiahship of Jesus. 
There are other insurmountable historical objections.* 
Though occurrences among the more devout worship- 
pers in the Temple were perhaps less likely 
to reach the ear of Herod tlian those in any 
other part of the city, yet it was impossible that the 
solemn act of recognizing the Messiah in the infant 
son of Mary, on so pubUc a scei>e, by a mau whose lan- 
guage and conduct were watched by the whole people, 
could escape observation. Such an acknowledgment, 
by so high an authority, would immediately have been 

I Lake iL 21, 89. 

> This was the notioii of Lightfoot, who, though often invaluable as inter- 
preting the New TcStament firom Jewish usages, is sometimes misled by 
his Kabbinism into £uiciful analogies and illustrations. — Hist Jews, ii. 403, 
note, 

* Our fint and not least embarrassing difficulty in harmonizing the &LctB 
recorded in the several Gospels is the relative priority of the presentation in 
the Temple and the visit of the Magians to Bethlehem. On one side, there 
appears no reason for the return of the parents and the child, after the pre- 
sentation, to Bethlehem, where they appear to have had no friends, atid 
where tlie object of tlieir visit was most probably effected : on the otlicr hand, 
it is still more improbable, that, after the visit of the llagians, they should 
rush, as it were, into the very jaws of danger, by visiting Jerusalem, after the 
jealousy of Herod was awakened. Yet, in both cases, it should be remem- 
bt^red that Bethlehem was but six miles, or two hours* journey, from Jerusa- 
lem. — Keland, I'alest' i, p. 424. See, on one side, Schleierraacher's Eijtsay 
on St. Luke, p. 47, though I entirely dissent on the point from the explajia> 
tkm of this author; on the other, Hug's Introductiuo. 

TOL. I. 8 
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noised abroad ; no prudence could have suppressed 
the instantaneous excitement. Besides this, if ah've 
at this time, Simeon ben Uillel would have presided 
in the court of inquiry, summoned by Herod, after the 
a])nearance of the Magi. The most remarkable point 
jii« benedio- ^*^ ^'^^ bcncdiction of Simeon is the prediction 
"""■ that the child, who it would have been sup- 

posed would have caused unmiugled pride and joy, 
should also bo the cause of the deepest sorrow to his 
mother, and of the most fearful calamities, as well as 
of glory, to the nation.^ 

The intercommunion of opinions between the Jewish 
and Zoroastrian religions throws groat light on the 
visit of the Magi, or Wise Men, to Jerusalem. 
The impregnation of the Jewish notions about 
the Messiah with the Magian doctrines of the final 
trhimph of Ormusd, makes it by no means improbable, 
that, on the other side, the national doctrines of the 
Jews may have worked their way into the popular 
belief of the East, or at least into the opinions of those 
among the Magian hierarchy who had come moi'O 
immediately into contact with the Babylonian Jews.* 
From them they may have adopted the expectation of 
the Great Principle of Light in a himian form, and 
descending, according to ancient prophecy, from tho 
race of Israel ; and thus have been prepared to set 
forth at the first appearance of the luminous body, by 
which they were led to Judaea.^ The universal usago 

1 MaU. ii. 1-12. 

3 The communication with Babylonia at tiiia period was constant and 
To^lar; so much so, that Herod fortified and garrisoned a strong castle, 
placed under a Babylonian commander, to protect the caravans firom this 
quarter from the untamable robbers of the TrachonitiS| the district eASt «f 
the Jordan and of the Sea of Tiberias. 

* WhBt this luminous celestial appearance was, has been debated vitii 
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of the East, never to approach the presence of a 
Buperior, particularly a sovereign, without some pre- 
cious gift, is naturally exemplified in their costly but 
portable ofTerings of gold, myrrh, and frankincense.^ 

The appearance of these strangers in Jerusalem at 
this critical period, particularly if considered ^. ,^ 
in connection with the conspiracy in the J«™«>««- 
family of Herod and among the religious faction, as it 
excited an extraordinary sensation through the whole 
city, would re-awaken all the watchfulness of tho 
monarch. The assemblage of the religious authorities, 
in order that they might judicially declare tlie place 
from which the Messiah was expected, might be in« 
tended not merely to direct the ministers of the royal 
vengeance to the quarter from whence danger was to 
be apprehended, but to force the acknowledged in« 
terpreters of the sacred writings to an authoritative 
declaration as to the circumstances of the Messiah's 
birth ; so, if any event shoxdd occur, contrary to their 

nnwearied actiTity. I would refbr more paitScnlariy to the work of Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 809. There wUl be found, very clearly stated, 
the opinion of Kepler (adopted by Bishop Hunter), which explams it as a con- 
junction between Jupiter and Saturn. 

For my own part, I cannot understand why the words of St BCatthew^ 
relatini; to such a subject, are to be so rigidly interpreted; the same latitude 
(»f expression may be allowed on astronomical subjects as necessarily must be 
in the Old Testament The vagueness and uncertainty, possibly the scien- 
tific inaiTuracy, seem to me the inevitable consequences of the manner in 
which such circumstances must have been preserved, as handed down and 
subsequently reduced to writing by simple persons, awe-struck under such 
eztracinlinary events. 

1 It is the general opinion that the Magi came from Arabia. Pliny and 
rtoUmy (Grotiiis,Mi he.) name Ambian Magi; and the gifts were considered 
the produce of that country. But, in fact, gold, myrrh, and frankincense are 
too common in the East, and too generally used as presents to a superior, to 
indicate, with any certainty, the place from whence they came. If, indeed, 
by Anbia be meant, not the peniatula, but the whole district reaching to the 
Euphrates, this notion may be true; but it is more probable that thqr 
6om bctycod the Euphimtaa. 
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Ycrsioii of the prophocies, either to commit them on 
the side of the ruling powers, or altogether to invali- 
date the expectation that was dangerously brooding in 
the i>opular mind. The subtlety of Herod's character 
is as strikingly exhibited in his pretended resolution 
to join the Magians in their worship of the new-born 
king, as his relentless decision, when the Magians did 
not return to Jerusalem, in conmianding the general 
massacre of all the infants under the age of two years 
in Betlilehem and its district.^ 

Egypt, where, by divine command, the parents of 
Flight into J^sus took refuge, was but a few days' 
^p*- journey, on a line perpetually frequented by 
regular caravans ; and in that country those who fled 
from Palestine could scarcely fail to meet with hospi- 
table reception, among some of that second nation of 
Jews who inhabited Alexandria and its neighborhood.' 

1 The murder of the Innocents is a carious instance of the Te-ectaon of 
legendary extravagance on the plain truth of the evangelic history. The 
Greek church canonized the 14,000 Innocents; and another notion, founded 
on a misinterpretation of Hevelations (xiv. 8), swelled the number to 144,000. 
The former, at least, was the common belief of the Church, though even in our 
Liturgy the latter has in some degree been sanctioned, by retaining the chap- 
ter of Revelations as the epistle for tlie day. Even later, Jeremy Tayliur, in liis 
Life of Christ, admits tJie 14,000 without scruple, or, rather, without thought. 
The error did not csi*ape the notice of the acute adversaries of Christianit}*, 
wlio, impcacliing this extravagant tale, attempted to bring the evangelic nar- 
rative into discretlit. Voesius, I believe, was the first divine who pointed out 
the monstrous absurdity of supposing such a number of infkut children in so 
small a village. — Matt. ii. 13-18. 

> Some of the Kabbinical stories accuse Jesus of having brought *'h!a 
enctuuitinents ** out of Kg;}'P^ (Lightfoot, xi. 45.) There is no satisfactory 
evidence as to the antiquity of these notions, or, absurd as they are, tliejr 
might be some testimony to the authenticity of this part of the Christian 
history. See also Eisenmcnger, i. p. 160. 

The Jewish fiction of the birth of Jesus is at least as old as the time of 
Celsus (Origen contra Cols. 1), but bears the impress of hostile malice, in 
asttigiiing as his parent a Ilomaii soldier. This is the fable which was per- 
petuated from that time by Jewish animosity, till it assumed its most obnox* 
ious form in the Toldoth Jesu. How much more natoral and credible thftm 
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On their return from Egypt, after the death of Herod 
(which took place in the ensuing year, though ^^^^ ^ 
the parents of Jesus did not leave Egypt till ®**"*** 
the accession of Archelaus), Joseph, justly apprehensive 
that tlie son might inherit the jealousy and relentless 
disposition of the father, of wliich he had already given 
Tearful indications, retired to his former residence in 
Galilee, under the less suspicious dominion of Herod 
Autipas.^ There the general prejudice against Galilee 
might be their best security ; and the universal belief 
tliat it was in Judsea that the great king was to assimie 
his sovereignty, would render their situation less per- 
ilous ; for it was the throne of the monarch of Judah, 
the dominion of the ruler in Jerusalem, rather than the 
government of the Gralilean tetrarch, which would have 
been considered in danger from the appearance of the 
Messiah. 

the minute detail which so obyiouslj betrays later and hofitile inTention, the 
▼ague inquiiy of hia own compatrioCa, ** la not thia the carpenter's son ?** — 
Bfatt. xiti. 65. 

The answer of Origen to this Jewish inTention is sensible and Judicious. 
The Christiana, if such a story liad been true, would have invented some- 
tiling more directly opposed to the real truth; they would not have agreed so 
&r with the relation, but rather carefully suppressed every allusion to the 
cxtraordinaiy birth of Jesus. TMvavro yup 6XX^ TfrevdoKoteladat dtd rd 
o^odpd irapaSo§av r^v UmpiaVf xal f/^ uonepet ^Kovaiuc ovyKaTcadeadai 
iri obK &ird owtfBuv dvdpurmns y^ftuv b 'I^oonf iynii9^, — Contra Cela. L 1%, 

1 Ifatt zL 19, 38. LakexL4a 
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RECENT LTVIBS OF CHBI8T. 

At the time when this part of the present work was written, the 
ultra-rationalist work of Professor Paolus, the Lcben Jesu (Hei* 
del berg, 1828), was the most recent pablication. Since that time 
have appeared the Life of Jesus, Das Leben Jesu, by Dr. D. F. 
Strauss (2d edition, TUbingen, 1837), and the counter publica- 
tion of Neander, Das Leben Jesu (Berlin, 1837) ; to say nothing 
of a great number of controversial pamphlets and reviews, arising 
out of the work of Dr. Strauss. 

This work (consisting of two thick and closely printed volumes 
of nearly 800 pages each) is a grave and elaborate exposition of 
an extraordinary hypothesis, which Dr. Strauss offers, in order 
to reconcile Christianity with the advancing intelligence of man- 
kind, which is weary and dissatisfied with all previous philosophi- 
cal and rationalist theories. Dr. Strauss solemnly declares, that 
the essence of Christianity is entirely independent of his critical 
remarks. " The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, hia 
resurrection and ascension, remain eternal truths, however their 
reality, as historical facts, may be called in question,^ ' Ue refers 
to a dissertation at the close of his work, "to show that the 
doctrinal contents of the Life of Jesus are uninjured ; and that 
the calmness and cold-bloodedness with which his criticism pro- 
ceeds in its dangerous operations can only be explained by his 
conviction, that it is not in the least prejudicial to Christian 
failh.^^ That dissertation, which opens (t. ii. p. 691) with a sin- 
gularly eloquent description of the total destruction which this 
remorseless criticism has made in the ordinary grounds of Chris- 

1 ** Christ! tibematiirliche Geburt, seine Wunder, seine Anfereteliang and 
llimmelfahrt bleiben ewige Wahrheiten, so schr ihre Wirklichkeit ala 
risdie Facta angexweifelt werden mag.** — Voiredei niL 
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tian faith and practice, I have read with much attention. But 
what resting-place it proposes to substitute for Chrl8tian faith 
I have been unable to discover, and must acknowledge my un- 
willingness to abandon the firm ground of historical evidence, to 
place myself on any sublime but unaiubstantial cloud which may 
be offered by a mystic and unintelligible philosophy. Esiwcially 
ad I find Dr. Strauss himself coolly contemplating, at the close 
of his work, the desolating effects of his own arguments, looking 
about in vain for the unsubstantial tenets which he has extirpated 
by his uncompromising logic, and plainly admitting, that, if he 
has shattered to pieces the edifice of Christianity, it is not his 
fault. 
- But Christianity will survive the criticism of Dr. Strauss. 

I would, however, calmly consider the first principles of this 
work, which appear to me, in many respects, singularly narrow 
and unphilosophical ; by no means formed on an extensive and 
complete view of the whole case, and resting on grounds which, 
in my judgment, would be subversive of all history. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, that the whole histor}' of our 
I^rd, as related in the Gospels, is mythic ; that is to say, a kind 
of imaginative amplification of certain vague and slender tradi- 
tions, the germ of which it is now impossible to trace. These 
myths are partly wliat he calls historical, partly philosophic, 
fonned with the design of developing an ideal character of Jcsius, 
and of harmonizing that character with the Jewish notions of the 
Messiah. In order to prove this, the whole intermediate part 
of the work is a most elaborate, and it would be uncandid not to 
say a singularly skilful, examination of the difficulties and dis- 
crepancies in the Gospels ; and a perpetual endeavor to show in 
what manner and with what design each separate myth assumed 
its present form. 

Arguing on the ground of Dr. Strauss, I would urge the follow- 
ing objections, which appear to me fatal to his whole system : — 

First, The hypothesis of Strauss is unphilosophical, because it 
assumes dogmatically the principal point in dispute. His first 
canon of criticism is (t. i. p. 103), that wherever there is any 
thing supernatural, ^angelic appearance, miracle, or interposition 
of the Deity, ^there we may presume a myth. Thus he concludes, 
both against the supematuralists, as they are called in Germany, 
and the general mass of Christian believers of all sects in th'iS 
countr}', tliat any reconled interference with tUc otd'wxatv ^xwi\ 
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experienced order of causation must be unhistorical and untrue ; 
and even against the rationalists, that these wonders did not 
even apparently take place, having been supposed to be miracu* 
lous, from tiie superstition or ignorance of physical causes among 
the spectators : they Cannot be even the honest, though mistaken, 
reports of cyc-wituesses. 

liut, secondly, Tlie belie/t in some of those supernatural events, 
ejj. the resurrection, is indispensable to the existence of the 
reli<j;ion. To suppose that this belief grew up alter the religion 
Vfus formed, to assume these primary facts as after-thoughts, 
seems to me an absolute impossibility. But if they, or any one 
of them, were integral parts of the religion from its earliest 
origin, though they may possibly have been subsequently embel- 
lii^hed or unfaithfully recorded in the Gospels, their supernatural 
character is no evidence that they are so. 

Tliirdly, Besides this inevitable inference, that the religion 
could not have subsequently invented that which was tlie founda- 
tion of the religion, — that these things must have been the belief 
of the first Christian communities, — there is distinct evidence 
in the Acts of the Apostles (though Dr. Strauss, it seems, would 
involve that book in the fate of the Gospels), in the apostolical 
Epistles, and in every Mrritten document and tradition, that they 
were so. The general harmony of these three distinct classes 
of records, as to tlie main preternatural facts in the Gospels, 
proves incontestably that they were not the slow growth of 
a subsequent period, embodied in narratives composed in the 
second century. 

For, fourthly. Dr. Strauss hOB by no means examined the evi- 
dence for the early existence of the Gospels with ^e rigid dili- 
gence which characterizes the rest of his work. I think he does 
not fairly state that the early notices of the Gospels, in the works 
of the primitive Fathers, show, not only their existence, but their 
general reception among the Christian communities, which imply 
both a much earlier composition and some strong grounds for 
their authenticity. As to the time when the Gospels were com- 
posed, his argument seems to me self-destructive. The later he 
8upiK)ses them to have been written, the more impossible (con- 
sidering that the Christians were then so widely disseminated in 
Europe and Asia) is their accordance with each other in the 
same design or the same motives for fiction: if he takes an 
earlier date, he has no room for his long process of mythic detel* 
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opment. In one place, he appears to admit that the three first 
Gos})els, at least, most have been completed between the d«iath 
of our Lord and the destruction of Jerusalem, less than forty 
years. (I myself consider their silence, or rather the obscure 
and confused prophetic allusions to that event, as absolutely 
decisive on this point with regard to all the four.) But is it 
conceivable, that, in this narrow period, this mythic spirit should 
have been so prolific, and the primitive simplicity of the Christian 
history have been so embellished, and then universally received 
by the fini generation of believers ? 

The place, as well as the period, of their composition, is en- 
cumbered with difficulties, according to this system. Where 
were they written ? If all, or rather the three first, in Palestine, 
whence their general acceptance without direct and acknowl- 
edged authority ? If in different parts of the world, their general 
acceptance is equally improbable ; their similarity of design and 
object, altogether unaccountAble. 

Were they written with this mythic latitude by Judaizing or 
Ilellcnizing Christians? If by Judaizing, I should expect to 
find far more of Judaism, of Jewish tradition, usage, and lan- 
guage, as appears to have been the case in the Ebionitish Gospel ; 
ii* by Ilellcnizing, the attempt to frame the myths in accordance 
with Jewish traditions is inconceivable.' They Judaize too little 
for the Petrine Christians (that is, those who considered the 
Gospel in some son a re-enactment of the Mosaic Law), too 
much for the foUowers of St. Paul, who rejected the Law. 

The other canons of Dr. Strauss seem to me subversive of all 
history. Kvery thing extraordinary or improbable, the prophetic 
anticipations of youthful ambition, complete revolution in indi- 
vidual character (he appears to allude to the change in the 
character of the Apostles ader the resurrection, usually, and in 
my opinion justly, considered as one of the strongest arguments 
of the truth of the narrative), though he admits that this canon 

1 Dr. Stnuiss, for instance, asserts all the passages relating to the miracolous 
birth of Christ (the fint chapters of St Matthew and St Luke), and those 
which relate His bi4>tism in St John, to have proceeded fh>m two distinct 
clasees of Christians, differing materially, or rather directly opposed to each 
other, in their notions of the Messiah, — a Judaizing and an anti-docetic sect 
See vol. i. pp. 446-448. We must find time, not merely for the growth and 
development of both notions, but for their blending into one system, and the 
general adoption of that system by the Christian commumUtia* 
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IB to be applied with caution, are presumptiTe of a m3rt1uc char- 
acter. 

If discrepancies in the circumstances between narratiyes of the 
same events, or differences of arrangement in point of time, par* 
ticujarly among rude and inartificial writers, are to be admitted 
as proofs of this kind of fiction, all history is mjthic ; even the 
accounts of every transaction in the daily papers, which are 
never found to agree precisely in the minute details, are likeMriso 
mythic. 

To these, which appear to me conclusive arguments against the 
hypothesis of Dr. Strauss, I would add some observations, which 
to my mind are general maxims, whicli must be applied to all 
such discussions. 

No religion is in its origin mythic. Mythologists embelliah, 
adapt, modify, idealize, clothe in allegory or symbol, received 
and acknowledged trutlis. This is a later process, and addressed 
to the imagination, already excited, and prepared to receive 
established doctrines or opinions in this new form. But, io 
Christianity (according to Dr. Strauss^s hypothesis), what was the 
iirst impulse, tlie germ, of all this high-wrought and successful 
idealization ? Nothing more than the existence of a man named 
Jesus, who obtained a few followers, and was put to death af 
a malefactor, without any pretensions on his part to a superior 
character, either as a divine or a divinely commissioned being, 
or as the expected Messiah of the Jews. VVliatever, extorted 
by the necessity of the case, is added to this primary conception 
of the character of Jesus, in order sufficiently to awaken tlie 
human mind to a new religion connected with his name, — belief 
of his miraculous powers, of his resurrection, of his Messiahship, 
even of his more than human virtue and wisdom, — tends to verify 
the delineation of his character in his Gospels, as the original 
object of admiration and belief to his followers, and to anticipate 
and preclude, as it were, its being a subsequent mythic invention. 

Can the period in which Jesus appeared be justly considered 
a mythic age ? If by mythic age (and I do not think Dr. Strauss 
very rigid and philosophical in the use of the term) be meant an 
age in which there was a general and even superstitious belief 
in wonders and prodigies, mingled up with much cool incredulity, 
this cannot be denied. The prodigies which are related by grave 
historians, as taking place at the death of Caisar ; those which 
Joi^cpluis, who is disposed to rationalize many of the miracles 
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of the mxiy historj ofliis people, describes daring tlie captnro of 
Jerusalem, ^ are enough, out of the countless instances irfatch 
could be adduced, to determine the question. But, if the term 
mythic be more properly applied to that idealization, that invest- 
ing religious doctrines in allegory or symbol; above all, that 
elevating into a deity a man only distinguished for moral excel- 
lence (the deification of the Roman emperors was a political act), 
— this appears to me to be repugnant to the genius of the time 
and of the country. Among the Jewish traditions in the Talmud, 
there is much fable, much parable, much apologue ; as far as I 
can discern, nothing, strictly speaking, mythic. Philo^s is a kind 
of poetico-philosophic rationalism. The later legends, of Simon 
Magus, Alexander in Lucian, and ApoUonius in Tyana, are 
subsequent inventions, ader the inuiginative impulse given by 
Christianity, possibly imitative of the Gospels. 

I would be understood, however, as laying least stress upon 
this argument, as this tendency to imaginative excitement and 
creation does not depend so much on the age as on the state of 
civilization, which perhaps, in the East, has never become com- 
pletely exempt from this tendency. 

But I cannot admit the spurious Gospels, which seem to me 
the manifest ofl&pring of Gnostic and heretical sects, and to have 
been composed at periods which historical criticism might desig- 
nate from internal evidence, though clearly mythical^ to involve 
the genuine Gospels in the same proscription. To a discriminat- 
ing and unprejudiced mind, I would rest the distinction between 
mythical and non-mythical on the comparison between the apoo- 
r)'phal and canonical Gospels.* 

Neander, in my opinion, has exercised a very sound judgment 
in declining direct controversy with Dr. Strauss ; for controversy, 
even conducted in the calm and Christian spirit of Ncandcr, 
rarely works conviction, except in those who arc already con- 
vinced. He has chosen the better course of giving a fair and 
candid view of the opposite side of the question, and of exhibiting 
the accordance of the ordinary view of the origin and authority 
of the Gospels with sound reason and advanced pliilosopliy. He 
has dissembled no difficulties, and appealed to no passions. It 
affords me much satisfaction to find, that, although my plan did 

1 The nearest approach to the mythic would perlisps be the kind of divine 
character aanimed l^ Siniun Ifagus among the Samaritansi and alluded to ifi 
the Acts. 
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not require or admit of such minate inTestigation, I bave antici- 
patcd many of the conclusions of Neander. In many respects, 
the point of view from which I have looked at the subject if 
altogether different ; and, as I have preferred to leave my own 
work in its original form, though some of the difficulties and 
discrepancies on which Dr. Strauss dwells may, I trust, be rea- 
sonably accounted for in the following chapters of my work, this 
will be only incidentally: the full counter-statement, prepared 
with constant reference to Dr. Strauss^s book, must be sought in 
the work of Neander. 

It accords even less with the design of my work, which is 
rather to trace the influence and effect of Christian opinions 
than rigidly to investigate their origin or to establish their truth, 
to notice the various particular animadversions on Dr. Strauss 
which might suggest themselves; yet I have added some few 
observations on certain points, when they have crossed the course 
of my narrative. 

The best answer to Strauss is to show that a clear, consistent, 
and probable narrative can be formed out of that of the four 
Gospels, without more violence, I will venture to say, than any 
historian ever found necessary to harmonize four contemporaiy 
chronicles of the same events ; and maintaining a general accord- 
ance with the history, customs, habits, and opinions of the times, 
altogether irreconcilable with the poetic character of mythic 
history. 

The inexhaustible fertility of German speculation has now 
displayed itself in another original and elaborate work, — Die 
Kvangelische Geschieht«, Kritisch und I'hilosophisch bearbeitet. 
Von Ch. Hermann Wcisse. 2 Binde. Leipsic, 1838. Dr. 
Weisse repudiates the theory of Strauss. If he does not bring 
UH to the cold and dreary conclusion of Strauss, or land us on 
the Nova Zembla of that writer, he leaves us enveloped in 
a vague and indistinct mist, in which we discern nothing clear, 
distinct, or satisfactory. 

The critical system of Weisse rests on two leading points: 
the assumption of the Gospel of St. Mark as the primitive Gos- 
pel, — a theory which has been advanced before, but which no 
writer has wrought out with so much elaborate diligence as 
W (Msse ; and a hostility which leads to the virtual rejection of 
the Gospel of St. John, as almost entirely spurious. With regard 
to St, Mark's Gospel, he receives the tradition of Papias, that it 
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was written from the dictation, or at least from infomi&tion ob- 
tained from St. Peter. St. Matthew^s was formed from the incur- 
poration of the Gospel of the Hebrews with the Ao/^ia, a collection 
of s|)eechos attributed to our Lord. As to St. John^s, he submits 
it to the test of his own arbitrary, and it appears to me, however 
they may be called critical* very narrow and unphilosophical, 
laws of probability. 

The theory by which Weisse would reconcile and harmonize 
what he retains of the evangelic history with what he considers 
the highest philosophy, I must confess my inability to comprc* 
hend; and must plead, as my excuse, that he admits it to be 
unintelligible to those who are not ac(][uainted with some of his 
former philosophical works, which I have not at my comuiand. 
What I do comprehend it would be impossible to explain, as the 
philosophical language of Germany would, if retained, be en* 
tirely without meaning to most readers, and is untranslatable 
into a foreign tongue. 

Weisse retains a much larger and more solid substratum of 
historic fact than Strauss ; and, though he may be called a mythic 
interpreter, his mythic system seems to me entirely diiferent from 
that of Strauss. With the latter, the historic lacts are, in general, 
pure iictions, wrought out of preconceived Jewish notions : with 
Weisse, they are symbolic rather than mythic. In some cases, 
they arise from the mistake of symbolic action for real I'act ; as, 
for instance, the notion of the feeding the multitudes in the desert 
arose out of the mystic language of the Saviour, relating to 
spiritual nourishment by the bread of life. In other parts, he 
adopts the language of Vico, which has found so much favor in 
Germany, but which, I confess, when gravely applied to history, 
and followed out to an extent I conceive scarcely antic ij>ated 
by its author, appears to me to be one of the most mon.>truus 
improbabilities which has ever passed current under the garb of 
philosophy. Individual historical characters are merely hytiibols 
of the age in which they live, — ideal personifications, as it were, 
of the imagination, without any actual or personal existence. 
Thus the elder Uerod (Weisse is speaking of the massacre ol the 
Innocents) is the symbol, the representation, of worldly power. 
And so the tyrant of the Jews is sublimated into an allegory. 

Weisse, however, in his own sense, distinctly asserts the divinity 
of the religion and of our Lord himself. 
, 1 mention this book foi several reasons: — rint, b^^MM^ 
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although it is written in a tone of bold, and, with as, it would 
stem prosumptuous, speculation, and ends, in my opinion, iu 
a kind of unsatisfactory mysticism, it contains much profound 
and extremely beautiful thought. 

Secondly, because, in its system of interpretation, it seems to 
me to bear a remarkable resemblance to that of Fhilo and the 
better part of the Alexandrian school : it is to the New Testa- 
ment what they were to the Old. 

Lastly, to show that the German mind itself has been startled 
by the conclusions to which the stem and remorseless logic of 
Strauss has pushed on the historical criticism of rationalism ; and 
that, even where there is no tendency to return to the old system 
of religious interpretation, there is, not merely strong discontent 
with the new, but a manifest yearning for a loftier and more 
consistent harmony between the religion of the Gospels and true 
pliilosophy than has yet been effected by any of the remarkable 
writers who have attempted this reconciliation. 

(It is hardly worth the space to notice such writers as Feuer- 
bach and Bruno Bauer, who reproach Strauss with his timid 
orthodoxy. As far as I can judge, they have been repudiated 
with contemptuous silence even in Germany. The work of 
Strauss has been translated into French and into English. In 
England, I suspect, its number of readers has been extremely 
limited ; but it is impossible to trace its indirect effect. — 1863.) 
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ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELB. 

TuE question concerning the origin of the three first Gospels, 
both before and subsequent to the publication of Bishop Marshes 
Michaelis, has assumed every possible form ; and it may be safely 
asserted, that no one victorious theory has gained any thing like a 
general assent among the learned. Every conceivable h}'pothe8i8 
has found its advocates ; the priority of each of the evangelists 
has boen maintained with erudition and infreniiity ; each has been 
considered the primary authority, which has been copied by the 
others. The hypothesis of one or more common sources, fVom 
which aU three derived their materiab (the view supported with 
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so much learning and ability by the Bishop of Peterboroogb), 
has in its turn shared the common fate. 

This inexhaustible question, though less actively agitated still 
continues to occupy the attention of biblical critics in Germany. 
I cannot help suspecting that the best solution of this intrit^ato 
problem lies near the surface.' The incidents of the Saviour^s 
life and death, the contents of the Gospels, necessarily formed 
a considerable part of the oral teaching, or, if not of the oral 
teaching, of oral communication, among the first propagators of 
Christianity.* These incidents would be repeated and dwelt 
upon with different degrees of frequency, and perhaps distinct- 
ness, according to their relative importance. While, on the 
other hand, from the number of teachers scattered at least 
through Palestine, and probably in many other parts of the 
Roman empire, many varieties of expression, much of that unin- 
tentional difference of coloring which every narrative receives 
by frequent repetition, would unavoidably arise; on the other, 
there would be a kind of sanctity attributed to the precise ex- 
pressions of the apostles, if recollected, which would insure on 
many points a similarity, a perfect identity, of language. We 

1 It would be difficult to point out a clearer and more satiKfkctor}' exposi- 
tioo of any controverBy, ttum that of this great quefition in biblical criticiHin, 
by Mr. Thirl wall, now Bishop Thirlwall, in his Pre&ce to Schleiermaclier*s 
Essay on St Luke. 

3 I have considered the objections urged by Hug, and more recently with 
great force by Weisse (p. 20 et seq.), to this theory, the more important of 
which resolve themselves into the undoubted fact, that it was a creed, and 
not a history, which, in all the accounts we have in the Acts of the ApoBtles 
aud elsewhere, formed the subject of oral teaching. This is, doubtless, true; 
sut, resting as the creed did upon the history, containing, no doubt, in its 
primitive form a very few simple articles, would it not necesi^aril/ awaken 
curiosity as to the historic fiu;ts ? and would not that curiosity denumd, as it 
were, to l>e satisfied? The more belief warmed into piety, the more in.<a- 
tiably would it require, and the more would the teacUIr be disposed, to gratify 
tliis awakened interest and eagerness for information on every point tiiat 
rt'lated to the Redeemer. The formal public teaching, no doubt, confined 
itMflf to the enforcement of the creed, and to combating Jewish or heathen 
objections, and confuting Judaism or idolatry. But in private intercourse, 
when the minds of both instructor and hearer were exclusively full of these 
subjects, would not the development of the Iiistory, in more or less detail, be 
m necessary and unavoidable consequence ? I subscribe to the maxim that 
Christianity is essentially a historical religion. Its creed, all but the 
■cendieatai artidca, is hlwtorir. 
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cannot suppose but tliat thcso incidents and cventi in the life 
of Christ, the^e parables and doctrines delivered by himst'll', 
thus orally communicated in the course of public teaching and in 
private, received with such zealous avidity, treasured as of such 
iuestiiuable importance, would be perpetually written down, if 
not as yet in continuous narratives, in numerous and accunm- 
latiug fragments, by the Christian commum'ty, or by some one 
or more distinguished members of it. They would record, as 
far as possible, tlie ipsUsifna verba of the primitive teacher, 
especially if au a^KJStle or a personal follower of Jesus. But 
these records would still be liable to some inaccuracy, Irom uiis- 
apprehcnsion or infimiity of memor}' ; and to some discrepancy, 
from the inevitable variations of language in oral instruction or 
comnmnicatiuu frequently repeated, and that oden by diflerent 
teacliers. Each community or church, each intelligent Christian, 
would thus possess a more or less imperfect Gospel, which he 
would preserve witli jealous care, and increase with zealous 
activity, till it should be superseded by some more regular and 
complete narrative, the autlienticity and authority of which ho 
might be disposed to admit. The evangelists who, like bt. 
Luke, might determine to write ** in order, *^ either to an individual 
like Tlieopliilus, to some single church, or to the whole body of 
Christians, ** those thhigs wliich were most surely believed among 
tliem,^^ would naturally have access to, would consult, and avail 
themselves of many of those private or more public c*ollectious. 
All the tliree, or any two, might find many coincidences of ex- 
pression (if, indeed, some expressions had not already become 
conventional and established, or even consecrated, foiius of lan- 
guage, with regard to certain incidents), which they would trans- 
I'er into their own narrative ; on the other hand, incidents would 
be more or less fully developed, or be entirely omitted in some, 
while retained in others. 

Of all points on which discrepancies would be likely to arise, 
there would be none so variable as the chronological order and 
consecutive scries of events. The primitive teacher or com- 
municator of the history of tlie life and death of Jesas would 
often follow a doctrinal rather than a historical connection; and 
this wouhl, in many instances, be perpetuated by those who 
should endeavor to preserve in writing that precious information 
communicated to them by the preacher. Hence the discrepancioa 
and variations in order and arrangement, more especially as, it 
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maj be said without irreverence, these rude and simple historians, 
looking more to religious impression tlian to historic precidiuu, 
may have undervalued the importance of rigid chronological 
narrative. Thus, instead of one or two primary, either received 
or unauthoritative, sources of the Grospels, I should conceive 
that there would be many, almost as many as there were (Chris- 
tian comnmnities, all in themselves imperfect, but contributing 
more or less to the more regular and complete narratives extant 
iu our Gospels. The general necessity, particularly as the 
apostles and first followers were gradually withdrawn from the 
scene, would demand a more full and accurate narrative; and 
these confessedly imperfect collections would fall into di»u:jic, 
directly that the want was supplied by regular Gospels, composed 
by persons either considered as divinely commissioned, or at 
least as authoritative and trustworthy writers. The almost 
universal acceptance of these Gospels is the guarantee for their 
general conformity with these oral, traditional, and written 
records of the diiTerent communities, from which if thcv had 
greatly differed, they would probably have been rejected ; wJiile 
.the same conformity sufficiently accounts for the greater or less 
fulness, the variation in the selection of incidents, the silence on 
some points, or the introduction of others, in one Gospel alone. 
Whether or not either of the evangelists saw the work of the 
other, thev made constant use of the same or similar sources of 
infonnation, not merely from their own personal knowledge, hut 
likewise from the general oral teaching and oral communications 
of the apostles and first preachers of Christianity, thus irre<ru- 
larly and incompletely, but honestly and faithfully, regi.stered 
by the hearers. Under this view, for my own part, I seem 
rationally to avoid all embarrassment with the difHculties of the 
subject. I am not surprised at exact coincidences of thou«rlit or 
language, though followed by, or accompanied with, etpially 
remarkable deviations and discrepancies. I perceive why one 
is brief and the other full ; why one omits, while another details, 
minute circumstances. I can account for much apparent and 
some real discrepancy. I think that I discern, to my own satis- 
faction, sufficient cause for diversity in the collocation of dilFerent 
incidents : in short, admitting these simple princi[>les, there ilows 
a natural harmony from the whole, which blends and re-unites all 
the apparent discords which appear to disturb the minds of 
others. 

VOL. I. 
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Tliere is one point whicli strikes me forcibly in all these minute 
and elaborate ar^ruments, raised from erery word and letter of 
the Gospels, which prevails throughout the whole of the modem 
German criticism. It is, that, following out their rigid juridical 
examination, the most extreme rationalists are (unknowingly) 
influenced by the theory of the strict inspiration of the evange- 
list8. Wcisse himself has drawn very ably a distinction between 
juridical and historical truth ; that is, the sort of legal truth whick 
wu fcihould re(juire in a court of justice, and that which we may 
expect from ordinary history. But, in his own investigations, he 
appears to me constantly to lose sight of this important dis- 
tinction; no cross-examination in an English court of law was 
ever so severe as that to which every word and shade of expres- 
sion in the evangelists is submitted. Now, this may be just in 
those who admit a rigid verbal inspiration ; but those who reject 
it, and consider the evangelists merely as ordinary historians, 
have no right to require more than ordinary historic accuracy. 
The evangelists were either — 

I. Divinely inr^pired in their language and exprestions as well 
as in the facts and doctrines which they relate. On this theory, 
the iiKpiirer may reasonably endeavor to harmonize discrepan- 
cies ; hut, if he fails, he must submit in devout reverence, and 
sup])ose that there is some secret way of reconciling such con- 
tradictions, which he wants acuteness or knowledge to compre- 
hend. 

II. We may adopt a lower view of inspiration, whether ol 
su«7get>tion or superintendence, or even that which seems to have 
been generally received in the early ages, the inflexible love of 
truth, which, being inseparable from the spirit of Christianity, 
would of itself be a suiheient guarantee for fideh'ty and honesty. 
Under any of these notions of inspiration (the definition of which 
word is, in fact, the real difBculty), there would be much latitude 
for variety of expression, of detail, of chronological arrangement. 
K:ieh narrative (as the form and the language would be unin- 
spired) would bear marks of the individual character, the local 
circumstances, the education, the character of the writer. 

III. We may consider the evangelists as ordinary historians, 
credible merely in proportion to their means of obtaining accurate 
knowledge, their freedom from prejudice, and the abstract credi- 
bility of their statements. If, however, so considered (as b 
invariably the case in the German school of criticism), they 
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should undoubtedly have all the privileges of ordinary historians^ 
and indeed of historians of a singuloi'Iy rude and inartificial cla^is. 
They would be liable to all the mistakes into which such writers 
might fall ; nor would trilling inaccuracies ini|M*acli the truth of 
their general narrative. Take, for instance, the introduction 
of Cyrenius, in relation to the census in the beginning of St. 
Luke^s Gospel. In common historical iuquiiy, it would be con« 
eluded that the author had ui.ide a mistake* as to the name, his 
general truth would remain un»haken, nor would any one think 
of building up a h^'pothesis on so trivial and natural an inacru- 
racy. But there is scarcely a work of this school without some 
such hypothesis. I confess that I am constantly astonished at 
the elaborate conclusions which are drawn from trifling dis- 
crepancies or inaccuracies in those writers, from whom i? exacted 
a precision of language, a minute and unerring knowledge of 
facts incident to, but by no means fonning constituent parts 
of, their narrative, which is altogether inconsistent with the 
want of respect in other cases shown to their authority. The 
evangelists must have been either entirely inspired, or inspired 
as to the material parts of their history, or altogether uninspired. 
In the latter, and, indeed, in tlie more moderate, view of the sec- 
ond case, they would have a right to the ordinar}' latitude of honest 
narrators ; they would, we may safely say, be read* as other histo- 
rians of their inartificial and popular character always are; and so 
read, it would be im{K)ssil)le, 1 conceive, not to be siirj)rise(l, and 
convinced of their authenticity, by their general accordance with 
all the circumstances of their age, countr}*, and personal character. 

1 '^Non nos debere arhitrari mcntiri quemquani, si pliirihus rem qiiam 
audienint vet videnint remiiiiM.*i'ntibiis, non eo<leui mo«ln ati|uo eistK-m vcrbiA, 
eadem tamen res fiierit intlicata: aut hive miitctur onlo vurUoruiii, tiive ulia 
pro aliis, quae tamen idem vah'ant, verba prolVraiitur, :«ivc aliquid vel quod 
recordonti non occurrit, vet quod ex aliis qim* dicuntur p4>!4r*it iiitclli;;! iiiiniis 
dieatur, Mve alionim quie inagin dicerc statuit narrandoruni ^rutiil, ut r<»n- 
gruiu temporis moduK Kiifficiat, alKfuid sibi non totum expli(*aiidinii, si-d vx 
parte tangendum quL«qiie 8iu>cipiat; pive ad illuinhiandiuii di.-i-lnrni)d:iiiiqi:e 
sententSam, nihil quidem ntnim, verlH)rum tamen aliquid addat, ciil nuctoriiHS 
narrandi concessa est, sive rem btnt Uneng^ non asseqiuitur quamrU ul cimttur, 
nummrUer etiam verba gva tnuUrit ad inUiyrum enuntinreJ''' — AugU!«tin. I>e 
CoDJ^eiis. Evangelist, ii. 28. Compare the whole pa«>af;e, which coincides with 
the genera] view of the Fathers as to this question, in c. 00. St. Aii^uMine 
seems to admit an in.xpiration of guidance or superintendence. In one ])U8- 
sage, he seems to go farther, but to plunge (with respect be 11 ¥>^v>W^\\'^ 'vn\^ 
inexliicable nonsense, iii. 80: see also 48. 
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INFLUKNCR OF THE MORE QfAGINATIVB INCIDENTS OF T1IV 
EARLY EVANGEUC HISTORY ON THE PROPAGATION AND 
HAINTENANCE OF THE RELIGION. 

A CURIOUS fact occurs to those who trace the progress of i cli- 
gious opinion, not merely in the popular theology, but in the 
"works of those, chieily foreign writers, who indulge in bolder 
speculations on these subjects. Many of these are men of tlie pro- 
fouiidest learning, and, it would be the worst insolence of unchari- 
tahleness to doubt, with the most sincere and ardent aspirations 
after truth. The fact is this: Certain parts of the evangelic 
history, the angelic appearances, the revelations of the Deity 
addressed to the senses of man (the Angelo-phaniai and Theo- 
phaniai, as they have been called), — with some though not wiUi 
all this class of writers, every thing miraculous, apiiears totally 
inconsistent with historic truth. These incidents, being irrecon- 
cilable with our actual experience, and rendered suspicious by a 
multitude of later fictions, which are rejected in the mass by 
most Protestant Christians, cannot accord with the more subtle 
and fastidious intelligence of the present times. Some writers 
go so far as to assert that it is impossible that an inquiring and 
reasoning age should receive these supernatural facts as historical 
verities. But, if we look back, we find that precisely these same 
parts of the sacred narrative were dearest to the believers of 
a more imaginative age ; and they are still dwelt upon by the 
general mass of Christians with that kind of ardent faith which 
refuses to break its old alliance with the imagination. It was by 
tliis very supernatural agency, if I may so speak, that the doc- 
trines, the sentiments, the moral and religious influence, of Chris- 
tianity were implanted in the mind, on the first promulgation of 
the Gos[)el ; and the reverential feeling thus excited, most power- 
fully contributed to maintain the efficacy of the religion for at 
least seventeen centuries. That which is now to many incredible, 
not merely commanded the belief, but made the purely moral and 
spiritual part of Christianity, to which few of these writers now 
refuse their assent, credible. 

An argument which appears to me of considerable weight arisef 
out of these considerations. Admit, as even the rationalist and 
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mythic interpreters seem to do, thoagh in vague and metapliyiical 
tenns, the divine interposition, or at least the pre-arrangeaieut 
and effective though remote agency of the Deity, in the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the world. These passages in general 
are not the vital and essential truths of Christianity, but the 
vehicle by which these truths were communicated ; a kind of 
language by whidi opinions were conveyed, and sentiments in- 
fused, and the general belief in Christianity implanted, confirmed, 
and strengthened. As we cannot but suppose that the state of 
tlie world as well during as subsequent to the intro<luction 
of Christianity, the comparative rebarbarization of the human 
race, the long centuries in which mankind was governed by 
imagination rather than by severe reason, were within the design^ 
or at least the foreknowledge, of all-seeing Providence ; so, from 
tlie fact that this mode of communication with mankind was for 
so long a period so effective, we may not unreasonably infer its 
original adoption by Divine wisdom. This language of poetic 
incident, and, if I may so speak, of imagery, interwoven as it 
was with the popular belief, infused into the hymns, the services, 
the ceremonial, of the Church, embodied in material representa- 
tion by painting or sculpture, was the vernacular tongue of 
Christianity, universally intelligible, and responded to by the 
human heart, throughout these many centuries. Revelation thus 
spoke the language, not merely of its own, but of succeeding 
times; because its design was the perpetuation, as well as the 
first propagation, of the Christian religion. 

Whetlier, then, these were actual appearances or impressions 
produced on the mind of those who witnessed them, is of slight 
importance. In either case, they are real historical facts ; they 
partake of poetry in their form, and, in a certain sense, in their 
groundwork, but they are imaginative, not fictitious; true, as 
relating that which appeared to the minds of the relators exactly 
as it did appear.' Poetry — meaning by poetry such an imagina- 
tive form, and not merely the form, but the subject-matter, of the 
narrative, as, for instance, in the first chapters of St. Matthew 

1 This, of conrse, 4oe8 not apply to fkcts which must have been either his- 
torkal events or direct fictions, such as the resurrection of Jesus. The re- 
appearance of an actual and well-known bodily form cannot be refined into 
one of those airy and unsuhetantial appearances which may be represontt-d 
to, or may exist solely through, the imaginative fiunilty. I would strictly 
maintain this important distinction. 
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and St. Luke — was the appropriate and perhaps necessary intel- 
lif^ible dialect ; the vehicle for the more important truths of the 
Gospel to later generations. The incidents, therefore, were so 
ordered, that they should thus live in the thoughts of men; the 
revelation itself was so adjusted and arranged in order that it 
might insure its continued existence throughout this period.' 
Cuuld, it may be inquired, a purely rational or metaphysical 
creed have survived for any length of time during such stages of 
human civilization? 

I am aware that this may be considered as carrying out what 
IS called accommodation to an unprecedented extent; and that 
the whole system of what is called accommodation is looked upon 
with great jealousy. It is supposed to compromise, as it were, 
the truth of the Deity, or at least of the revelation : a deception, 
it is said, or at least an illusion, is practised upon the belief of 
man. 

I cannot assent to this view. 

From the necessity of the case, there must be some departure 
from the pure and essential spirituality of the Deity, in order to 
comnmnicate with the human race ; some kind of condescension 
from the infinite and inconceivable state of Crodhead, to become 
cognizable, or to enter into any kind of relation with material 
and dimly mental man. All this is, in fact, accommodation ; and 
the ada[)tatIon of any appropriate means of addressing, for his 
benefit, man in any peculiar state of intelligence, is but the wise 
contrivance, the indispensable condition, which renders that com- 
munication either possible, or at least effective to its manifest 
end. Keligion is one great system of acconunodation to the 
want«, to the moral and spiritual advancement, of mankind ; and 
I cannot but think that as it has so efficaciously adapted itself to 

1 By all those who consider the knowledge of these clrcumstancet to have 
reached the evangcliflts (by whatever notion of inspiration they may be guar- 
anteed) through the ordinary source of mformation, from the reminiscences 
of Mary herself, or from those of other contemporaries, it would be expected 
tliat these remote incidents would be related with the greatest indistinctness, 
without mutual connection or chronological arrangement, and dilferent inci- 
dents be [treRer\'ed by different evangelists. This is precisely the case: the 
ver>' mar\'ellou8ne08 of the few circumstances thus preserved aoooimts ia 
some degree for their preservation, and at the same time for the kind of dim* 
neHH and |)oetic character with which they are clothed. They an too slight 
and wanting in particularity to give the idea of invention: they seem Uke a 
^w Siuittcrvd /ragments preserved from oral tradition. 
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one state of tlie human mind, so it will to that mind duriLg all 
its progress ; and it is of all things the most remarkable in Chris- 
tianity, that it has, as it were, its proper mode of addressing with 
effect every age and every conceivable state of man. Even if 
(though I conceive it impossible) the imagination should entirely 
wither from the human soul, and a severer faith enter into .111 
exclusive alliance with pure reason, Christianity would still Lavu 
its moral perfection, its rational promise of immortality, its a|>- 
proximation to the one pure, spiritual, incomprehensible Deity, 
to satisfy that reason, and to infuse those sentiments of depend- 
ence, of gratitude, of love to God, without which human society 
must fall to ruin, and the human mind, in humiliating desperation, 
suspend all its noble activity, and care not to put forth its fab- 
lime and eternal energies. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Commencement of the Public Life of Jesos. 

Nearly thirty years had passed away since the birth in. 
Period to the Bethlehem, during which period there is but 
S'pSbii?''' ^"^ incident recorded, which could direct the 
cimracter. ^^^^^^^ attcntiou to tlic Sou of Mary.^ All 

religious Jews made their periodical visits to the capi- 
tal at the three great festivals, especially at the Pass- 
over. The more pious women, though exempt by the 
law from regular attendance, usuaUy accompanied their 
husbands or kindred. It is probable, that, at the age 
of twelve, the children, who were then said to have 
assumed the rank of " Sons of the Law," and were 
considered responsible for their obedience to the civil 
and religious institutes of the nation, were first per- 
mitted to appear with their parents in the metropolis, 
to be present, and, as it were, to be initiated in the 
religious ceremonies.^ Accordingly, at this age, Jesus 

1 There is no likelihood that the extant apociyphal Gospel of the Infancj 
contains any traditional truth. This work, in my opinion, was evidently 
conipiosed with a controversial design, to refute the sects which asserted that 
Jesus was no more than an ordinary child, and that the divine nature de- 
scended upon Him at his baptism. Hence his childhood is represented as 
fertile in miracles as his manhood, — miracles which are certainly puerile 
enough for that age. But it is a curious proof of the vitality of popular 
Icgeuils, that many of these stories are still current, even in England, in our 
Christmas carols, and in this form are disseminated among our cottages. 

^ " A child was free from presenting himself in the Temple at the three 
fea.«ti> until (according to tlie school of Hillel) he was able, his father taking 
him by the hand, to go up witli him into the mount of the Temple." — Light* 
foot, X. 71. See also Wetstein, in toe 
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went up with bis parents at the festival to Jenisulem ; ^ 
but on tbeir return, after tbe customary resi- y,^^ ^ 
deuce of seven days, they had advanced a ^•'"»>'"»- 
full day's journey without discovering that the youth 
was not to be found in the whole caravan, or long train 
of pilgrims, which probably comprised all the religious 
inhabitants of the populous northern provinces. In 
tlie utmost anxiety, they returned to Jerusalem, and, 
afl;er three dayn,' found Him in one of the chambers, 
witiiiu the precincts of the Temple, set apart for publio 
histruction. In these schools the wisest and most 
respected of the Rabbis, or teachers, were accustomed 
to hold their sittings, which were open to all who were 
desirous of knowledge. Jesus was seated, as the 
scholars usually were; and at his familiarity with 
the Law, and the depth and subtilty of his questions, 
the learned men were in the utmost astonishment : the 
phrase may, perhaps, bear tlie stronger sense, — they 
wera '^ in an ecstasy of admiration.'' Tiiis incident is 
strictly in accordance with Jewish usage. Tiie more 
promising youths were encouraged to the early devel- 
opment and display of their acquaintance with the 
Sacred Writings, and tlie mstitutes of the country. 
Josephus, the historian, relates, that in his early youth 
he was an object of wonder for his precocious knowl- 
edge, witli the Wise Men, who took delight in exam- 
ining and developing his proficiency in the subtler 
questions of the Law. Whetlier the impression of the 
transcendent promise of Jesus was as deep and lasting 
as it was vivid, we have no information ; for witiiout 
reluctance, with no more than a brief and mysterious 

1 Luke ii. 41, 63. 

s AccordiDg to Grotiiu, ihey had advanced one day*8 journey toiranla 
Qalflee, returned the second, and found him the Uiird: tn loc» 
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intimation that public instruction was the business im« 
posed upon Him by his Father, He returned with hia 
parents to his remote and undistinguished home. The 
Law, in this, as in all such cases, harmonizing with 
the eternal instincts of natui*e, had placed the relatioL 
of child and parent on the simplest and soundest prin- 
ciples. The authority of the parent was unlimited, 
while his power of mflicting punishment on the per- 
son, or injuring the fortunes of the child by disin* 
heritance, was controlled ; and while the child, on the 
one hand, was bound to obedience by the strongest 
sanctions, on the other the duty of maintaining and 
instructing his offspring was as rigidly enforced upon 
the father. The youth then returned to the usual 
subjection to his parents; and, for nearly eighteen 
years longer, we have no knowledge that Jesus was 
distinguished among the inhabitants of Nazareth, 
except by his exemplary piety, and by his engaguig 
demeanor and conduct, which acquired Him the gene- 
ral good- will. The Law, as some suppose, prescribed 
the period of thirty years for the assumption of the 
most important functions ; and it was not till He had 
arrived at this age that Jesus again emerged from his 
o1)scurity ; ^ nor does it appear improbable that John 
had previously commenced his public career at the 
same period iu his life. 

During these thirty years most important revolutions 
Political rer- had takcu placo in the public administration 

OluUoiM * 

during the of affairs in Judasa, and a deep and sullen 

prpccding * 

period. change had been slowly working in the popu- 
lar mind. The stirring events which had rapidly 

^ Or entering on his thirtieth Tear. According to the Jewish mode of 
computation, the year, the week, or the day which had commenoed 
dudeU in the calculation. — Lightfoot 
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succeeded each other, were such as, no doubt, miglit 
entirely obliterate any transient impressions made by 
the marvellous circumstances which attended the birth 
of Jesus, if, indeed, they had obtained greater publicity 
than we are inclined to suppose. As the period ap- 
pi*oached in which the new Teacher was to publish 
his mild and benignant faith, the nation, wounded in 
their pride, galled by oppression, infuriated by the 
promulgation of fierce and turbulent doctrines more 
congenial to their temper, became less and less fit to 
receive any but a warlike and conquering Messiah. 
The reign of Archclaus, or rather the inter- r^ of 
regnum while he awaited the ratification of ^"^***^'" 
his kingly powers from Rome, had commenced with 
a bloody tumult, in which the royal soldiery had at- 
tempted to repress the insurrectionary spirit of the 
populace. The Passover had been interrupted, — an 
unprecedented and ill-omened event! — and the na- 
tion, assembled from all quarters, had been constrained 
to disperse witliout the completion of the sacred cere- 
mony.^ After the tyrannical reign of Archelaus as 
ethnarch, for more than nine years, he had been ban- 
ished into Gaul, and Judaea was reduced to Redoetioa to 

, ft Roman 

a Roman province, under a governor (procu- province. 
rator) of the eqxiestrian order, who was subordinate 
to the President of Syria. But the first Roman gov- 
ernors, having taken up their residence in Herod's 
magnificent city on the coast, Gsesarea, the municipal 
government of Jerusalem had apparently fallen into 
the hands of the native authorities. The 
Sanhedrin of seventy-one, composed of the 
chief priests and men learned in the Law, from a court 
of judicature, to which their functions were chiefly 

I Hilt of the Jews, iL 9«. 
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confined, while tlie executive was administered by tlie 
kings, had become a kind of senate. Pontius Pilate, 
the first of the Roman governors, who, if he did not 
alTlict the capital with the spectacle of a resident for- 
eign ruler, seems to have visited it more frequently, 
was the first who introduced into the city the " idola- 
trous" standards of Rome, and had attempted to 
suspend certain bucklera, bearing an image of the 
emperor, in the palace of Herod.^ In his time, the 
Sanhedrin seems to have been recognized as a sort of 
representative council of the nation. But the proud 
and uiuuly peofJe could not disguise from itself the 
humiliating consciousness that it was reduced to a 
Thopubii- state of foreign servitude. Throughout the 
*^*^* country, the jniblicans, the farmers or col- 
lectors of the tribute to Rome, a burden not less 
vexatious in its amount^ and mode of collection than 
offensive to their feelings, were openly exercising their 
office. The chief y)riest was perpetually displaced at 
the order of the Roman prefect, by what might be 
jealous or systematic policy, but which had all tlie 
appearance of ca])riciou8 and insulting violence.^ They 
looked abroad, but without hope. The country had, 
inRurroo witliout auy advautago, suffered all the evils 
°** of insurrectionary anarchy. At the period 
between the death of Herod and the accession of his 
sons, adventurers of all classes had taken up arms, and 
some of the lowest, shepherds and slaves, whether hop- 
ing to strike in with the popular feeling, and, if suc- 
cessful at first, to throw the whole nation on their side, 

1 riiet. of the Je^rs, ii. 120. 

3 About this period Syria and Judo^i petitioned for a remimioo of tribntai 
wliic-ii WAH det<cribed aa intolerably oppressive. — Tac., Ann. ii. 4S. 

8 There were twent^'-^ight, says Josephus, from the time of llerod to tht 
buTDJuj; of the Temple by Titus. — Ant. xx. 8. 
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had not scrupled to assume the title and ensigns of 
royalty. Ihese commotions liad been snppresAcd ; 
but the external appearance of peace was a fallacious 
evidence of the real state of public feeling. The reli- 
gious sects which had long di\ided the nation, those 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, no longer rcstrainiMl 
by the strong hand of power, renewed their conflicts : 
sometimes one party, sometimes the other, obtained 
the high-priesthood, and predominated in the Sanhe- 
drin; while from the former had Hprung up a new 
faction, in whose tenets the stern sense of national 
degradation, which rankled in the hearts of so many, 
found vent and expression. 

The sect of Judas the Gaxilonite, or, as he was called, 
the Galilean, may be considered the lineal in- jadM the 
heritors of that mingled spirit oi national °*'"**"* 
independence and of religious enthusiasm which had 
in early days won the glorious triumph of freedom 
from the Syro-Grecian kings, and had maintained a 
stern though secret resistance to the later Asmoncans, 
and to the Idnmean dynasty. Just before the death 
of Herod, it had induced the six thousand Pharisees 
to refuse the oath of allegiance to the king and to his 
imperial protector, and had probably been the secret 
incitement in the other acts of resistance to the roval 
authority. Judas the Galilean openly proclaimed the 
unlawfulness, the impiety, of God's [>eople submitting 
to a foreign yoke, and thus acknowledging the subordi- 
nation of the Jewish theocracy to the empire of Rome. 
The payment of tribute which began to be enforced on 
the deposition of Archelaus, according to his tenets, 
was not merely a base renunciation of their liberties, 
b!it a sin against their God. To the doctrines of this 
bold and eloquent man, which had been ^iro^ia<^oUid 
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witli dangerous rapidity and siiccess, frequent allusions 
are found in the Gospels. Thougli the Gahlcans slain 
by Pilate may not have been of this sect, yet probably 
the llonian authorities would look with more than 
usual jealousy on any appearance of tumult arising in 
the province which was the reputed birthj)laco of Ju- 
das ; and the constant attempts to hnplicate Jesus 
with this party apj)car in their insidious questions 
about the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cajsai*. The 
subsequent excesses of the Zealots, who were the doc- 
trinal descendants of Judas, and among wiiom his own 
sons assumed a dangerous and fatal pi*c-eminence, may 
show that the jealousy of the rulei*s was not ground- 
less ; and indicate, as will hereafter ajipear, under 
what unfavorable im|)ressions with the existing au- 
thorities, on account of his coming fix)m Galilee, Jesus 
was about to enter on his public career. 

Towards the close of this period of thirty years, 
John the though we have no evidence to fix a precise 
BaptiHt. dij^te, wliilc Jesus was growing up in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, in the obscurity of the Galilean 
town of Nazareth, wliich lay to the north of Jerusalem, 
at much the same distance to the south, John had ar- 
rived at maturity, and suddenly af>peared as a public 
teacher, at first in the desert country in the neighbor- 
hood of Hebron ; bnt s|)eedily removed, no doubt for 
the facility of administering the characteristic rite, 
from wOiich he was called the Baptist, at all seasons, 
and with the utmost publicity and effect.^ In th6 
southern desert of Judaea, the streams are few and 
scanty, probably in the summer entirely dried up. 
The nearest large body of water wiw the Dead Sea, 
Besides that the western banks of this great lake are 

1 Matt. iii. 1-12; Mark i. 2-8; Luke iii. I-IS. 
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mostly rugged and precipitous, natural feeling, and 
still more tlie religious awe of the people, would havo 
shrunk from performing sacred ablutions in those fetid, 
unwholesome, and accursed waters.^ But the banks 
of the great national stream, the scene of so many 
miracles, offered many situations, in every respect 
admirably calculated fortius purpose. Tlie Baptist's 
usual station was near the place, Bethabara, the ford 
of tlie Jordan, which tradition pohited out as that 
where the waters divided before the ark, that the cho- 
sen people might enter into the promised land. Here, 
tliough tlie adjacent region towards Jerusalem is wild 
and desert, the immediate shores of the river offer 
spots of great picturesque beauty.^ The Jordan has 
a kind of double channel. In its summer course, the 
shelving banks, to the top of which the waters reach 
at its period of flood, are covered with acacias and 
other trees of great luxuriance; and, amid the rich 
vegetation and grateful'shade afforded by these scenes, 
the Italian painters, with no less truth than effect, 
have delighted to represent the Baptist surrounded by 
liKtcning multitudes, or performing the solemn rite of 
initiation. The teacher himself partook of the ascetic 
character of tlic more solitary of the Essenes, all of 
whom retired from the tumult and license of the city ; 
some dwelt alone in remote hermitages, and not rarely 
pretended to a prophetic cliaracter. His raiment was 
of the coarsest textxire, of camel's hair ; his girdle (an 
ornament often of the greatest richness in Oriental 
costume, of the finest linen or cotton, and embroidered 

1 The Anion, or Valley of the Jordan, is mostly desert ^lari/ofei Tijv 
Vn-vijrtjp fieat/v, htetra iroTi^ijfv iwaiurpovfuvo^ ipfjfdav dc t^ ^AopaXnTtw 
i^tioi ^uvrjrv, — Joseph., B. J. Hi. 10, 7. 

s Compare on the scene of John*s Teaching and Baptism the eloquent 
|«Mage in Stanley, p. 304, &c, 1st edition. 
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\rith silver or gold) was of untanned leather ; liis food, 
the locusts ^ and wild honey, of which there is a copi- 
ous supply both iu the open and the wooded regions, 
in which he had taken up his abode. 

No question has been more strenuously debated tlian 
the oriffin of the rite of baptism. Tlie prac- 
tice of the external washing of the body, as 
emblematic of the inward purification of the soul, is al- 
most universal. The sacred Ganges cleanses all moral 
polhition from the Indian ; among the Greeks and 
Romans, even the murderer might, it was supp)osed, 
wash the blood " clean from his hands ;"^ and in many 
of their religious rites, lustrations or ablutions, cither 
in the running stream or in the sea, purified the candi- 
date for divine favor, and made him fit to approach the 
shrines of the gods. The perpetual similitude and 
connection between the uncleanness of the body and of 
the soul, which ran through the Mosaic Law and bad 
become interwoven with the common language and 
sentiment, the formal enactment of washing ui many 
cases, which either required the cleansing of some 
unhealthy taint, or more than usual purity, nmst have 
familiarized the mind with the mysterious effects at- 
tributed to such a rite ; and, of all the Jewish sects, 
that of tlie Esscnes, to which no doubt popular opinion 
associated tlie Baptist, were most frequent and scrupu- 
lons in their ceremonial ablutions. It is strongly 
asscM'ted on the one hand, and denied with equal con- 
fidence on the other, that baptism was in geneitil 

1 Tliat I<>cu!«t» arc no uncomtnon fo<Kl is so well known At>iii all travellen 
in the l^ast, that it is unnecessary to quote any sinj;le authority. There is 
a kind of bean, caUed in that country the lociist-bean, which some haT« 

endeavored to make out to have been the food of John. 

s Ah nimhini faclkv, qui tri^tU rriniina ceedlfl 
luili tiuDiiiifu now pntRtb Hijnd. — Ovid. 
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use among the Jews as a distinct and formal rite; 
and that it was by this ceremony that the Gentile 
proselytes, who were not yet thought worthy of cir- 
cumcision, or perhaps refused to submit to it, were im- 
perfectly initiated into the family of Israel. ^ Thoiigli 
there does not seem very conclusive evidence in tlie 
earlier Rabbinical writings to the antiquity, yet there 
are perpetual allusions to the existence, of this rite, at 
least at a later period ; and the argument, that, after 
irreconcilable hostility had been declared between the 
two religions, the Jews would be little likely to borrow 
their distinctive ceremony from the Christians, applies 
with more than ordinary force. Nor, if we may fairly 
judge from the very rapid and concise narrative of the 
evangelists, does the public administration of baptism 
by John appear to have excited astonishment as a new 
and unprecedented rite. 

For from every quarter all ranks and sects crowded 
to the teaching and to partake in the mystic MuiHtudw 

° ^ -r* . who attend 

ablutions performed by the Baptist. The *»»* preucwng. 
stream of the Jordan reflected the wondering multi- 
tudes, of every class and character, which thronged 
aroimd him with that deep interest and high-wrought 
curiosity, which could not fail to be excited, especially 
at such a crisis, by one who assumed the tone and 
authority of a divhie commission, and seemed, even if 
he were not hereafter to break forth in a higher char- 
acter, to renew in his person the long silent and inter- 
rupted race of the ancient prophets. Of all those 
prophets, Elijah was held in the most profound rev 
erence by the descendants of Israel. ^ He was the 

1 Ligfatfoot, ITannony of Evang. iii. 88 ; iv. 407, &c. Danzius, in Mcub- 
dieOi Talmudicaf &c. Schoetgcn and Wetstcin, in he. 

* Some of the strange notionet about Elias may be found in Lightfoot^ 
Harm, of Evang. iv. 899. Compare Ecclesiast zlviu. 10,11. ^^lEXAa^ ^\a 

TOJU J. 10 
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representative of tlieir great race of moral instructors 
and interpreters of the Di\iue Will, whose writings 
(though of Elijah nothing remained) had been ad- 
mitted to almost equal authority with the Law itself, 
were read in the public synagogues, and with the other 
sacred books fonned tlie canon of their Scripture. A 
mysterious intunation had closed tliis hallowed volume 
of the prophetic writings, announcing, as from tlie liiJS 
of ilalachi, on which the fire of prophecy expired, a 
second coming of Elijah, which it would seem popular 
belief liad construed into the personal re-appeai*anco 
of him who had ascended into heaven in a car of fire. 
And where, and at what time, and in what form, was 
ho 80 likely to appear as in the desert, by the shore of 
the Jordan, at so fearful a crisis in the national desti 
nics, and in the wild garb, and with the mortified de- 
meanor, so frequent among the ancient seers? Tlie 
language of the Baptist took the bold, severe, and un- 
c()m{)romi8ing tone of 'those delegates of the Most 
Iligli. On both the great religious factions he do- 
nounced the same maledictions, from both demanded 
the same complete and immediate reformation. On the 
people he inculcated mutual charity; on the publi- 

is written of for reproofs in these Ume«f to appease the anger of him that is 
ready for wruth (or before wrath, npoOvfioOf or npd Bifuov), to torn the heart 
of the father to the son, and to restore the tribes of Jacob. Bleseed are they 
thut see thee, and are adome<l with love; for we, too, tkaU Uoe the lift,^* In 
the Kn^liiih tranidation, the traditionary allusion is obscured. ** In that day 
when the Lord shall deliver I.^frael, three days before the coming of the 
Messiah, FJios shall come, and shall stand on tlie mountains of Israel mourn- 
in;]: and wailing concerning them, and saying, How long will ye stay in tha 
dTy and wasted land? And his voice shall be heard from one end of 
the wnrhl to the other; an^^l ader that he f^hall say unto them, Peace cometh 
to the world, as it is written (Isa. lii. 7), How beautiful upon the monn* 
tains are tlie feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace!** 
— Jalkut Schamuni, fol. 53, c 6. Quoted in Bertholdt See other qnoCl^ 
tiona. Schoetgen, Ilor. Heb. iL 688, 584. Justin. UiaL cum TiTph. 
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cans, whom he did not exclude from his followers, 
justice; ou the soldiery,^ hiunanitj, and abstinence 
from all unnecessary violence and pillage. Tlicse 
general denunciations against the vices of the age, and 
the indiscriminate enforcement of a higher moral and 
religious standard, though they might gall tlie con- 
sciences of individuals, or wound the pride of the 
different sects, yet, as clashing with no national preju- 
dice, would excite no hostility, which could be openly 
avowed ; while the fearless and impartial language of 
condemnation was certain to secure the wonder, the 
respect, tlie veneration, of the populace. 

But that which no doubt drew the whole population 
in such crowds to the desert shores of the iExp«etotkm 

of tiiv 

Jordan was the mysterious yet distinct asser- M««i»h. 
tion, tliat the " kingdom of heaven was at hand"^ — 
that kingdom of which the belief was as universal as 
of the personal commg of the Messiah, and as vai-i- 
ously colored by the disposition and temperament of 
every class and individual as tlie character of the sov- 
ereign who was thus to assume dominion. All antici- 
pated the establishment of an earthly sovereignty, but 
its approach thrilled the popular bosom with mingled 

1 MichaeliB has very ingeniondj obsenred that these men are described. 
Dot merely as soldiers {oTpanurai), but as on actual service {arparevofrnfoi) ; 
and has conjectured that they were part of the forces of Herod Antipos, who 
was at this time at war, or preparing for war, with Aretas, King of Arabia. 
Their line of march would lead them to the ford of the Jordan. 

9 This phrase is discussed by Kuinoel, voL L p. 88. According to its 
Jewish meaning, it was equivalent to the kingdom of the Me«8iah (the 
kingdom of God, or of heaven, — Schoetgcn, Hon Hebr. p. 1147), which 
was to commence and endure for ever, when the Law was to be fUlly re- 
stored, and the immutable theocracy of God*s chosen people re-establinhed 
for eternity. In hn higher Christian signification, it aiutumed the senae of the 
mural dominion to be exercised by Christ over his subjects in this life; that 
dominion which is to be continued OTer his faithful in the state of immortal 
iixistenoe berood the grava. 
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emotions. The very prophecy which announced the 
previous appearance of Elijah, spoke of the " great and 
dreadful day of the Lord;" and as has been said, 
according to the current belief, fearful calamities were 
to precede the glorious days of the Messiah : nor was 
it till after a dark period of trial, that the children of 
Abraham, as the prerogative of their birth, the sons 
of God/ the inheritors of his kingdom, were to emerge 
from their obscurity; their theocracy to be re-estaln 
lished in its new and more enduring form ; tlie dead, 
at least those who were to share in the first resurrec- 
tion, their own ancestors, were to rise; the solemn 
judgment was to be held ; the hostile nations were to 
be thrust down to hell ; and those only of the GTentiles 
who should become proselytes to Judaism were to be 
admitted to this earthly paradisiacal state.' 

1 Comparo Justin Martyr (Dial. 488), ed. Thirlbj. Grotius on Matt. 
X. 28 ; xiv. 2 ; James ii. 14. Whitby on Acta i. 23. Jortin*8 Di8Cour«$es, 
p. 26. 

2 See Wet«tein, in loc The following paieage closely resembles the lan- 
guage of John: "Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thorouglily purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into the gamer; but he will bum up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire.*' — Matt. iii. 12. The Jer. Talmud adduces 
Isa. xvi. 12. " The morning cometh, and also the night; it shall be nioni- 
ing to Israel, but niglit to the nations of the world/' (Taanith, fol. 64, 1.) 
*'Tlic tlircshing is come: the straw tliey cast into the Are, the chpflT unto 
tlic wind, but presen'e the wheat in the floor; and eveiy one tliat sacs it, 
talces it and kisses it. So tlie nations of the world say, The world was mH<le 
for our sakcs : but Israel sa,v to them, Is it not written. But the people shall 
be as the burning of the lime-kiln, but Israel in the time to come (t.s., tLo 
time of the Messiah) shall be led only; as it is said. The Lord sliall be wi.h 
him alone, and tliere shall be no strange God.'' — Mid. Tell, on Pa. iL 
Liglitfoot, iii. 47. 

iSome of these and similar expressions may belong to the period of the 
obstinate, wo may surely add the patriotic, struggle of the Jews against 
the tyranny of Kome, af\er what Tacitus terms their " hatred of the human 
race ** liad been embittered by years of contempt and persecution; and 
while, in Gibbon's language, " their dreams of prophecy and conquest ** 
were kept alive by the bold resistance to Titus, and the snocesses of Baroo* 
dliab under lladriau. But there can be little doubt, that pride had alratdf 
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The language of the Baptist at once fell in with and 
opposed the popular feeling ; at one instant Myiterfoiu 
it raised, at the next it crossed, their hopes. ^ uapuvt. 
Ue announced the necessity of a complete moral 
cliangc, while he repudiated tlie claims of tliose who 
rested their solo title to the favors of God on tlieir 
descent from the chosen race ; for ^^ God even of the 
stones could raise up children to Abraham." But, 
on the other hand, he proclaimed the immediate, tlie 
instant, coming of the Messiah : and on the nature of 
the kingdom, though he might deviate from the ordi- 
nary language in expressly intimating that the final 
separation would be made, not on national, but moral 
grounds; that Uie bad and good, even of the race 
of Israel, were to be doomed according to their wick- 
edness or virtue, — yet there was nothing which inter- 
fiTcd with the prevailing belief in the personal, tem- 
poral reign of the Son of David. 

Tlie course of our History will show how slowly 
Christianity attained the purely moral and spiritual 
notion of the change to be wrouglit by tlie coming of 
Christ, and how perpetually this inveterate Judaism 
has revived in the Christian Church, where, in days 

drawn theiie distinctiont between themBelves and the rest of mankind, which 
were deepened hy the sense of persecution, and cherished as the only con- 
solation of degradation and despair. 

** Le Judaisine est un syst6me de misanthropie, qui en veut k tons les 
peuples de la terre sans aucune exception. ... II n'^tend I'amour du 
pDchain qa*anx seuls Juifs, tandis que le Mosaisme T^tend k tous les 
h'linmes, sans aucune distinction {vide note). U commando en outre qu*on 
envisage tous les autres peuples de la terre comme dignes de haine et de 
m<'|)ris, pour la scule raison quails n*ont pas ^t^, ou quails ne sont pas Jui£B.'* 
— <Jhiarini, Preface to Translation of Talmud, p. 55. 

I'assages of the Talmud will certainly bear out this harsh conclusion ; 
but I think better of human nature than to suppose tliat this sentiment was 
not constanUy counteracted by the humane feelings to which affliction would 
subdue hearts of better mould, or which would be infused by the gentlof 
•pirit of the genuine religion of Moms. 
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of excitement, the old Jewish tenet of the personal 
reign of the Messiah has filled the mind of the euthu* 
siast. Nor were the Jews likely to be more embar- 
rassed than mankind in general by the demand of 
high moral qualifications ; for, while one part would 
look on their own state with perfect complacency and 
satisfaction, another would expect to obtain from 
Heaven, without much efibrt or exertion on their own 
part, that which Heaven required. God, who intended 
ijo make them happy, would first make them virtuous. 
Such was the general excitement at the appearance, 
Doputotion ^^^® teaching, and the baptizing of John. So 
hVMro'Ji'^**^ great was the influence which he had ob- 
pnu'iSonJ tained throughout the country, that, as we 
of jobn. gi^j^ij gp(>edily see, a formal deputation from 

the national authorities was commissioned to inquire 
into his pretensions, and to ascertain whether he lim- 
ited liimself to those of a prophet, or laid claim to 
the liigher title of " the Christ." And the deep hold 
which he had taken upon the popular feeling is strongly 
indicated by the fact> that the rulers did not dare, on 
the occasion of a question proposed to them at a 
much later period by Jesus, openly to deny tlie pro- 
photic mission of John, which was not merely genendly 
acknowledged, but even zealously asserted, by the 
people. 

llovv long the preaching of John had lasted before 
the descent of the Son of Mary to the shores of the 
Jordiii, rests on somewhat uncertain evidence.* We 
can decide with as little confidence on some other 
more interesting questions. There is no precise in- 
formation, whether any or what degree of intercourse 
had been kept up between the family of Zachariah 

1 Mttt iii. ia-17; Mark i. 9, II; Luke iU. 21, 38: John i. 16, 18. 
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and iliat of Joseph, who resided at a considerable 
distance from each other, and were not likely to meet, 
unless at the periodical feasts; nor how &r Jolm 
might be previously acquainted with the person of 
Jesus.^ But it is undoubtedly a remarkable fact in 
the history of Christianity, that from the very first 
appearance of Jesus on the shores of the Jordan, 
unquestionably before Ho had displayed his powers 
or openly asserted liis title to the higher place, John 
should invariably retain his humbler relative position. 
Such was his uniform language from the Arowedio- 
commencemcnt of his career; such it con- ^^^Z*^ 
tinned to the end. Yet at this period tlie •'*""• 
IK)wer and influence of John over the public mind 
were at their height; Jesus, humanly speaking, was 
but an imknown and imdistinguishcd youth, whoso 
qualifications to maintain the higher character were 
as yet untried, John, however, cedes at once the 
first place: in the strongest language,^ he declares 
himself immeasurably inferior to Him, who stood 
among the crowd, unmarked and unregarded ; what- 

1 The dUciepancies between the different evangeluts as to the 1angiiaf;e 
of John, on sevend occatiions, with regard to Jesua, appear to me charac- 
teristic of the dim and awe-«truck state of the general mind, which would 
extend to the remembrance and the faithful record of such incidents. It is 
assumed, I think without warrant, that John himself must have had a dis- 
tinct or definite notion of the Messiahship of Jesus: he may have applied 
some of the prophetic or popular sayings supposed to have reference to the 
Bfessiah, without any precise notion of their meaning; and his conception 
of the Messiah's character, and of Jesus himself, may have varied during 
different passages of his own life. If the whole had been more distinct and 
systematic, it would be more liable, according to my judgment, to suspicion. 
The account of John in Joaephus is just as his character would be likely to 
appear to a writer of the disposition and in the situation of the Jewish 
historian. 

s The remarkable expression, ** Whose shoe's latchet I am not worthy t% 
unloose,** Is illnstnited by a passage in the Talmud. (Tract. Kidduschui, 
xxii. S ) " Every office a servant will do for his master, a scholar should pef^ 
form fbr hia teoi'hcr, excepting loosing his sandal Ihong.^^ 
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ever liis own claims, wliatever the effects of his initia* 
tory rite, Jesus was at once to assume a higher 
function, to administer a more powerful and hiflu- 
ential baptism.^ This has always appeared to me 
one of the most striking incidental arguments for tlie 
truth of the evangelic narrative, and consequently 
of the Christian faith. The recognition appears to 
have been instant and immediate. Hitherto, the 
l^aptist had insisted on the purification of all who had 
assembled aroimd him; and, with the commanding 
dignity of a Ileaven-commissioned teacher, had re- 
buked, without distinction, the sins of all classes and 
all sects. In Jesus alone, by his refusal to baptizo 
Ilini, lie acknowledges the immaculate purity, while 
his deference assumes the tone of homage, almost of 
adoration.^ 

Jesus, however, perhaps to do honor to a rite 
Bsptiwnof which was hereafter to be that of initiation 
jeHuu. Jjji^^ |^]jq j^Qy^ religion, insists on submitting 

to the usual ablution. As he went up out of the 
water which wound below in its deep channel, and 
was ascending the shelving shore, a light shone around 
with tlie rapid and undulating motion of a dove, tyjn- 
fying the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Son of 
Man ; and a voice was heard from heaven, which 
recognized Him as the Son of God, well pleasing to 

1 StraiiRs (i. 306) Arf^ie» that this concession of the higher place by the 
0!«c<;tic John (and ascnticism, he justly ohserves, is the most stem and un- 
yielding principle in the human clinracter) is so contraiy to the principles 
of hiinmn nature, and to all historical precedent, that the whole must be 
fictitious; a singular canon, that every Uiing extraordinary and unpre> 
ccdiMited in history must be untrue. I suspect the common phrase, ** Truth 
is htrunge, — stninger than fiction,** to be founded on deeper knowledge c/ 
human nature, and of tiie events of the world. 

2 The more distinct declarations of inferiority contained in several paa* 
safl^es arc supposed by most harmonists of the Gospels to have been ffadi 
after tho hnptism of Jesus. 
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the Almighty Father of the Universe. Tliis light 
could scarcely have been seen, or the voice heard, hy 
more than the Baptist and the Son of Mary hiniself, ^ 
as no immediate sensation appears to have been ex- 
cited among the multitudes, such as must have fol- 
lowed tliis public and miraculous proclamation of his 
sacred character ; and at a subsequent period, Jesus 
seems to have appeared among the followers of John, 
unrecognized, or at least unhonored, until He was 
pointed out by the Baptist, and announced as having 
been proclaimed from heaven at his baptism. The 
calmness and comparatively unimposing peacefulnoss 
of this scene, which may be desoribed as the inaugu- 
ration of this '^ greater than Moses," in his office as 
founder of a new religion, is strikingly contrasted 
with the terrific tempests and convulsions of nature 
at the delivery of the Law on Sinai, and harmonizes 
with the general tone and character of the new faith. 
Tlie image of the dove, the universal symbol of inno- 
cence and peace,^ even if purely illustrative, is beauti- 
fully in keeping with the gentler character of the 
whole ti*ansaction. 
The Temptation of Jesus is the next event in the 

A This appeara from John L 82. Keander (Leben Jeati, p. 69) represents 
it M a symbolic vision. 

It may be well to observe that this explanation of voices from heaven, aa 
a mental perception, not as real articulate sounds, but as inward impressions, 
is by no means modem, or what passes under the unpopular name of 
rati^malism. There is a very full and remarkable passage in Origen cont. 
Celmim, i. 48, on this point. He is speaking of the offence which may be 
given to the simple, who, fh>m their great simplicity, are ready on every 
occAxion to shake the worid, and cleave the compact firmament of heaven. 
Khv npooK&KTff rd towvtcv to2c ArrXavoripot^f ol dia iroX?^ Ar^^njTa 
Ktvcvai rdv K&jfwv, axV^pvrtg rb TffXucovrov aCtfia rfviifuvov to& ninrrot 
olfovov. See likewise in Suicer'a Thesaur., voc ^winy, the passages from 
St Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. 

s Edujiis apud Cic. de Div. L 48; Tibull. L 8, 9. 
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history of his life ;^ and here, at the opening, as it were, 
Tempuuon ^^ ^^^ CQrcer, appears shadowed out the 
of jc«u«. gQj.^^ Qf complex character under which Chris- 
tianity represents its Divine Author, as a kind of 
redcral representative of mankind. On the interpre- 
tation of no incident in the Gospels do those wlio 
insist on the literal acceptation of the evangelists' 
hmgnagc, and those who consider that, even in the 
New Testament, much allowance is to be made for 
the essentially allegoric character of Oriental narrative, 
depart so far asunder.^ While tlie former receive 
the whole as a real scene, the latter suppose that the 
ti'utli lies deeper, and that some, not less real, though 
less preternatural transaction, is related, either fi^om 
sonic secret motive, or, according to the genius of 
Eastern narrative, in this figurative style. As pre- 
tending to discover historical facts of much impor- 
tance in the life of Christ, the latter exposition 
demands our examination. Tlie Temptation, accord- 
ing to one view, is a parabolic description of an actual 
event ; ^ according to another, of a kind of inward 
mental trial, which continued during the public career 
of Jesus. In the first theory, the tempter was notli- 
ing less than the high priest, or one of the Sanhedriu, 
delegated by their authority to discover the real pre- 

1 ^Matt. iv. 1, 11; Mark iv. 12, 18; Luke iv. 1-18. 

3 iSi)ine of the older writers, as Theodore of Mopsuestia, explained it as 
a vision: to this notion Le Clerc inclines. Schleiermacher treats it as a 
pnnilile, p. 58. Those who are most scrupulous in departing from the literal 
Rcnso, cannot but be embarrassed with this kind of personal conflict with a 
Hi'in^ whom tlie Devil must have known, according to theb own view, to 
have been divine. This is one of those points which will be differently 
un(l(>rst(K»d, according to the turn and cast of mind of different indiriilnals. 
I would therefore deprecate the making either interpretation an article of 
laith. or deciding with dogmatic certainty on so perplexing a passage. 

« This theory, diflerently modified, is embraced by Herman Von del 
UmtiU. hv the elder KosenmUIIer (Sehol. tn&ir.), an«l by Kuinoel. 
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tensions of Jesns. Having received intelligence of 
the testimony borne to Jesus by Jolin, this person 
was directed to follow Him into the wilderness, where 
he first demanded, as the price of his acknowledgment 
by the public authorities, some display of miraculous 
power, such as should enable Him, like Moses, to sup- 
port the life of man by a preternatural supply of food 
in the wilderness. He then held out to Him the 
splendid prospects of aggrandizement if He should 
boldly place himself, as a divinely commissioned leader, 
at the head of the nation ; and even led Him in person 
to the pinnacle of the Temple, and conunanded Him 
to cast himself down, as tlie condition, if He should 
be miraculously preserved, of his formal recognition 
by the-Sanhedriu. To this view, ingenious as it is, 
some ob\ious objections occur, — the precise date 
apparently assigned to the transaction by the evan- 
gelists, and the improbability that, at so early a 
period, he would be thought of so much importance 
by the ruling powers ; the difficulty of supposing that, 
even if there might be prudential motives to induce 
St. Matthew, writing in Judsea, to disguise, under 
this allegoric veil, so remarkable an event in the his 
tory of Christ, St. Luke, influenced by no sucli mo- 
tives, would adopt the same course. Though, indeed, 
it may be replied, that, if tlie transaction had once 
assumed, it would be likely to retain, its parabolic 
dress ; still, it must seem extraordinary that no clearer 
notice of so wonderful a circumstance should transpire 
in any of the Christian records. Nor does it appear 
easily reconcilable with the cautious distance at 
which tlie authorities appear to have watched the con- 
duct of Jesus, thus, as it were, at once to have com- 
mitted themselves, and almost placed tl\e\x\«>Q\NQ.% 
within his power. 
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The second theory is embarrassod with fewer of 
these diflliciilties, though it is liable to the same 
objection, as to the precise date apparently assigned 
to the incident. According to this view, at one 
particular period of his life, or at several times, the 
earthly and temporal thoughts, thus parabolically 
described as a personal contest with the Principle of 
Evil, passed through the mind of Jesus, and arrayed 
before Ilim the image constantly present to the muids 
of his countrymen, that of the author of a new 
temporal theocracy. For so completely were the 
suggestions in unison with the popular expectation, 
that ambition, if it had taken a human or a worldly 
turn, might have urged precisely such displays of 
supernatural power as are represented in the tempta- 
tions of Jesus. On no two points, probably, would the 
Jews have so entirely coincided as in expecting the 
Messiah to assume his title and dignity before the view 
oi' the whole people, and in the most public and impos- 
ing manner; such, for instance, as, springing from 
the highest pohit of the Temple, to have appeared 
floating in the air, or preternaturally poised upon the 
unyielding element ; any miraculous act, m short, of 
a totally oj)posite character to tliose more private, more 
humane, and, if we may so speak, more unassuming 
signs, to which He himself appealed as the evidences 
of his mission. To be the lord of all the kuigdoms, at 
least of Palestine, if not of the whole world, was, ac 
cording to the same popular belief, the admitted right 
oi' (he Messiah. If, then, as the history implies, tlie Sar 
viour was tried by the intrusion of worldly thoughts, 
w liuthor, according to the common literal interpreta- 
lion, actually urged by the Principle of Evil, in his 
proper person, or, according to this more modified in* 
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terprctation of the passage, suggested to his mind, such 
was the natural turn which they might have taken. 

But;, however interpreted, the moral purport of the 
scene remains the same, — the intimation that the 
strongest and most lively impressions were made upon 
the mind of Jesus, to withdraw Him from the pui*cly 
religious end of his being upon earth, to transform 
Him from the author of a moral revolution to bo 
slowly wrought by the introduction of new princijjles 
of virtue, and new rules for individual and social 
happiness, to the vulgar station of one of the great 
monarchs or conquerors of mankind ; to degrade Him 
from a being who was to offer to man the gift of eter- 
nal life, and elevate his nature to a previous fitness 
for tliat exalted destiny, to one whose influence over 
his own generation might have been more instanta- 
neously manifest, but which could have been as little 
permanently beneficial as that of any other of those 
remarkable names, which, especially in the East, have 
blazed for a tune and expired. 

From the desert, not improbably supposed to be 
that of Quarantania, lying between Jericho and Je- 
rusalem, where tradition, in Palestine unfortunately 
of no great authority, still points out the scene of 
this great spiritual conflict, and where* a mountain,^ 
commanding an almost boundless prospect of the 
valleys and hills of Judaaa, is shown as that from 
whence Jesus looked down unmoved on the kingdoms 
of the earth, the Son of Man returned to the scene 
of John's baptism. 

In the mean time, the success of the new prophet, 
the Baptist, had excited the attention, if not the jeal- 

1 The best description of this mountain is in the Tiayels of the Abb# 
MttritL Compare Stanley, p. 802. 
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ousy, of tho ruling authorities of tlie Jows. The 
ivputAtioa solcmu deputation appeared to inquire into 

from Jerusa- , , , 111 

k-mtojohn. his pretensions. Ihe rharisees probably at 
this time predominated in the great council, and tho 
delegates, as of this sect, framed their questions in 
accordance with the popular traditions, as well as 
with the prophetic writings:^ they inquire whetlier 
he is the Christ or Elias or the prophet? John at 
once disclaims his title to the appellation of the 
Christ ; nor is he Elijah, personally returned, accord- 
ing to the vulgar expectation;' nor Jeremiah, to 
whom tradition assigned the name of " the prophet," 
who was to rise from the dead at the coming of the 
Messiah, in order, it was supposed, to restore the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, which 
he was said to have concealed in a cave on the des- 
truction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and which 
were to be brought again to light at the Messiah's 
comiug.* 

Tlie next day, John renewed his declaration that 
he was the harbinger ^ described in the prophet Isaiah, 
who, according to the custom in tlie progresses of 
Oriental monarchs, was to go before, and, cutting 
tlirough mountains and bridging valleys, to make a 
wide and level way for the advance of the Great Kmg. 
So John was to remove some of. the moral impedi- 
ments for the reception of Christ. At the same time. 
as Jesus mingled luidistinguished among the crowd, 
without directly designating Him, tlie Baptist declared 
the actual presence of the mightier Teacher who was 

1 The Sanhedrin alone could judge a tribe, tlie high priest, or a prophet 
(Sunhodrin Pan»c'h. i.). llenco *'a prophet could not perish out of Jem* 
talem/* — Luke xiii. 33. Lightfoot, Hami. £v. 

2 John i. 19-28. < WetHtein. Nov. Teit m&M. 
« 2 Mace. U. 4-8; XV. 14. « John L 29-34. 
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about to appear. The next day, in the more private 
circle of his believers, John did not scruple j,^ j,^ 
to point out more distinctly tlie person of the ^^^^thm 
Mcssiali.^ The occasion of his remarkable **"**^**- 
speech (it has been suggested with much probability) 
was the passing of large flocks of sheep and lambs, 
which, from the rich pastoral districts beyond the 
river, crossed the Jordan at the ford, and were driven 
on to the metropolis, to furnish either the usual 
daily sacrifices or those for the approaching Passover. 
Tlie Baptist, as they were passing, glanced from them 
to Jesus, declared Him to be that superior Being, of 
whom he was but Uie humble harbinger, and des- 
cribed Him as "the Lamb of God,* wliich taketh 
away the sins of the world." Unblemished and 

1 John i. 85f 86. 

* Supposing (as Is the general opinion) that this term refers to the ex- 
pfatOTy sacrifice of Christ, according to the analogy between the death 
of Jesus and the sacrificial Tictims, subsequently developed by the apc^itles 
(and certainly the narrower sense maintained by Grotius and the modem 
learned writers (see Boeenmiiller and Kuinoel in he,) is by no means satis- 
factory), to the hearers of John at this time such an allusion must have 
been as unintelligible as the intimations of Jesus about his future snfTer- 
ings to his disciples. Indeed, if understood by John himself in its full sense, 
H is difficult to reconcile it with the more imperfect views of the Messiah 
evinced by his doubt during his imprisonment To the Jews in general 
it can have conveyed no distinct meaning. That the Messiah was to be 
blameless, was strictly accordant with their notions, and " his taking away 
sins'* bore an intelligible Jewish sense; but taking them away by his own 
sacrifice was a purely Christian tenet, and but obitcurely and propheticnlly 
alluded to before the death of Christ. How far the Jews had any notion 
of a sufl^ering Messiah (aOerwards their great stumbling-block) is a most 
obscure question. The Chaldaic paraphrast certainly refers, but in very 
vague aud contradictory language (Isa. Hi. 18 et 8eq,)y to the Messiaii. 
See, on one side, Schoetgen, Uor. Ueb. ii. 181, and Danzius, de Avrpv), 
in Meuitchen; on the other, Rosenmiiller and Gesenius on Isaiah. The 
notion of the double Messiah, the suffering Messiah, the son of Joseph, and 
the triumphant, the son of David (as in Pearson on the Creed, vol. ii.), is of 
moat uncertain date and origin; but nothing, in my opinion, can be mon in- 
credible than that it should have been derived, aa Botholdt wonld '"»*gTit|, 
ftwn tlie Samaritan beliet— Bertholdt, c 89. 
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innocent as the meek animals that passed, like them 
lie was to go up as a sacrifice to Jerusalem, and in 
some mysterious manner to " take away " the sins 
of mankind. Another title, by which he designated 
Jesus yet more distinctly as the Messiah, was tliat 
of the " Son of God," one of the appellations of the 
Deliverer most universally admitted, tliough, no 
doubt, it might bear a different sense to difl*ei*ent 
hearers. 

Among the more immediate disciples of John, this 
declaration of their master could not but excite the 
strongest emotions ; nor can any thing be more char- 
acteristic of the feelings of that class among the Jews 
than the anxious rapidity with which the wonderful 
intelligence is propagated, and the distant and awe- 
struck reverence with which the disciples slowly 
Fin»t lib- present themselves to their new Master. The 
jwiw. first of these were, Andrew, the brother of 
Simon (Peter), and probably the author of the nar 
rative, St. John.^ Simon, to whom his brother 
conmiunicates the extraordinary tidings, immediately 
follows ; and on him Jesus bestows a new name, ex- 
pressive of the firmness of his character. All these 
belonged to the same village, Bethsaida, on the shore 
of the Lake of (rcnnesaret. On the departure of Jesus, 
when He is returning to Galilee, He summons another, 
named Philip. Philip, like Andrew, hastens away 
to impart the tidings to Nathanael, not improbably 
conjectured to be the apostle Bartholomew (the son 
of Tohnai or Ptolemy), a man of blameless character, 
whose only doubt is, whether the Messiah could como 
from a town of such proverbial disrepute as Naza* 
reth.^ 'But the doubts of Nathanael are removed by 

1 John i. 87-42. * John i. 49-61. 
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the preternatural knowledge displayed by Jesus of 
an incident which He could not have witnessed ; and 
ttiis fifth disciple, in like manner, does homage to 
the Messiah, under his titles " the Son of God, the 
King of Israel." Yet this proof of more tlian hu- 
man knowledge Jesus declares to bo as nothing in 
comparison with the more striking signs of the divine 
protection and favor, which He asserts, under the 
j>oj)ular and significant image of the perpetual inter- 
vention of angels, that his chosen followers are hero- 
after to witness. 

Jesus had now commenced his career: disciples 
had attached themselves to tliis new Master, j«„„03m- 
and his claim to a divine mission must nee- "ilrllirM a 
essarily be accompanied by the signs and '^'^^*''^- 
wonders which were to ratify the appearance of tho 
Messiah. Yet even his miracidous powers had noth- 
ing of the imposing, tiie appalling, or public character, 
looked for, no doubt, by those who expected that the 
appeal would be made to their senses and their pas- 
sions, to their terror and their hope, not to the moro 
tranquil emotions of gratitude and love. But of 
this moro hereafter. 

Tlie first miracle of Jesus was the changing the 
water into wine, at the marriage feast at First miraci* 
Cana in Galilee.^ This event, however, was ni«i. 
not merely remarkable as being the first occasion 
for the display of supernatural power, but as devel- 
oping in some degree the primary principles of tho 
new religious revelation. The attendance of Jesus 
at a marriage festival, his contributing to the festive 
hilarity, more particularly his sanctioning the use of 
wiue on such occasions, at once separated and set Him 

1 John ii. 1-11. 
VOL. I. 11 
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apart from that sect with which He was most likely 
to bo coiifounded. John, no doubt, passed with the 
vulgar for a stricter Essene, many of whom, it has 
been before said, observed the severest morality, and, 
in one great point, differed most widely from all their 
brethren. They disregarded the ceremonies of the 
Law, even the solemn national festivals, and depreci- 
ated sacrifices. Shut up, in short, in their own mo- 
nastic establishments, they had substituted observances 
of their own for those of the Mosaic institutes. In 
all these points, John, who nowhere appears to have 
visited Jcnisalem, at least after his assumption of 
the prophetic oflBce (for his presence there would 
doubtless have excited much commotion), followed 
the Essenian practice. Like them, he was severe, 
scchided, monastic, or rather eremitical, m his habits 
and language. But among the most marked peculi- 
arities of the Essenian fraternity was their aversion 
to marriage. Though some of the less rigid of their 
communities submitted to this inevitable evil, yet 
those who were of higher pretensions, and doubtless 
of higher estimation, maintained inviolable celibacyi 
and had fully imbibed that Oriental principle of ascet- 
icism, which proscribed all indulgence of the gross 
and material body as interfering with the purity of 
the immaculate spirit. The perfect religious being 
was he who had receded to tlie utmost from all human 
p^ussion ; who had withdrawn his senses from all inter- 
course with the material world, or rather had estranged 
his mind from all objects of sense, and had become 
absorbed in the silent and ecstatic contemplation of 
the Deity .^ This mysticism was the vital principle 



1 It may be worth observing (for the connection of Jesm with the 
has been rather a favorite theory) that his iUustrmtiooa eo peipetnal^ dnwB 
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of the Elssenian observances in Judsea, and of those of 
the Therapeutae, or Contemplatists, in Egypt, the lin- 
eal ancestors of the Christian monks and hermits. 
By giving public countenance to a marriage ceremony, 
still more by sanctioning tlie use of wine on such 
occasions (for wine was likewise proscribed by Esso- 
nian usage), Jesus thus, at the outset of his career, 
as be afterwards placed himself in direct opjiosition 
to the other prevailing sects, so he had already re- 
ceded from the practice of these recluse mystics, who 
formed the third, and though not in numbers, yet in 
character and influence, by no means unimpoi*tant 
religious party. 

After this event in Cana,^ Jesus, with his mother, 
his brethren, and some of his disciples, took up their 
alxxle, not in their native town of Nazareth, but in 
the village of Capernaum,^ which was situ- 
ated not far from the rising city of Tiberias, 
on the shore of the beautiful lake, the Sea of Gen 
nesaret. It was called the Village of Comfort, or the 
Lovely •Village, from a spring of delicious water, and 
became afterwards the chief residence of Jesus, 
and the great scene of his wonderful works.^ 

from the marriage rite, and from the vineyard, would be in direct oppositiua 
tn ]'l8scnian phraseology. All thcfie ita^^agefl were peculiarly enilMirniKHing 
to the Gnosntic ascetics. **NoIuit Marcion 8ub imagine Domini a nuptiis re 
dcuntis Christtum oogitari * detestatorem nuptiarum.* ** Marcion rejected 
from hiK Goi^pel, Luke xir. 7-1 1. See the CioApel of Marcion by ilahn lo 
Thilu, Co<l. Apoc Nov. T(>8tam. pp. 444, 449. 

1 i^Iaundrell places Cana north-west of Nazareth; it was about a day*8 
j'Humey from Capernaum. Josephus (de Vitft Su&) marched all night from 
Cana, and arrived at Tiberias in the morning. 

s John ii. 12. 

s Among the remarkable and distinctive peculiarities of the Gospel of 
St John, is the much greater length at which he relates the events which 
occorred during the earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, about which the 
other evangelists are either entirely silent or extremely brief. I cannot help 
•nspecting a vexy natural reason for this fact, that John was th i ooufltant 
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The Passover approached,^ the great festiral' which 
assembled not only from all parts of Palestine, but 
Rret Paw- even from remoter regions, the more devout 
over, A i>. 27. j^j^g^ ^]^^j j^t tliis pcriod of tlic jcar con- 
stantly made their pilgrimage to the Holy City : regu- 
lar caravans came from Babylonia and Egypt; and, 
as we shall explain hereafter, considerable numbera 
from Syria, Asia Minor, and the other pi*ovinces of 
the Roman empire. Tliere can be no doubt that at 
least vague rumors of the extraordinary transactions 
which had already excited public attention towards 
Jesus of Nazareth, must have preceded his arrival at 
Jerusalem. The declaration of the Baptist, although 
neither himself nor many of his immediate disciples 
might attend the feast, could not but have transpired. 
Though the single miracle wrought at Cana might not 
have been distinctly reported at Jerusalem ; though 
the few disciples wlio may have followed Him from 
Galilee, having there disseminated the intelligence 
of his conduct and actions, might have been lost in 
the multitude and confusion of the crowdod city; 
though, on the other hand, the impressions thus made, 
would be still further counterbalanced by the general 
pri'judice against Galilee, more especially against a 
Galilean from Nazareth, — still the Son of Mary, even 

Jesus ftt ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ appearance in Jerusalem, seems 
jeruuaiem. ^^ \\iiyQ bccu lookcd ou with E Idud of rev- 

componion of his Master durin;^ these jourae3ni, and that the other apostles 
were much less constant in Uicir attendance upon Him during these mors 
distant excursions, especially at the earlier period. The Gospel of St John 
(some few paj<:<ages omitted) might be described as the acts of Jesus in 
Jerusalem and its neighborhood. 

' John ii. 18. 

s Mxny writers suppose that about half a year passed between the bap* 
tism of Jesus and this Passover. This is possible ; but it appears to me thil 
there is no evidence whatever as to the length of the period. 
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erential awe. His actions were watched : and though 
both the ruling powers, and as yet, apparently, the 
leading Pliarisees, kept aloof; though He is neither 
molested by the jealousy of tlie latter, nor excites Uie 
alarm of the former, — yet the mass of the people al- 
ready observed his words and his demeanor with anx- 
ious interest. The conduct of Jesus tended to keep up 
this mysterious uncertainty, so likely to work on the 
imagination of a {)eople thus ripe for religious excite- 
ment. He is said to have performed '' many miracles,'* 
but these, no doubt, were still of a private, secret, and 
unimposing character; and on all other points He 
maintains the utmost reserve, and avoids with the 
most jealous precaution any action or language which 
might directly commit Him with the rulers or the 
people. 

One act alone was public, commanding, and authori- 
tative. The outer court of the Temple had Th«T«npto 
become, particularly at tlie period of the """** 
greatest solenmity, a scene of profane disorder and 
confusion. As the Jews assembled from all quarters 
of the country, almost of the world, they were under 
the necessity of purchasing the victims for their offer- 
ings on the spot ; and the rich man who could afford 
a sheep or an ox, or tlie poor man who was content 
with the humbler oblation of a pair of doves, found 
the dealer at hand to supply his wants. The traders 
in sheep, cattle, and pigeons had therefore been per- 
mitted to establish themselves within the precincts 
of the Temple in the court of the Gentiles ; ^ and a 
line of shops (tabemce) ran along the outer wall of 
the inner court. Every Jew made an annual payment 
of a half-shekel to the Temple ; and as the treasury, 

1 JohB iL 14, 25. 
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according to ancient usage, only received the coin 
of Palestine,^ those who came from distant provinces 
were obliged to change their foreign money, the rclar 
tive vahie of which was probably liable to considerable 
fluctuation. It is evident from the strong language 
of Jesus, that not only a fair and honest, but even 
a questionable and extortionate, traffic was conducted 
within the holy precincts. Nor is it impossible, that, 
even in the Temple courts, trade might be carried on 
less connected with the religious character of the 
place. Throughout the East, the periodical assem- 
blages of the different tribes of the same descent 
at some central temple is intimately connected with 
commercial views.^ The neighborhood of the Holy 
Place is the great fair or exchange of the tribe or na- 
tion. Even to the present day, Mecca, at the time of 
the great concourse of worshippers at the tomb of the 
Prophet, is a mart for tlie most active traffic among 
the merchant pilgrims, who form the caravans from 
all quarters of the Mahometan world.* 

We may conceive how the deep and awful stillness, 
which ought to have prevailed within the inner courts, 
dedicated to the adoration of the people; how the 
quiet prayer of the solitary worshipper, and the breath- 

1 According to Hug, " the ancient imposts which wero Introdaced befors 
the Roman dominion were valued according to the Greek coinage; €.g , tha 
taxes of the Temple, Matt. xvii. 24. Joseph., B. J. vii. 6, 6. The cifier> 
ings were paid in these, Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. S. A payment which 
proceeded from the Temple treasury was made according to the ancient 
national payment by weight, Matt xxvi. 16. [This is veiy doubtful.] But 
in common business, trade, wages, sale, &c, the asm and tUnarim and 
Roman coin were usual, Matt z. 20; Luke zii. 6; Matt xx. S; Mark,xiv. 
6 ; John xii. 6, vi. 7. The more modem state taxes are likewisa paid in tha 
u>in of the nation which exercises at the time the greatest authority, Matt 
xxii. 19 ; Mark xii. 16 ; Luke xx. 24.** — VoL i. p. 14. After ail, however 
aome of these words may be translations. 

' HeereUf Ideeo, passim, * Bureldiardt, Travela in Arabia. 
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less silence of the multitude, while the priests were 
performing the more important ceremonies, cither 
offering the national sacrifice, or entering the Holy 
Place, — must have been interrupted by the close neigh- 
borhood of this disorderly market. How dissonant 
must have been the noises of the bleating sheep, the 
lowing cattle, the clamors and disputes, and all tlic 
tumult and confusion thus crowded into a space of 
no great extent ! No doubt the feelings of the more 
devout must long before have been shocked by this 
desecration of the holy precincts ; and when ^^0,^011 of 
Jesus commanded the expulsion of all these ***^ ^den. 
traders out of the court of the Temple, from the almost 
unresisting submission with which they abandoned their 
lucrative posts at the command of one invested with 
no public authority, and who could have appeared to 
them no more than a simple Galilean peasant, it is 
clear that tliis assertion of the sanctity of the Temple 
must have been a popular act with the majority of the 
worshippers.^ Though Jesus is said personally to 
have exerted himself, assisting with a light scourge 
probably in driving out the cattle, it is not likely that, 
if He had stood alone, either the calm and command- 
ing dignity of his maimer, or even his appeal to the 
authority of the Sacred Writings, which forbade the 
profanation of the Temple as ^ place of merchandise, 
would have overpowered the sullen obstinacy of men 
engaged in a gainful traffic, sanctioned by ancient 

1 I think these considerations make it less improbable that this event 
shoold hare taken place on two separate occasions, and under similar cir- 
etunstances. The account of St. John places the incident at this period of 
onr Lord*s life; the other evangelists, during his last visit to Jerusalem. For 
my own part, I follow St John without hesitation: even if it were an error 
in chronological arrangement in one or other of the evangelists, my faith in 
the historical reality of the event would not be in the least shakexu 
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usage. The same profound veneration for the Temple, 
which took such implacable offence at the subsequent 
language of Jesus, would look wiUi unallayed admira- 
tion on the zeal for "the Father's House." That 
House would not brook the intrusion of worldly pur- 
suits or profane noises within its hallowed gates. 

Of itself, then, this act of Jesus might not amount 
to the assumption of authority over the Temple of 
Grod: it was, perhaps, no more than a courageous 
KxpoctationB zcalot for tho Law mii?ht Lave done ; ^ but, 

mkeU by O > 7 

thin eveut. combined with the fdrmer mysterious rumors 
about his character and his miraculous powers, it 
invested Him at once with the awful character of one 
in whose person might appear the long-desired, the 
long-expected Mcssiali. The multitude eagerly throng 
around Him, and demand some supernatural sign of 
his divine mission. The establislunent of the Law 
had been accompanied, according to the universal bo- 
lief, with the most terrific demonstrations of Almighty 
power, — the rocking of the earth, the blazing of the 
mountain. Would the restoration of the theocracy 
in more ample power, and more enduring majesty, be 
unattended with the same appalluig wonders? The 
splendid images in the highly figurative writings of 
the Prophets, the traditions, among the mass of the 
peot)le equally authoritative, had prepared them to 
expect the coming of the Messiah to be announced by 
the obedient elernents. It would have been difficult, 
by the most signal convulsions of nature, to have come 
up to their high-wrought expectations. Private acts 
of benevolence to individuals, preternatural cures of 

1 Legally only the magiBtrate (t.e., the Sanhedrin), or a prophet, oooU 
rectify abuses in the Temple of God. A prophet most show bit oonimitmMi 
l»f some miracle or prediction. — Grotius and Whitby. 
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diseases, or the restoration of disordered faculties, fell 
far beneath the notions of men, blind, in most cases, 
to the moral beauty of such actions. Tliey required 
public, if we may so speak, national, miracles, and 
those of the most stupendous nature. To their de- 
mand, Jesus calmly answered by an obscure and 
somewhat oracular allusion to the remote CTcnt of his 
own resurrection, the one great " sign " of Christianity, 
to which it is remarkable that the Saviour constantly 
refers, when required to ratify his mission by some 
public miracle.^ The gesture, by which Ho probably 
confined his meaning to the temple of his body, which, 
though destroyed, was to be raised up again in thrco 
days, was seen, indeed, by liis disciples, yet even by 
them but imperfectly understood; by the people in 
general his language seemed plainly to imply the 
possible destruction of the Temple. An appalling 
thought, and feebly counterbalanced by the assertion 
of his power to rebuild it in three days ! 

This misapprehended speech struck on the most\ 
sensitive chord in the high-strung religious tempera- ^ 
ment of the Jewish people. Their national pride, 
their national existence, were identified with the in- 
violability of the Temple. Their passionate RerereiKeof 
and zealous fanaticism on this point can theTempie. 
scarcely be understood unless after the profound study ( 
of their history. In older times, the sad and loath- \ 
some death of Antiochus Epiphanes, in more recent, 
the fate of Ci*assus, perishing amid the thirsty sands 
of the desert, and of Pompey, with his headless trunk 
exposed to the outrages of the basest of mankind on 
the strand of Egypt, had been construed into manifest 
visitations of the Almighty, in revenge for the plundei 

1 Compare llatt. xiL iO. 
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and profanation of bis Temple. Their later liistory 
is full of the same spirit; and even in the horrible 
scenes of the fatal siege by Titus, this indelible passion 
survived all feelings of nature or of himianity. The 
fall of the Temple was like the bursting of the heai*t 
of the nation. 

From the period at which Herod the Great had 
begun to restore the dilapidatqd work of Zorobabel, 
forty-six years had elapsed ; and still the magnificence 
of the king, or the wealth and devotion of the principal 
among the people, had found some new work on which 
to expend those incalculable riches, wliich, from these 
sources, the tribute of the whole nation, and the dona- 
tions of tlie pious, continued to pour into the Temple 
treasury. And this was the building of which Jesus, 
as He was imdcrstood, could calmly contemplate the 
Their exBeo- fall, and daringly promise the immediate 
appoiuted restoration. To their indignant murmurs, 
Jesus, it may seem, made no reply. The explanation 
would, perhaps, have necessarily led to a more distinct 
prediction of his own death and resurrection tlian it 
was yet expedient to make, especially on so public 
a scene. But how deeply this mistaken speech sunk 
into the popular mind, may be estimated from its 
being adduced as the most serious charge against 
Jesus at his trial ; and the bitterest scorn, with which 
He was followed to his crucifixion, exhausted itself hi 
a fierce and sarcastic allusion to tliis supposed asser- 
tion of power. 

Still, although with Uie exasperated multitude tlie 
growing veneration for Jesus might be checked by this 
misapprehended speech, a more profound impression 
had been made among some of the more thinking part 
oi tlie conmiuuity. Already one, if not more mem- 
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bers, of the Sanhedrin, began to look upon Him with 
interest, perhaps with a secret inclination to esjiouse 
bis doctrines. That one, named Nicodemus, 
determined to satisfy himself, by a personal ^' 

interview, as to the character and pretensions of tlie 
new Teacher.^ Nicodemus had hitherto been con- 
nected with the Pharisaic party, and he dreaded tlio 
jealousy of that powerful sect, wlio, though not yet 
in declared hostility against Jesus, watched, no doubt, 
his motions with secret aversion ; for they could not 
but perceive that He made no advances towards them, 
and treated with open disregard their minute and 
austere observance of the literal and traditionary law, 
tlieir principles of separation from the "unclean" 
part of the community, and their distinctive dress and 
deportment. The popular and accessible demeanor 
of Jesus showed at once that He had nothing in com 
mon with the spirit of this predominant religious 
(iEustion. Nicodemus, tlierefore, chooses the dead of 
the night to obtain his secret interview with Jesus; 
he salutes Him with a title, that of Rabbi, assumed by 
none but tliose wlio were at once qualified and author- 
ized to teach in public ; and he recognizes at once his 
divine mission, as avouched by his wonderful works. 
But, with astonishment almost overpowering, the Jew- 
isli ruler hears the explanation of the first principles 
of the new religion. When the heathen proselyte was 
admitted into Judaism, he was considered to bo en- 
dowed with new life: he was separated from all his 
former connections; he was bom again to higher 
hopes, to more extended knowledge, to a more s[>Icn- 
did destiny.' But now, even tlie Jew of the most 

1 John iiL 1, SI. 

s AG«iitilepnMd7ted,AndaaUvefetfree,i8MachiMn«iiAMm\\k%m^ 
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' uiiimpeacliablc descent from Abraham, th3 Jew of the 
highest estimation so as to have been chosen into 
tlic court of Sanhedrin, and one who had maintained 
the strictest obedience to the Law, required, in order 
to become a member of the new community, a cliange 
no less complete. He was to pass through the cere- 
mony emblematic of moral and spiritual purification. 
To him, as to tlie most unclean of strangers, baptism 
was to be the mark of his initiation into the new faith ; 
and a secret internal transmutation was to take place 
by divine agency in his heart, which was to communi- 
cate a new principle of religious life. Without this, 
he could not attain to that which he had hitherto 
supposed either the certain privilege of his Israelitish 
descent, or at least of his conscientious adherence to 
the Law. Eternal life, Jesus declared, was to depend 
solely on the reception of the Son of God, who, He not 
obscurely intimated, had descended from heaven, was 
present in his person, and was not universally re- 
ceived, only from the want of moral fitness to appre- 
ciate his character. This light was too pure to be 
admitted into the thick darkness which was brooding 
over the public mind, and rendered it impenetrable 
by the soft and quiet rays of the new doctrine. Jesus, 
in short, almost without disguise or reservation, 
announced himself to the wondering ruler as the 
Messiali, while, at the same time, Ho enigmatically 
foretold his rejection by the people. The age was not 
ripe for tlie cxhil)ition of the Divine Gk>odno8S in his 
person ; it still yearned for a revelation of the terrible, 
destructive, revengeful Power of the Almighty, — a 

know no more of his kindred. — Maimonides. Lightfoot, Harm. Er. This 
notion of a second moral birth is by no means uncommon in the East 
Tlie Sauscr^ name of a Brahmin is c/tryo, the twice born. — Bopp. Glon 
Banscr, 
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national Deity which should embody, as it were, the 
prevailing sentiments of the nation. Nor came He 
to fulfil tliat impious expectation of Jewish pride, — 
the condemnation of the world, of all Gentile races, 
to the worst calamities, while on Israel alone his 
blessings were to be showered with exclusive bounty.* 
He came as a common benefactor, as an universal Sa- 
viour, to the whole human race. Nicodemus, it may 
seem, left the presence of Jesus, if not a decided 
convert, yet unpressed with still deeper reverence. 
Tliough never an avowed disciple, yet, with other 
members of the Sanhedrin, he was only restrained by 
his dread of the predominant party : more than once 
we find him seizing opportunities of showing his 
resix5ct and attachment for the Teacher whose cause 
he had not courage openly to espouse ; and, perhaps, 
his secret influence, with that of others similarly dis- 
posed, may, for a time, have mitigated or obstructed 
the more violent designs of the hostile Pharisees. 

Thus ended the first visit of Jesus to Jerusalem 
since his assumption of a public character. His in- 
fluence had, in one class probably, made considerable 
tliough secret progress; with others, a dark feeling 
of hostility had been more deeply rooted ; while tiiis 
very difference of sentiment was likely to increase the 
general suspense and interest as to tlie future devel- 
opment of his character. As yet, it appears, unless 
in that most private interview with Nicodemus, He 
had not openly avowed his claim to the title of the 

^ ** QiuB sequtmtnr inde a versiculo dedmo septinio proprie ad Jud«os 
spectant, et haud dubie dicta sunt a Domino contra opinionem illam impiam 
et in genus humanum iniquam, cum existlmarent Messiam non nisi Judaicdm 
populum libeiaturumf reliquas vero gentes omnes suppliciis atrocissimia 
alfoctunun, penituaque pazdltunim ease." — Titman., Mel. in Joan. p. 128. 
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Messiah: an expression of St. Jolm,^ ^^He did not 
trust himself to them," seems to imply the extreme 
caution and reserve which He maintained towards all 
the converts wliich He made during his present visit 
to Jerusalem. 

1 John ii. 24, ovk kniarevep hm&wi He did not trust himself to tbn^ 
lie did not commit himnelf. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Public Life of Jeaos from the Fint to the Second Paasorer. 

On the dispersion of the strangers from the metropolis 
at the close of the Passoyer, Jesus, with his oeiwrtura 
more immediate followers, passed a short 



time m Judssa, where such multitudes crowded to the 
baptism administered by his disciples, that the adhe- 
rents of John began to find die concourse to their mas- 
ter somewhat diminished. Tlie Baptist had removed 
his station to the other side of the Jordan, and fixed 
himself by a stream, which afforded a plentiful supply 
of water, near the town of Salim, in Pcraea. The 
partisans of John, not, it might seem, witliout jealousy, 
began to dispute concerning the relative importance 
of the bbptism of their master, and that of Him whom 
they were disposed to consider his rival. But these 
unworthy feelings were strongly repressed by Jolm 
In terms still more emphatic, he re-asserted his own 
secondary station. He was but the paranymph, the 
humble attendant on the bridegroom; Christ, the 
bridegroom himself: his doctrine was that of earth; 
that of Christ was from heaven : in short, he openly 
announces Jesus as the Son of the Almighty Father, 
and as the author of everlasting life.^ 

The career of John was drawing to a close. His 
new station in Per»a was within the domin- John the 

Baptiifcaiid 

ions of Herod Antipas. On the division of u»«l 
the Jewish kingdom at the death of Herod the Great, 

1 JohB iii. 22, M. 
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Galilee and Pera^a had formed the tctrarcliatc of Anti- 
pjus. This Herod was engaged in a dangerous war 
with Aretas, King of Arabia Petra^a, whose daughter 
ho had married. But having formed an incestuous 
connection with the wife of his brother, Herod Philip, 
his Arabian queen indignantly fled to her father, who 
took up anna to revenge her wrongs against her guilty 
husband.^ How far Ilerod could dej^end in this con- 
test on the loyalty of his subjects, was extremely 
doubtful. It is possible he might entertain hoi)es 
that the rcj)udiation of a foreign alliance, ever hateful 
to the Jews, and the union with a branch of tho 
Asnioncan line (for Ilerodias was the granddaughter 
of Ilcrod the Great and of Mariamne), might coun- 
terbalance in the popular estimation the hijustice and 
criminality of his marriage with his brother's wife.* 
The influence of John (according to Josephus) was 
almost unlimited. The subjects, and even the sol- 
dnny, of the tetrarch had crowded with devout sub- 
mission around the Prophet. On his decisioA might 
depend the wavering loyalty of the whole province. 
jjut John denounced with open indignation the royal 
incest, and declared the marriage with a brother's 
wile to be a flagrant \iolation of the Law. Herod, 
before long, ordered him to be seized and imprisoned 
in tbe strong fortress of Machasrus, on the remote 
border of his Transjordanic territory. 

.lesus, in the mean time, apprehensive of tlie awak- 
ening jealousy of the Pharisees, whom liis increasing 

1 Luke iii. 19; Matt. xiv. 8, 6; Mark ri. 17, 20. 

2 Thiii nntural view of tho subject appears to me to harmonize the accounts 
in the (Jo^pc'l!* with that of JosophuB. Jof«ephu8 traces the peniecution of the 
Baptist to Herod's dread of popular tumult and insurrectioni without men- 
tion ing ilie real cause of tliat dread, Mrliich we find in the evangelic nam- 
tivc. 
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success inflamed to more avowed animosity, left fhe 
borders of Judaea, and proceeded on his return to 
(Jalilee.^ The nearer road lay through the province 
ot Samaria.^ The mutual hatred between Jem 
the Jews and Samaritans, ever since the 



secession of Sanballat, had kept the two Hmtiutyor 

^ J«wa and 

races not merely distinct^ but opposed to BMnaritaM. 
each otiier with tlic most fanatical hostility. This 
animosity, instead of being allayed by time, had but 
grown the more inveterate, and had recently been 
embittered by acts, according to Josephus, of wanton 
and unprovoked outrage on the part of the Samari- 
tans. During the administration of Goponius, certain 
of this hateful race, early in the morning on one of 
the days of the Passover, had stolen into the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and defiled the porticos and courts by 
strewing them with dead men's bones, — an abomina- 
tion the most offensive to the Jewish principles of 
cleanliness and sanctity.* Still later, they had fre- 
quently taken advantage of the position in which their 
district lay, directly between Judsea and Galilee, to 
interrupt the concourse of the religious Galileans to 
the capital.^ Jealous that such multitudes should 
pass their sacred mountain, Gerizim, to worship in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, they often waylaid the incau- 
tious pilgrim, and thus tlie nearest road to Jerusalem 
had become extremely insecure. Our History will 
show how calmly Jesus ever pursued his course 
tlirough these conflicting elements of society, gently 
endeavored to allay the implacable schism, and set the 
example of that mild and tolerant spirit, so beauti- 
fully embodied in liis precepts. He passed on in quiet 

1 Matt iv. 13; Hark i. 14; Luke iv. U. * John iv. 1, 82. 

• Ilkt of the Jews. iL 118. «Ibld.Vtt. 

TOL. 1. 12 
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security through tho dangerous district; and it is 
rcuiarkablo that here, safe from the suspicious vigi- 
laiice of the Pharisaic party, among these proscribed 
aliens from the hopes of Israel, He, more distinctly 
and publicly than He had hitherto done, avowed his 
title as the Messiah, and developed that leading char- 
acteristic of his religion, the abolition of all local 
and national deities, and the promulgation of one 
comprehensive faith, in which the great Eternal Spirit 
was to be worshipped by all mankind in ^^ spirit and 
in truth." 

There was a welP near the gates of Sichem, a name 
which by the Jews had been long perverted into tho 
opf)robrious term Sichar.^ This spot, according to 
innnemorial tradition, the Patriarch Jacob bad pur- 
chased ; and here were laid the bones of Joseph, his 
elder son, carried from Egypt, to whose descendant, 
Ephraim, this district had been assigned. Sichem 
lay in a valley between the two famous moimtaius 
Ebal and Gerizim, on which the Law was read, and 
ratified by the acclamations of the assembled tribes ; 
ajid on the latter height stood the rival temple of the 
Samaritans, which had so long afflicted the more zeal- 
ous Jews by its daring opposition to tlie one chosen 
sanctuary on Mount Moriah. Tlie well bore the name 
of the Patriarch ; and while his disciples entered tho 
town to purchase provisions,* a traffic from which 

1 Tradition »i\\\ points to this well, about a mile distant from the walls of 
Sii-har, which l^laundrcll supposes to have extended farther. A diurch was 
built over it by the Emprt'^a Helena, but it is now entirely destroyed* " It ia 
dug in a fimi rock, and contains about three yards in diameter, and thirtyi- 
fivc ill depth, iivu of which we found full of water.** — Maundrcll, p^ 6S. 

2 l-rom a Hebrew word, meaning a '* lie** or an ** idol.** The name had, 
no doubt, grown into common use, as it could not be meant by the 
ists in an oflfensive sense. 

* Accurdi ig to Lho traditions, they might biqr of them, use their 
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probably few, except the diBciples of Christ, would 
not have abstained,^ except in extreme necessity, 
Jesus reposed by its margin. It was the sultry hour 
of noon, about twelve o'clock,* when a woman, as is 
the general usage in the East, where the females 
commonly resort to the wells or tanks to obtain water 
for all domestic uses, approached the well. Jesus, 
whom she knew not to be her countryman, either 
from his dress, or perhaps his dialect or pronunciation, 
in which the inhabitants of tlie Ephraimitish district 
of Samaria differed both from the Jews and Galileans, 
to her astonislunent asked her for water to quench 
his thirst. For in general the lip of a Jew, especially 
a Pharisaic Jew, would have shrunk in disgust from 
the purest element in a vessel defiled by the hand of 
a Samaritan. Dmwing, as usual, his similitudes from 
the present circumstances, Jesus excites the wonder 
of the woman by speaking of living waters at his 
command, — waters which were to nourish the soiil for 
everlasting life; He increases her awe by allusions 
which show more than mortal knowledge of her own 
private history (she w^as living in concubinage, having 
been married to five husbands), and at length clearly 
amiounces that the local worship, both on Gerizim and 
at Jerusalem, was to give place to a more sublime 
and comprehensive faith. The astonished woman con* 

saj Amen to their benedict^iu (Bencoth, L 8), lodge in their townB, bat not 
receive anj gift or kindneei fiom them. — Bnxtorf, Lex Talm. 1870. Light- 
foot in ioe. 

1 Probably the more rigid would hare refrained, even from this permitted 
intercooTBe, nnlees in cases of absolute neonsity. 

* This is the usual opinion. Dr. Townson, in his ingenious argument to 
prove that the hours of John are not Roman or Jewish, but Asiatic, adduces 
this passage as in his favor, the evening being the usual time at which the 
women resort to the wells. On the other hand, it is observed that noon wai 
the usual time of dinner among the Jews, and the disciples probably entered 
the town fn proYisiona for that meaL 
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fosses her belief, that, on tho coming of the Messiah, 
truths equally wonderful may be announced. Jesus, 
for the first time, distinctly and unequivocally declares 
himself to be the Messiah.^ On the return of the 
disciples from the town, their Jewish prejudices are 
immediately betrayed at beholding their Master thus 
familiarly conversing with a woman of the hateful 
race : on the other hand, tho intelligence of the wo< 
man runs rapidly through tho town, and the Samari* 
tans crowd forth in eager interest to behold and listen 
to the extraordinary teacher. 

The nature and origin of the Samaritan belief in 
Bunarium tlic Mcssiali is even a more obscure question 
um^. than that of the Jews.* That belief was 
evidently more clear and defined than the vague ex- 
pectation which prevailed throughout the East; still 
it was probably, like that of the Jews, by no means 
distinct or definite. It is generally supposed that the 
Samaritans, admitting only the Law, must have rested 
their hope solely on some ambiguous or latent predio- 

1 Le CIcrc observes that Jesus spoke with more freedom to the woman of 
Samaria, as lie had no fear of sedition, or violent attempts to make Uim a 
king — On John iv. 26. 

2 Bertholdt, ch. vii., which contains extracts from the celebrated Samari- 
tan letters, and references to tlie modem writers who have translated them, 
and (liscuitsed their purport ** Quie vcro fuerit spei Messisng ratio neque ex 
hoc loc'o, neque ex ullo alio antiquiore monumento accuratius inteUigi potest, 
et ex rccentiorum denium Samaritanorum epistolis innotoit. Atque bis 
tei<tibus pruphetam quemdam illustrem venturum ess^ sperant, cul ob- 
scrvaturi sint populi ac credituri in ilium, et in lej^m et in montem Garizim, 
qui (idem MosMiIc-am evecturus sit, tabemaculum restituturus in monte Gari- 
sim,popuIum suttm beatiirus, postea moriturus et sepeliendns apod Joeephum 
(i.e., in tribu Kphruim). Quo tempore venturus sit, id nemini pneter Deom 
cognitum csse/^ Gescnius, in his note to the curious Samaritan poems whidi 
he lias published (p. 75), proceeds to say that his name is to be Hasch'lkab, of 
Ilat-hab, which he translates convermtr (converter), as converting die peopte 
to a higher state of religion. The Messiah ben Joseph of the Rabbins, Q«* 
senius obserees, is of^a much later date. Quotations concetning tJw 
niMjr be found in Eisenmenger, ii. 720. 
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tion in the books of Moses, who had foretold the 
coming of another and a mightier prop]iet than him- 
self. But though the Samaritans may not hare ad- 
mitted the authority of the prophets as equal to that 
of the Law, though they had not installed them in 
the regular and canonized code of their sacred books, 
it does not follow that they were unacquainted with 
them, or that they did not listen with devout belief to 
the more general promises, which by no means lim- 
ited the benefits of the Messiah's coming to the local 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, or to the line of the Jewish 
kings. There appear some faint traces of a belief in 
the descent of the Messiah from the line of Joseph, 
of which, as belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, the 
Samaritans seem to have considered themselves the 
representatives.^ Nor is it improbable, from the 8ul>- 
scquent rapid progress of the doctrines of Simon 
Magus, which were deeply impregnated with Oriental- 
ism,^ that the Samaritan notion of the Messiali had 
already a strong Magian or Babylonian tendency. On 
the otlier hand, if their expectations rested on less 
definite grounds, the Samaritans were unenslaved by 
many of those fatal prejudices of the Jews, which so 
completely secularized their notions of the Messiah, 
and were free from that rigid and exclusive pride 
which so jealously appropriated the divine promises. 

1 We still wmnt a complete and critiool edition of tlie Samaritan chronicle 
(the Liber Joeos), which maj throw light on the character and teneta of thia 
remarkable branch of the Jewish nation. Though in its present form a com- 
paratively modem compilation, it appears to me, fix>m the fragments hitherto 
edited, to contain manifest vestiges of very ancient tradition. See an ab- 
stract at the end of Hottinger^s Dissertationes anti Moriniann. This defect 
baa now been supplied by a complete critical edition, by Joynbull. I do not 
And, bowerer, tiie value of the work to the historian much increased 1^ tha 
pabUcatko of tiie whole. (IMS.) 

t Moilieim, iL 19. 
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If the Samaritans could not pretend to an equal share 
in the splendid anticipations of the ancient prophets, 
they were safer from their misinterpretation. Tliey 
had no visions of universal dominion; they looked 
not to Samaria or Sichem to become the metropolis 
of some mighty empire. They had some legend of 
tlie return of Moses to discover the sacred vessels 
concealed near Mount Gerizim,^ but they did not 
expect to see the banner raised, and the conqueror 
go forth to beat the nations to the earth and prostrate 
mankind before their re-established theocracy. They 
might even be more inclined to recognize the Messiah 
in the person of a purely religious reformer, on ac- 
count of the overbearing confidence witli which the 
rival people announced their hour of triumph, when 
the Great King should erect his throne on Sion, and 
punish all the enemies of the chosen race, among 
whom the "foolish people," as they were called, 
"who dwelt at Sichem,"* would not be tlie last to 
incur the terrible vengeance. A Messiah who would 
disappoint the insulting hopes of the Jews would, for 
that very reason, be more acceptable to the Samar- 
itans. 

The Samaritan commonwealth was governed, under 
the Roman supremacy, by a council or sanhedrin. 
But this body had not assumed the pretensions of a 
Samaritan divincly inspircd hierarchy ; nor had they a 
Sanhedrin. j^alous aud domineering sect, like that of 
the Pharisees, in possession of the public instruction, 
and watching every new teacher who did not wear tlio 

1 Hist of the Jews, ii. 128. 

2 " There be two manner of natioiui which my heart abhorreth. and the 
th^rd is no nation. They that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and th^ that 
dwell among the Philistines, and that foolibh people that dwell at ~' ' 
*-Eccle8ia£t 1.26,26. 
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garb, or speak the Shibboleth, of their faction, aa 
guilty of an inyasion of their peculiar province. But, 
from whatever cause, the reception of Jesus among 
the Samaritans was strongly contrasted witli that 
among the Jews. They listened with reverence, and 
entreated Him to take up his permanent abode within 
their province; and many among them distinctly 
acknowledged Him as the Messiah and Saviour of the 
world. 

Still a residence, longer than was necessary in the 
infected air, as the Jews would suppose it, of Samaria, 
would have strengthened the growing hostility of the 
ruling powers, and of the prevailing sect among the 
Jews. After two days, therefore, Jesus proceeded on 
his journey, re-entered Galilee, and publicly assumed, 
in that province, his office as the teacher of a new 
religion. The report of a second, a more sccouamir- 
public, and more extraordinary miracle than penuuiu. 
that before performed in the town of Cana, tended to 
establish the fame of his actions in Jerusalem, which 
bad been disseminated by those Galileans who had 
returned more quickly from tlie Passover, and liad ex- 
cited a general interest to behold the person of wliom 
such wonderful rumors were spread abroad.^ The 
nature of the miracle, the healing a youth who lay 
sick at Capernaum, about twenty-five miles distant 
from Cana, where He then was; the station of the 
father, at whose entreaty He restored the son to heahh 
(he was probably on the household establishment of 
Herod), — could not fail to raise the expectation to a 
higher pitch, and to prepare the inhabitants of Galilee 
to listen with eager deference to the new doctrines.^ 

1 M«tt iv. 18, 17; Mark i. 14, 16; Luke iv. 14, 15; John iv. 4a 46. 
• John hr. 49-«4. 
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One place alone received the Son of Mary with cold 
N««weth. ^^^ inhospitable unconcern, and rejected 
recl^uon o* ^^^^ claims with indignant violence, — his na- 
jMiu. ^^yQ town of Nazareth. The history of this 

transaction is singularly true to human nature.^ 
Wliere Jesus was unknown, the awe-struck imagina* 
tion of the people, excited by the fame of liis wonder- 
ful works, belicld Him already arrayed in the sanctity 
of a prophetical, if not of a divine, mission. Nothing 
intruded on their thoughts to disturb their reverence 
for the commanding gentleness of his demeanor, the 
autlioritative persuasiveness of liis language, the holi- 
ness of his conduct, tlie celebrity of his miracles : Ho 
appeared before them in the pure and luuningled 
dignity of his public character. But the inhabitants 
of Nazareth had to struggle with old impressions, and 
to exalt their former familiarity into a feeling of 
deference or veneration. In Nazareth, lie had been 
seen from liis childhood ; and though gentle, blame- 
less, popular, nothing had occurred, up to the period 
of his manhood, to place Him so much above tho 
ordinary level of mankind. His father's humble sta- 
tion and employment had, if we may so speak, still 
farther undignified the person of Jesus to the mind 
of his fellow-townsmen. In Nazareth, Jesus was still 
" the carpenter's son." We think, likewise, that wo 
discover in the language of the Nazarenes something 
of local jealousy against the more favored town of 
Capernaum. If Jesus hitended to assume a public 
and distinguished character, why had not his dwelling- 
place the fame of his splendid works? Why was 
Capernaum honored, as the residence of the new 

1 Luke iy. 16-30. There appears to be an alluHon (John iv. 44) ta ihM 
incident, which may have taken place before the second niiimcle. 
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• 

prophet, rather than the city in which He had dwelt 
from his youth ? 

It was in the synagogue of Nazareth, where Jesus 
had hitherto been a humble and devout lis- j^^„ j^ ^^ 
toner, that He stood up in the character of a ^"•»«*«"«- 
Teacher. According to the usage, the chazan or min- 
ister of the synagogue,^ whose office it was to deliver 
the volume of the Law or the Prophets appointed to 
be read to the person to whom that function had fallen, 
or who might have received permission from the rulers 
of the synagogue to address the congregation, gave it 
into the hands of Jesus. Jesus opened on the pas- 
sage in the beginning of the 16th chapter of Isaiah,^ 
by universal consent applied to the coming of the 
Messiah, and under its beautiful images describing 
with the most perfect truth the character of the new 
religion. It spoke of good tidings to the poor, of 
consolation in every sorrow, of deliverance from every 
affliction: ^^He hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to tlie poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty 
^hem tliat are bound." It went on, as it were, to 
announce the instant fulfilment of tlie prediction, in 

the commencement of tlie ^^ acceptable year of the 

• 

1 It is said thmt on the sabbath the Law was read in succession by seven 
peraons, — a priest, a Levite, and five Israelites, — and never on any other 
day by less than three. The Prophets were read by any one; in general by 
one of the former readers, whom the minister mij^ht summon to the oflice. 

* It is of some importance to the chronology of the Life of Christ to ascer- 
tain whether this perioche or portion was that appointed in the ordinary 
course of reading, or one selected by Jesus. But we cannot decide this with 
any certainty; ncnr is It dear that the distribution of the lessons, according tc 
the ritual of that period, was the same with the present liturgy of the Jews. 
According to that, the 16th chapter of Isaiah would have been read about tbi 
•ad of August. Mackuight and some other harmonists lay much stress am 
llda point. 
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Lord ; '* but before it came to tlio next clause, which 
harmonized ill with the benign character of the new 
faith, and spoke of " the day of vengeance," He broke 
off, and closed the book. He proceeded, probably at 
some length, to declare the immediate approach of 
these times of wisdom and peace. 

The whole assembly was in a state of pleasing as- 
tonishment at the ease of his delivery, and the sweet 
copiousness of his language : they could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was the youth whom they had so often 
seen, the son of a humble father, in their streets, 
and who had enjoyed no advantages of learned edu- 
cation. Some of them, probably either by their coun- 
tenance or tone or gesture, expi*essed their incredu- 
lity, or even their contempt, for Joseph's son; for 
Jesus at once declared his intention of performing 
no miracle to satisfy the doubts of his unbelieving 
countrymen : " No prophet is received with honor 
in his own country." This avowed preference of 
other places before the dwelling of his youth; this 
refusal to grant to Nazareth any share in the fame of 
his extraordinary works, embittered perhaps by the 
suspicion that the general prejudice against their town 
might be strengthened, at least not discountenanced, 
as it might have been, by the residence of so distin- 
guished a citizen within their walls; the reproof so 
Violence of obviouslv conccaled in tlie words and con- 

the Naia- ^ 

woes. duct of Jesus, mingled no doubt with other 
fanatical motives, — wrought the whole assembly to 
such a pitch of frenzy, that tliey expelled Jesus firom 
the synagogue. Nazareth lies in a valley, from which 
a hill immediately rises: they hurried Him up the 
slope, and were preparing to cast Him down from 
the abrupt cliff on the other side, when they found 
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that the intended yictim of their wrath had disap- 
peared.* 

Jesus retired to Capernaum, which from tliis time 
became, as it were, his headquarters.^ This cape„i»nm 
place was admirably situated for his purpose, ^lu^or 
both from the facility of communication, as "**'*** 
well by land as by the lake, with many considerable 
and flourishing towns, and of escape into a more 
secure region, in case of any threatened persecution. 
It lay towards the northern extremity of the Lake or 
Sea of Gennesaret.* On the land side, it was a centre 
from which the circuit of both Upper and Lower 
Gralilee might begin. The countless barks of the 
fishermen employed upon the lake, many of whom 
became his earliest adherents, could transport Him 
with the utmost ease to any of the cities on the 
western bank; while, if danger approaclied from 
Herod or the ruling powers of Galilee, He had but to 
cross to the opposite shore, the territory, at least at 
the commencement of his career, of Pliilip, the most 
just and popular of the sons of Herod, and which, 
on his death, reverted to the Roman government. 
Nor was it an unfavorable circumstance, that He had 
most likely secured the powerful protection of the 
officer attached to the court of Herod, whose son He 
had healed, and who probably resided at Capernaum. 

The first act of the Saviour's public career was the 
permanent attachment to his person, and ^p^rtiM 
the investing in the delegated authority of *****"• 

1 Bat iee Stanley, p. 159. The atnrapt diff is above the town. 

< Luke hr. 81, 82. 

s This is the osoaI poeition of Capenuram; but it rests on veiy oncertain 
grounds, and some drcumstances would induce me to adopt Lightfoot*8 opin- 
ion, that it was mnch nearer to the southern end of the lake. Compare BoIh 
I iU 184; Stanley, 876. 
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teachers of the new religion, four out of the twelve 
who afterwards became the apostles. Andrew and 
Peter were, as before stated, originally of Betlisaida, 
at the north-eastern extremity of the lake ; but the 
residence of Peter appears to have been at Capernaum. 
James and John were brothers, the sons of Zebedoe.^ 
All these men had united themselves to Jesus, immedi- 
ately after his baptism ; the latter, if not all the four, 
had probably attended upon Him during the festival in 
Jerusalem, but had returned to their usual avocations. 
Jesus saw them on the shore of the lake: two of 
them were actually employed in fishing; the others 
at a little distance were mending their nets. At 
the well-known voice of their Master, confirmed by the 
sign of the miraculous draught of fishes,^ which im- 
pressed Peter with so much awe, that he thought 
himself unworthy of standing in the presence of su 
wonderful a Being, they left their ships, and followed 
Him into the town ; and tliough tliey appear to have 
resumed their humble occupations, on which, no doubt, 
their liveliliood depended, it would seem tliat from 
this time they might be considered as the regular 
attendants of Jesus. 

The reception of Jesus in the synagogue of Caper- 
jmus Id the naum was very different from that which He 
cai-fmaum. encountcred in Nazareth. He was heard on 
the regular day of teaching, the sabbath, not only 
undisturbed, but with increasmg reverence and awe.* 
And, indeed, if the inhabitants of Nazareth were 
ofTended, and the Galileans in general astonished, at 
the appearance of the himible Jesus in tlie character 

1 Matt iv. 22; Mark i. 17-20; Luke v. 1-11. 
3 This supposes, aa is most probable, that Luke t. 1-11 relbn to tlM 
transaction. 

8 Luke iv. 81-38; Mark i. 21, 22. 
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of a public teacher, the tone and language which He 
assumed was not likely to allay their wonder. The 
remarkable expression, ^^He speaks as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes," seems to imply 
more than the extraorduiary power and persuasive- 
ness of his language. 

The ordinary instructors of the people, whether 
under the name of scribes, lawyers, or Rabbis, mi mode or 
rested their whole claim to tlie public atten- oiobrMitfron 

th&fcof tlM 

tion on the established Sacred Writings. They Babuoi. 
were the conservators, and perhaps personally ordained 
interpreters, of the Law, with its equally sacred tradi- 
tionary comment ; but they pretended to no authority, 
not originally derived from these sources. They did 
not stand forward as legislators, but as accredited 
expositors of the Law ; not as men directly inspired 
from on high, but as men who, by profound study and 
intercourse with the older wise men, were best enabled 
to decide on the dark or latent or ambiguous sense 
of the inspired writings, or who had received, in reg- 
ular descent, the more ancient Cabala, the accredited 
tradition. Although, therefore, they had completely 
enslaved the public mind, which reverenced the say- 
ings of tlie masters or Rabbis equally with the origi- 
nal text of Moses and tlie Prophets ; tliough it is quite 
clear that the spiritual Rabbinical dominion, which at 
a later period established so ai'biti-ary a despotism 
over the understanding of the people, was already 
deeply rooted, — still tlie basis of their supremacy rest- 
ed on the popular reverence for the Sacred Writings. 
^^ It is written " was the sanction of all the Rabbinical 
decrees, however those decrees might misinterpret the 
real meaning of the Law, or ^^ add burdens to the neck 
of the people " by no moans intended by the wise and 
humane lawgiver. 
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Josus came forth as a public teacher in a new and 
opposite character. His authority rested on no previ- 
ous revelation, excepting as far as his divine commis- 
sion had been foreshown in the Law and the Propliets. 
He prefaced his addresses with the unusual formulary, 
" I say unto you." Perpetually displaying tlie most 
intimate familiarity with tlie Sacred Writings, instantly 
silencing or baflling his adversaries by adducing, with 
tlie utmost readiness and address, texts of the Law and 
the Prophets according to the accredited interpretation, 
yet his ordinary language evidently assumed a higher 
tone. He was the direct, immediate representative of 
the wisdom of the Almighty Father ; He appeared as 
equal, as superior, to Moses ; as the author of a new 
revelation, which, although it was not to destroy the 
Law, was in a certain sense to supersede it, by tlie in- 
troduction of a new and original faith. Hence the 
implacable hostility manifested against Jesus, not 
merely by the fierce, the fanatical, the violent, or the 
licentious, by all who might take offence at the purity 
and gentleness of his precepts, but by the better and 
more educated among the people, the scribes, the 
lawyers, the Pharisees. Jesus at once assumed a 
superiority not merely over these teachers of the Law, 
tliis acknowledged i*eligious aristocracy, whose reputi^ 
tion, whose interests, and whose pride were deeply 
pledged to the maintenance of the existing system; 
but He set himself above those inspired teachers, of 
whom the Rabbis were but the inteipreters. Gluist 
uttered commandments which had neither been rois- 
tered on the tablets of stone, nor defined in the more 
minute enactments in the book of Leviticus. He 
superseded at once by his simple word all that they 
had painfully learned, and regularly taught as tha 
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eternal, irrepealable word of God, perfect, complete, 
enduriug no addition. Hence their perpetual ^^y^^^ ^ ^^ 
endeavors to commit Jesus with the multi- ^^^I^Si,!^ 
tude, as disparaging or infringuig the ordi- **■**•* 
nances of Moses, — endeavors which were perpetuallj 
baflled on his part, by his cautious compliance with 
the more important observances, and, notwithstanding 
the general bearing of his teaching towards the devel- 
opment of a higher and independent doctrine,^ his 
uniform respect for tlie letter as well as the spirit of 
the Mosaic institutes. But, as the strength of the 
Rabbinical hierarchy lay in the passionate jealousy of 
the people about the Law, they never abandoned the 
hope of convicting Jesus on this ground, notwithstand- 
ing liis extraordinary works, as a false pretender to 
the character of the Messiah. At all events, they saw 
clearly that it was a struggle for the life and death of 
their authority. Jesus acknowledged as tlie Christ, 
the whole fabric of their power and influence fell at 
once. Tlie traditions, the Law itself, the skill of the 
scribe, the subtilty of the lawyer, tlie profoiuid study 
of tlie Rabbi, or the teacher in the synagogue and in 
the school, became obsolete ; and tlie pride of superior 
wisdom, the long-enjoyed deference, the blind obedience 
with which the people had listened to their decrees, 
were gone by for ever. The whole hierarchy were to 
cede at once their rank and estimation to an humble 
and luunstructed peasant from Galilee, a region scorned 
by the better educated for its rudeness and ignorance,' 

1 Compare the whole of the Sennon on the Mount, especially Matt v. 2(V-46, 
—the parables of the leaven and the fuja^n of mustard-need, — the frequent 
intimatioBB of the comprehensiveness of the ** kingdom of God," as contrasted 
with the Jewish theocracy. 

* See, in the Compendium of the Talmud, by Pinner of Beriin, intend^ 
aiAkind of prefiux to an editioa and translation of tha nhote T«lm»i^»ih. 
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and from Nazareth, the most despised town in Uie 
despised province. Against such deep and rooted 
motives for animosity, which combined and knit to- 
getlier every feeling of pride, passion, habit, and in- 
terest; the simple and engaguig demeanor of tlie 
Teacher ; the beauty of the precepts ; their general har- 
mony with the spirit, however they might expand the 
letter, of the Law ; the charities they breathed, tlie hoU- 
ness they inculcated, the aptitude and imaginative 
felicity of the parables imder which they were couched, 
the hopes they excited, the fears they allayed, the 
blessings and consolations they promised, — all wliich 
makes the discourses of Jesus so confessedly superior 
to all human morality, — made little impression on this 
class, who in some respects, as the most intellectual, 
might be considered as in the highest state of advance- 
ment, and therefore most likely to imderstand the real 
spirit of the new religion. The authority of Jesus 
could not co-exist with that of the scribes and Phari- 
sees; and this was the great principle of the fierce 
opposition and jealous hostility with which He was in 
general encountered by the best-instructed teachers 
of the people. 

In Capernaum, however, no resistance seems to have 
been made to his success : the synagogue was open to 
Ilini on every sabbath ; and wonderful cures — that of a 
demoniac in the synagogue itself, that of Simon's wife's 
mother, and of many others within the same town — 
established and strengthened his growing influence.^ 

books, the cunouB pa5tsage (p. GO) from the Erubin, in which the Jews and 
Galileuns are contrasted. The Galileans did not preserve the pure speech, 
thereCore did not preser>'e pure doctrine; the Galileans had no teacher, there* 
fore no doctrine ; the Galileans did not open the book, therefore th^ had no 
doctrine. 

1 Murk i. 23-28; Luke iv. 83-37; Matt vilL 14, 16; MadcL 2»-«l; Lnka 
Ir, 28^9. 
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From Capernaum Ho set forth to make a regular 
progress through the whole populous province Progrea 
of Galilee, which was crowded, if we are to G«iik«. 
receive the account of Josephus, with flourishing towns 
and cities, bejond almost any other region of the world. ^ 
According to the statement of this author, the number 
of towns, and the population of Galilee, in a popuioui.iiM« 
district of between fifty and sixty miles in *^<^*»"^**- 
length, and between sixty and seventy in breadth, was 
no less than two himdred and four cities and villages, 
the least of which contained fifteen thousand souls.' 
Beckoning nothing for smaller communities, and sup- 
posing each town and village to include the adjacent 
district, so as to allow of no scattered inhabitants in 
the country, the population of the province would 
amount to the incredible number of three million 
and sixty thousand. Of these, probably, much the 
larger proportion were of Jewish descent, and spoke a 
harsher dialect of the Aramaic than that which pre- 
vailed m Judffia, though in many of the chief cities 
tliere was a considerable nimiber of Syrian Greeks and 
of other foreign races.' Each of these towns had one 
or more synagogues, in wliich the people met for the 
ordinary purposes of worship, while the more religious 
attended regularly at the festivals in Jerusalem. Tlie 
province of G^ilee with Persea formed the tetrarchate 
of Herod Antipas, who, till his incestuous marriage, 
had treated the Baptist with respect, if not with defcr- 

1 Matt iv. 2a>26; Mark i. 82-89; Lake iv. 4(M4. 

* Joseph! Vita, ch. zlv. B. J. L. ni. c iii. 2. 

* According to Strabo, Galilee was full of Egyptians, Arabians, and Pha»- 
Bidans, lib. xvi. Josephus states of Tiberias in particular, that it wan inhab* 
ited by many strangers; Scytliopolis was almost a Greek city. In Ciesarca, 
aiiil many of the other towns, the roost dreadful conflicts took place, at the 
eimimenoameat of the war, between the two nces. — Hiat of the Jewa^iL 
Itt-181. 

roA, J, IS 
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ciico, and does not appear at first to have interfered 
iiimdAn- with the proceedings of Jesus. Though 
"^*°^ at one time decidedly hostile, he appears 
neillier to have been very active in his opposition, nor 
to Iiave entertained any deep or violent animosity 
u<^aiust the person of Jesus even at the time of his 
llnal trial. No doubt Jerusalem and its adjacent 
l)rovince were the centre and stronghold of Jewish 
religious and political enthusiasm; the pulse beat 
stronger about the heart than at the extremities. 
Nor, whatever personal apprehensions Herod might 
have entertained of an aspirant to the name of the 
Messiah whom he might suspect of temporal ambition, 
was he likely to be actuated by the same jealousy as 
the Jewish Sanhedriu, of a teacher who confined him- 
self to religious instruction.^ Herod's power rested on 
force, not on opinion ; on the strength of his guards 
and the protection of Rome, not on the respect which 
belonged to the half-religious, half-political pre-emi- 
nence of the rulers in Jerusalem. That which made 
Jesus the more odious to the native government in 
Judu)a, his disappointment of their hopes of a temporal 
Messiah, and his announcement of a revolution purely 
moral and religious, would allay the fears and secure 
the indifference of Herod. To him, Christianity, how- 
ever imperfectly understood, would appear less danger- 
ous than fanatical Judaism. The Pharisees were in 
considerable numbers, and possessed much influence 
over the minds of the Galileans ;2 but it was in Judsea 
that this overwhelming faction completely predomi- 



1 Tlie supposition of Grotius, adopted by Mr. Greswell, thtt Herod 
absent at Komu during tlie inten'al between the imprisonment and the death 
of John, and thurutbre during the first progress of Jesus, appean higUf 
probable. 

» Luke V 17. 
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Dated, and swayed the public opinion with irresistible 
power. Hence the unobstructed success of Jesus in 
this remoter region of the Holy Land, and the seeming 
wisdom of selecting that part of the comitry where, 
for a time at least, He might hope to pursue unmolested 
his career of blessing. During this first prog- j^„ ^^^^^ 
ress, He appears to have passed from town to "roSS*^ 
town uninterrupted, if not cordially welcomed. ^*"^' 
Either astonishment or prudent caution, which dreaded 
to offend his numerous followers, or the better feelhig 
whicli had not yet given place to the fiercer passions, 
or a vague hope that Jesus might yet assume all that 
they thought wanting to the character of the Messiah, 
not only attracted around Him tlie population of the 
towns through which He passed ; but, as He approached 
tlie borders, the inliabitants of Decapolis (tlie district 
beyond tlie Jordan), of Judaea, and even of Jerusalem 
and the remoter parts of Persia, thronged to profit, both 
by liis teaching and by the wonderful cures which 
were wrought on all who were affiicted by the prevalent 
diseases of the country.^ 

How singular the contrast (familiarity with its cir- 
cumstances, or deep and early reverence, prevents us 
from appreciating it justly) between tlie peaceful prog- 
ress of the Son of Man, — on the one hand healing 
maladies, relieving afSictions, restoring their senses to 
the dumb or blind, on the other gently instilling into 
the minds of the people those pure and humane and 
gentle principles of moral goodness, to which the wisdom 
of ages has been able to add nothing, — and every other 
event to which it can be compared, in the history of 
human kind ! Compare the men who have at different 
periods wrought great and beneficial revolutions in tho 

1 Matt. It. 26. 
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civil or the moral state of their kind ; or those mythio 
oonipuri-on IHjrsouagcs, either deified men or humanized 
Jjjll,*"*^"" deities, which appear as the parents, or at 
PBTuiutioiw. gQj^Q marked epoch in the history, of different 

uationH, embodying the highest notions of human 
nature or divine perfection to which the age or the 
I)C()plc have attained, — compare all these, in the most 
dispassionate spirit, with the impersonation of the 
divine goodness in Jesus Christ. It seems a conception, 
notwithstanding the progress in moral truth which 
had been made among the more intellectual of tlio 
Jews, and the nobler reasouers among the Greeks, so 
completely beyond the age, so opposite to the prevalent 
expectations of the times, as to add no little strength 
to the belief of the Clu*istian in the divine origin of 
his faith. Was the sublime notion of the Universal 
Father, the God of Love, and the exhibition of as much 
of the divine nature as is intelligible to Uie limited 
faculties of man, his goodness and beneficent power, 
in the " Son of Man," first developed in the natural 
progress of the human mind among the peasants of 
Galilee?^ Or, as the Christian asserts with more 
faith, and surely not less reason, did tlie great Spii'it, 
whicli created and animates the countless worlds, 
condescend to show this image and reflection of his 
own inconceivable natui'c, for the benefit of one race of 
created beings, to restore them to, and prepare them 
for, a higher and eternal state of existence? 

The synagogues, it has been said, appear to have 
been open to Jesus during the whole of his progress 
througli Galilee ; but it was not within the narrow 
walls of tliese buildings that He confined his instruo- 
tions. It was m the open air, in the field, or in tho 

^ Compare the obeervatiuDA at the ead of the fint chi^ltr. 
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vinejard, on the slope of the hill, or bj the side of the 
lake, where the deck of one of his followers' T«»ch«. in 
vessels formed a kind of platform or tribune, ^uw^TidiB 
that He delighted to address the wonder- "»•<>«*»•»'• 
ing multitudes. His language teems with allusions 
to external nature, which, it has often been observed, 
seem to have been drawn from objects immediately 
around Him. It would be superfluous to attempt to 
rival, aiid unjust to an author of remarkable good 
sense and felicity of expression to alter, tlie language 
in which this peculiarity of Christ's teaching has 
already been described : ^^ In the spring our Saviour 
went into the fields, and sat down on a moun- Manner of hh 
tain, and made that discourse which is re- JSSUSHII' 
corded in St. Matthew, and which is full of '^ •'**'^"- 
observations arising from the things which oifcred 
themselves to his sight. For, when He exhorted his 
disciples to trust in God, He bade them behold the 
fowls of the air, which were then flying about them, 
and were fed by Divine Providence, though they did 
^ not sow nor reap, nor gather into barns.' He bade 
them take notice of the lilies of the field, which were 
then blown, and were so beautifidly clothed by the 
same Power, and yet ^toiled not' like the husbandmen 
who were then at work. Beuig in a place where they 
had a wide prospect of a cultivated land, He bade them 
observe how God caused the sun to shine, and the 
rain to descend, upon tlie fields and gardens, even of 
the wicked and ungrateful. And He continued to con- 
vey his doctrine to them under rural images: speak- 
ing of good tree8 and corrupt trees; of wolves in %heep*% 
clothing; of grapes not growing upon tliorns, nor figs 
on tlustles ; of die folly of casting precious things to 
dogs and swine; of good measm*e prcs&ed dor^iw^^xA 
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shaken together and running oyer. Speaking at the 
same time to the people, many of whom were fisher- 
men and lived much upon fish, He says. What man of 
you will give his son a serpent^ if he ask a fish t Tliere- 
fore, when He said in the same discourse to liis disciples, 
Ye are the light of the world; a city that is set on a hill^ 
and cannot be hid, — it is probable that He pointed to a 
city within their view, situated upon the brow of a liill. 
And when He called them the salt of the earthy He 
alluded, perhaps, to the husbandmen, who were ma- 
During the ground: and when He compared every 
person who observed his precepts to a man who built 
a house upon a rock, which stood firm ; and every one 
who slighted his word to a man who built a house 
upon the sand, which was thrown down by the winds 
and floods, — when He used this comparison, 'tis not 
improbable tliat He had before his eyes houses stand- 
ing upon high ground, and houses standing in the 
valley in a ruinous condition, which had been destroyed 
by inundations." ^ 

It was on his return to Capernaum, either at the close 
Sermon on ^^ ^^^^ prcscut or of a latcr progress through 
the Mount. Qalilce, that, among the multitudes who had 
gathered around Him from all quarters, He ascended an 
eminence, and delivered, in a long continuous addi*ess, 
the memorable Sermon on the Mount.' It is not my 

1 Jortin*8 Discourses. The above is quoted, and the idea is followed oat 
at greater length and with equal beauty, in Bishop Law*8 Beflectiona oq the 
Life of Christ, at the end of his Theory of Religion. 

^ Scarcely any passage is more perplexing to the harmonist of the Gnapdi 
than tlic Sennon on the Mount, which appears to be inserted at two different 
places by St. MatUicw and St. Luke. That the same striking tmtha should 
be delivered more than once in nearly tlie same language, or even that the 
tame commanding situation should be more than once selected, fh>m wliidi^ 
to address tlie people, appears not altogether improbable; but the difficulty '*ei 
in the accompanying incidents, which are ahnoet the 8a]pe,aiid ooild 9cwtifJ 
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design to enter at length on the trite, though in my 
opinion by no means exliaiisted, subject oi' i>riiiii).iMor 

rT ' •* Christ i-u 

Christian morahty. I content mysell' with moraut^. 
indicating some of those characteristic points which 
belong, as it were, to tlie historical development of the 
new religion, and cannot be distinctly comprehended 
unless in relation to the circumstances of the i Not in 

uiii>on with 

times: L The morality of Jesus was not in ih»t^. 
unison with the temper or the feelings of his age. 
II. It was universal morality, adapted for the whole 
human race, and for every period of civilization. 111. It 
was morality grounded on broad and simple principles, 
which had hitherto never been laid down as the basis of 
human action. 

I. The great principle of the Mosaic theocracy was 
tlie strict apportionment of temporal happiness or ca- 
lamity, at least to the nation, if not to the individual, 
according to his obedience or his rebellion against the 
divine laws. The natural consequence of this doctrine 
seemed to be, that prosperity was the invariable sign of 
the divine approval ; adversity, of disfavor. And this, 
in the time of our Lord, appears to have been carried to 
such an extreme, that every malady, every infirmity, 
was an evidence of sin in the individual, or a punish 
ment inherited from his guilty forefathers. The only 
question which arose about the man born blind was, 
whether his afBiction was the consequence of his own 
or his parents' criminality: he bore in his calamity 
the hateful evidence that he was accursed of God. 
This principle was perpetually struggling with the 

hare ha|>pened twice. Ko writer who inasta on the chronological order of 
the evangelists has, in my judgment, removed the diiBcultj. On the whole, 
though I have inserted my view of Christian morality, as derived from thia 
aiemonihle discourse, in this place, I am inclined to consider the clirnnologj 
<f St Luke more accurate. — llatt ▼., vi., vii. *, Luke V\. V^^ \a >\v^ ^tv^.. 
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l)clicf in a fiitiire state, and an equitable adjustment 
of the apparent inequalities in the present life, to 
whicli the Jewish mind had gradually expanded ; and 
with tlie natural humanity, inculcated by the spirit 
of the Mosaic Law, towards their own brethren. But, 
if the miseries of this life were an evidence of the di 
vino anger, the blessings were likewise of his favor.* 
Hence the pro8i>erous, the wealtliy, those exempt from 
human suffering and calamity, were accustomed to 
draw even a more false and dangerous line of demar* 
cation than in ordinary cases between themselves 
and their humble and afHicted bi'ethren. The natural 
haughtiness which belonged to such superiority, ac- 
quired, as it were, a divine sanction ; nor was any vice 
in the Jewish character more strongly repi'oved by 
Jesus, or more hostile to his reception as the Messiaii. 
For when the kingdom of heaven should come ; when 
the theocracy should be restored in more than its for- 
mer splendor, — who so secure, in popular estimation, 
of its inestimable blessings as those who were already 
marked and designated by the divine favor ? Among 
the higlier orders, the expectation of a more than 
ordinary share in the promised blessings might ppao- 
tically be checked from imprudently betraying itself, 
by the natural timidity of those who have much to 
lose, and by tlieir reluctance to hazard any political 
convulsion. Yet nothing could be more inexplicable, 
or more contrary to the iniiversal sentiment, than that 
Jesus should disregard the concurrence of, and make 
no particular advances towards, those who formed the 

1 C^nnipare MtMhcim, ii. 12. He conitidere Uiis feeling alnuMt exd«iiv«lj 
pruvalont among the Sadducccs; but, from many passages of our Lord*8 dit- 
coupieK with the IMmrifiee^, it would eeeni to have been alrooat imivwaaL 
** r«u])erc8 et niiKoros cxi^timare dubebant Deum criiiiiiub«i «t 
oflciidisM}, juBtamque ejus ultiouera He»*ii«." 
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spiritual as well as the temporal aristocracj of the 
nation ; tliose whose possession of the highest station 
seemed, in a great degree, to prove their designation 
for such eminence by the Almighty. " Have any of 
the rulers believed in Him ? " ^ was the contemptuous, 
and, as tliey conceived, conclusive, argument agauist 
his claims, adduced by the Pharisees. Jesus not only 
did not condescend to favor, He ran directly counter 
to, this prevailing notion. He announced that the 
kingdom of heaven was peculiarly prepared for the 
humble and the afflicted; his disciples were chosen 
from the lowest order; and it was not obscurely 
intimated, that his ranks would be cinefly iilled by 
those who were midistinguished by worldly pi-osperity. 
Yet, on the other hand, there was nothing in his lan- 
guage to conciliate the passions of the populace, no 
address to the envious and discontented spirit of tlie 
needy to inflame them against then* superiors. Popu- 
lar as He was, in Uie highest sense of the term, nothing 
could be farther removed than the Prophet of Nazaretli 
from the demagogue. The ^^ kingdom of heaven'' was 
opened only to those who possessed and cultivated the 
virtues of their lowly station, — meekness, humility, 
resignation, peacefulness, patience; and it was ouly 
because tliese virtues were most prevalent in the 
humbler classes, that the new faith was addressed to 
tliem. The more fierce and violent of the populace 
rushed into the ranks of the zealot, and enrolled them* 
selves among the partisans of Judas the Galilean. 
They thronged around the robber chieftain, and 
secretly propagated that fiery spirit of hisurrection 
which led, at lengtli, to the fatal war. The meek and 
peaceful doctrines of Jesus found their way ouly into 
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meek and peaceful hearts; the benevolent character 
of his nnracles touched not those minds which had 
only imbibed the sterner, not the humaner, spirit of 
the Mosaic Law. Thus it was lowliness of character, 
ratlier than of station, which qualified the proselyte 
for the new faith, — the absence, in short, of all tliose 
fierce passions which looked only to a conquering, 
wide-ruling Messiah ; and it was in elevating these 
virtues to the highest rank, which, to tlie many of all or- 
ders, was treason against tlie hopes of Isi'ael and the 
promises of God, that Jesus departed most widely from 
the general sentiment of Ids age and nation. He went 
still further : He annihilated the main principle of the 
theocracy, — the administration of temporal rewards 
and punishments hi proportion to obedience or re- 
bellion a notion which, though, as we have said, by no 
means justified by common experience, and weakened 
by the growing belief in another life, nevertheless 
still held its ground in the general opinion. Sorrow, 
as in one sense the distinguishing mark and portion 
of tlie new religion, became sacred ; and the curse of 
God was, as it were, removed from the afflictions 
of mankind. His own disciples, He himself, were to 
undergo a fearful probation of suffering, which could 
only be secure of its reward in another life. The 
language of Jesus confirmed tlie trutli of the anti- 
Sadducaic belief of the greater part of the nation, and 
assumed the certainty of another state of existence, 
concerning which, as yet, it spoke the current lan- 
guage, but which it was hereafter to expand into a 
more simple and universal creed, and mingle, if it 
may be so said, the sense of immortality with all the 
foelings and opinions of mankind, 
n. Nor was it to the different classes of the Jewi 
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alone that the universal precepts of Gliristian morality 
expanded beyond the narrow and exclusive itonniyi*. 
notions of the age and people. Jesus did ■****^* 
not throw down tlie barrier which secluded the Jews 
from the rest of mankind, but He shook it to its base. 
Christian morality was not that of a sect, a race, or a 
nation, but of universal man : though necessarily de- 
livered at times in Jewish language, couched under 
Jewish figures, and illustrated by local allusions, m 
its spirit it was diametrically opposite to Jewish. 
However it might make some provisions suited only to 
the peculiar state of the first disciples, yet in its es- 
sence it may be said to be comprehensive as the human 
race, inunutable as the nature of man. It had no po- 
litical, no local, no temporary precepts ; it was, there- 
fore, neither liable to be abrogated by any cliange in 
the condition of man, nor to fall into disuse, as belong- 
ing to a past and obsolete state of civilization. It may 
dwell within its proper kingdom, the heart of man, in 
every change of political relation, — in the monarchy, 
the oligarchy, the republic. It may domesticate itself 
in any climate, amid the burning sands of Africa, or the 
frozen regions of the north ; for it has no local centre, 
no temple, no Caaba, no essential ceremonies imprac- 
ticable under any conceivable state of human exist- 
ence. In fact, it is, strictly speaking, no Law ; it is 
no system of positive enactments ; it is the establish- 
ment of certain principles, the enforcement of certain 
disf)Ositions, the cultivation of a certain temper of 
mind, which the conscience is to apply to the ever- 
varying exigencies of time and place. This appears 
to me to be the distinctive peculiarity of Christian 
morals, a characteristic in itself most remarkable, and 
singularly so when. we find tliis free and compreheu 
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Bive system cmanatiDg from that of which tlie mam- 
spring was its exclusivcness. 

III. The basis of this imiTersality in Christian 
it^ onidiuu morals was the broad and original principles 
prmcipUM. upon which it rested. K we were to glean 
from the later Jewish writings, from the beautiful apli- 
orisms of other Oriental nations, whidi we cannot 
fairly trace to Christian sources, and fit)m the Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy, their more striking precepts, we 
might find, perhaps, a counterpart to almost all tlie 
moral sayings of Jesus. But the same truth is of 
diiferont importance as an imconnected aphorism, and 
as the groundwork of a complete system. No doubt 
the l)enevoleiice of the Creator had awakened grateful 
feelings, and kindled the most exquisite poetry of ex- 
pression, in the hearts and fix>m the lips of many 
before the coming of Christ; no doubt general hu- 
manity had been impressed upon mankind in the most 
vivid and earnest language. But the gospel first 
placed these tw^o great principles as the main pillars 
of the new moral structure : God tlie universal Father, 
mankind one brotherhood ; God made known tlux>ugh 
the mediation of his Son, the image, and humanized 
type and exemplar of his goodness ; mankind of one 
kindred, and therefore of equal rank in the sight of 
the Creator, and to be united in one spiritual common- 
wealth. Such were the great principles of Christian 
morals, shadowed forth at first, ratlier than distuictly 
announced, in condescension to the prejudices of the 
Jews, who, if they had been found worthy of appreci- 
ating the essential spirit of the new religion, if they 
had received Jesus as the promised Saviour, might 
have been, collectively and nationally, tlie roligioiui 
parents and teachers of mankuid. 
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Such was t)iO Biiigular position of Jesiis with re- 
gard to his countrjrmeu : the attempt to conciliate 
them to the new religion was to be fairly oondaetof 
made ; but the religion, however it might jl^^ios 
condescend to speak their language, could ~"**'y™'"* 
not forfeit or compromise, even for such an end, its 
primary and essential principles. Jesus therefore pur* 
sues his course, at one time paying the utmost defer- 
ence to, at another unavoidably offending, the deep- 
rooted prejudices of tlie people. Tlie inveterate and 
loathsome nature of the leprosy in Syria, the deep 
abhorrence witli which the wretched victim of this 
disease was cast forth from all social fellowship, is well 
known to all who are even slightly acquainted with 
the Jewish Law and usages. One of these nodingciM 
miserable beings appealed, and not in vain, to '''^' 
the mercy of Jesus.^ He was instantaneously cured ; 
but Jesus, whether to authenticate the cure, and to 
secure the re-admission of the outcast into the rights 
and privileges of society from which ho was legally 
excluded,^ or more probably lest He should be accused 
of interfering with the rights or diminishing the duos 
of the priesthood, enjoined him to preserve the strict- 
est secrecy concerning the cause of his cure ; to sub- 
mit to the regular examination of his case by the 
appointed autliorities, and on no account to omit 
the customary offering. The second incident gerond 
was remarkable for its publicity, as having °**~^ 

1 Katt viii. 2-4; Mark i. 4(MS; Luke v. 12-16. 

I have retained what may be called the moral connection of thin cure with 
fhe Sennon on the Mount: if the latter is inserted, as in St Luke, after tha 
nore solemn inauguration of the Twelve, this incident wiil retain, perhapa, 
its present place, but lose this moral connection. See Luke v. 12-15. 

' I am inclined to ailopt the explanation of Grotius, that ^ the testimonr'* 
was Id be obtained from the priest, before he knew that he had be«ii hniML 
tj Jesus, lest, in his JeaJamj, te shoiild deokra te c«»Vmyirtw»* 
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taken place in a crowded house, in the midst of many 
of the scribes, who were, at this period at least, not 
friendly to Jesiis.^ The door of the house being inao* 
cessible on account of the crowd, the sick man was 
borne in his couch along the flat terrace roofs of tlie 
adjacent buildings (for, in the East, the roofs are rarely 
pointed or shelving), and let down through an aper- 
ture, wliich was easily made, and, of sufficient dimen« 
sious to admit the bed into tlie upper chamber,' where 
Jesus was seated in the midst of ids hearers. Jesus 
complied at once with their request to cure the afflicted 
man, but made use of a new and remarkable expression, 
— " Thy sms are forgiven thee." This phrase, while 
it coincided with the general notion that such dis- 
eases were the penalties of sin, nevertheless, as assum- 
ing to the Lord an imprecedented power, that which 
seems to belong to the Deity alone, struck his hearers, 
more csjKJcially the better-instructed, the scribes, with 
astonishment. Their wonder, however, at the instan- 
taneous cure, for the present overpowered their mdig- 
nation ; yet, no doubt, the whole transaction tended to 
increase the jealousy with which Jesus began to be 
beheld. 

The third incident ^ jarred on a still more sensitive 
The pub- chord in tlie popular feeling. On no point 
ucunH. ^,^j^ jjj Qi.^jQj-g among the Jews so unani- 
mous as in their contempt and detestation of the pub- 
licans. Strictly speaking, the persons named in the 
Evangelists were not publicans. These were men of 
property, not below the equestrian order, who farmed 
the public revenues. Those in question were the 

1 Matt. ix. 2-8; Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 18-26. 

3 Or they may merely have enlai^ged the door of commimicatioii witfi (Im 
terrace roof. 

• Mail ix. 9; Mark iL 18, U; Luke ▼. 27, 28. 
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agents of these contractors, men often freed slaves, or 
of low birth and station, and throughout the Roman 
world proverbial for their extortions, and in Judaea 
still more hateful, as among the manifest signs of sub- 
jugation to a foreign dominion. The Jew who exer- 
cised the fimction of a publican was, as it were, a 
tmitor to tlie national independence. One of these, 
Matthew, otherwise called Levi, was summoned from 
his post as collector, perhaps at the port of Gaper 
naum, to become one of the most intimate followers 
of Jesus; and the general astonishment was still 
farther increased bj Jesus entering familiarly into the 
house, and even partaking of food with men tlms 
proscribed by the universal feeling, and though not 
legally imclean, yet, no doubt, held in even greater 
abhorrence by the general sentiment of the people. 

Thus ended die first year of the public life of Jesus. 
The fame of his wonderful works; the au- cKmotnm 

yeftr of 

thority with which He delivered his doctrines ; p^buc u*. 
among the meeker and more peaceful spirits, the beau- 
ty of the doctrines themselves ; above all, the mystery 
which hung over his character and pretensions, — had 
strongly excited the interest of the whole nation. From 
all quarters, from Galilee, Peraoa, Juds&a, and even the 
remoter Idumea, multitudes approached Him with eager 
curiosity. On the other hand, his total secession from, 
or rather his avowed condemnation of, the great pro- 
vailing party, the Pharisees, while his doctrines seemed 
equally opposed to the less numerous yet rival Sad« 
ducaic faction ; his popular demeanor, which had little 
in common with the ascetic mysticism of the Essenes ; 
his independence of the ruling authorities ; above all, 
notwithstanding his general deference for the Law, his 
manifest assumption of a power above the Lsv.h^ ^ V^ 
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no doubt, if not actively arrayed against Him, yet 
awakened to a secret and brooding animosity, tlie in- 
terests and the passions of tlie more powerful aud 
influential throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Second Tear of the Public Life of Jesus. 

The second year of the public life of Christ opened, as 
the first, with his attendance at the Passover.^ ad. 28. 
He appeared again amidst the assembled pop- PwsoTer. 
ulation of the whole race of Israel, in the JcnuHUem. 
place where, by common consent, the real Messiah was 
to assume his office, and to claim the allegiance of tho 
favored and chosen people of God.^ It is chanpfio 
clear that a considerable change had taken aentiiutfiit. 
place in the popular sentiment on the whole, at least 
^ith the ruling party, unfavorable to Jesus of Nazar 
reth. The inquisitive wonder, not unmiugled with 
respect, wliich on the former occasion seemed to have 
watched his words and actions, had turned to an un- 
quiet and jealous vigilance, and a manifest anxiety on 
the part of his opponents to catch some opportunity 
of weakening his influence over the people. The mis- 
apprehended speech concerning the demolition and 
restoration of the Temple probably rankled in the 
recollection of many; and rumors, no doubt, and 
those most likely inaccurate and misrepresented, must 

1 Mj language on this point is to be taken with some latitude, as a certain 
time elapflcd between the baptism of Jesuit and the first PoMover. 

I adopt the opinion, that the feast, in the fifth chapter of St John (ver. 1), 
was a Passover This view is not without objection; namely, the long inter- 
val of nearly a whole year, which would be overleaped at once by the narra- 
tive of St. John. But if this Gospel was intended to be generally supple- 
mentary to the rest, or, as it seems, intended especially to relate the transactions 
in Jerusalem omitted by the other evangelists, this total silence on the inter- 
mediate events in Galilee would not be altogether unaccountable. 

* John r. 1-15. 
roL. i. 14 
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have reached Jerusalem, of the myBterious language 
ill which He had s]X)keu of his relation to Jehovali, the 
Supreme Beiug. The mere fact that Galilee had been 
chosen, rather than Jerusalem or Judsea, for his as- 
suniplion of whatever distinguised character He was 
about to support, would work with no doubtful or 
disguised animosity among the proud and jealous in« 
habitants of tlic metropolis. Nor was his conduct, 
however still cautious, without further inevitable col- 
lision with some of the most inveterate prejudices of 
his countiymen. The first year, tlie only public dem- 
onstration of his superiority had been the expulsion 
of the buyers and sellers from the Temple, and liis 
ambiguous and misintei-preted speech about that sacred 
edifice. His conversation with Nicodemus had proba- 
bly not transpired, or at least not gained general pub- 
licity; for the same motives which would lead the 
cautious Pharisee to conceal his visit under the veil of 
night, would induce him to keep within his own bosom 
the important and startling trutlis, which perhaps he 
himself did not yet clearly comprehend, but which, at 
all events, were so opposite to the principles of his sect, 
and so humiliating to the pride of the ruling and 
learned oligarchy. 

During his second visit, however, at the same sol- 
enui penod of national assemblage, Jesus gave a new 
cause of astonishment to his followers, of offence to 
liis adversaries, by an act which could not but excite 
the highest wonder and the strongest animadversion. 
Breach of This was no less than an assmnption of au« 
thority to dispense with the observance of the 
nvorouce sabbatli. Of all their institutes, which, after 

for the . ' ' 

Bttbbath. having infringed or neglected for centuries 
of cold and faitliless service, the Jews, on the return 
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from the Captivity, embraced with passionate and fa- 
natical attachment, none had become so completely 
identified with the popular feeling, or had been guarded 
by such minute and multifarious provisions, as the 
sabbath. In the early days of the Maccal)ean revolt 
against Antiochus, the insurgents, having been sur- 
prised on a sabbath, submitted to be tamely butchered, 
ratlier than nolate the sanctity of the day even by 
defensive warfare. And though the manifest impossi- 
bility of recovering or maintainuig tlieir liberties 
against the inroads of hostile nations had led to a 
i*eiaxation of the Law as far as self-defence, yet, dur- 
ing tlie siege of Jerusalem by Pompcy, the wondering 
llomans discovered, that although on the seventh day 
the garrison would repel an assault, yet they would do 
nothing to prevent or molest the enemy in carrying on 
liis operations in the trenches. Tradition, ^^ the hedge 
of the Law," as it was called, had fenced this institu- 
tion with more than usual care: it had noted with 
jealous rigor almost every act of bodily exertion 
within the ca))acity of man, arranged them under 
thirty-nine heads, which were each considered to com- 
prehend a multitude of subordinate cases, and against 
each and every one of these had solemnly affixed the 
seal of divine condemnation. A sabbath-day's jour- 
ney was a distance limited to 2,000 cubits, or rather 
less tlian a mile; and the carrying any burden was 
especially denounced, as among the most flagrant vio- 
lations of the Law. This sabbatic observance was 
tiie stronghold of Pharisaic rigor ; and, enslaved as the 
whole nation was in voluntary bondage to these minute 
regulations, in no point were they less inclined to 
struggle with the yoke, or wore it with greater willing* 
11608 and pride. 
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There was a pool,^ situated most likely to the north 
of the Temple, near die Sheep-gate, the same 
tiitf Kick pro)>ably throiiii^h which the animals intended 
p<K»i of lor sacrmce were usually brouglit into tlie 
city. The ])lace was called Beth-esda (the 
House of Mercy), and tlie pool was supposed to possess 
remarkable properties for healing diseases. At certain 
periods, there was a strong commotion in the waters, 
which probably bubbled up from some cliemical cause 
connected with tlieir medicinal effects. Popular belief, 
or rather, perhaps, popular language, attributed this 
agitation of the surface to the descent of an angel ; ' 
for of course the regular descent of a celestial being, 
visible to the wliole city, cannot for an instant be sup- 
posed. Around the pool were usually assembled a 
number of diseased persons, blind or paralytic, who 
awaited the right moment for plunging into the water, 
under the shelter of five porticos, which had been 
built, either by private charity or at the public cost, 
for the general convenience. Among these lay one 
who had been notoriously afflicted for thirty-eight 
years by some disorder which deprived him of the use 
of his limbs.^ It was in vain that he had watched an 
opportunity of relief; for as the sick person who first 
plunged into the water, when it became agitated, seems 
to have exhausted its virtues, tliis helpless and friend- 
less suObrer was constantly tlirust aside, or supplanted 

1 John V. 1-15. 

^ The vurse relating to Uie angel is rejected M sparious by many critics, 
and i» wantin;L|^ in ifome manuscriptfl. Perliaps it wafl silently rejected flrum a 
reluctan(*c to depart from the literal interpretation; and, at the sanie time, the 
in'jvitable conviction, that, if taken literally, the fiict must hare been noto- 
riuuM, am! visible to all who visited Jerusalem. — Grotius, Ligbtfoot, Dod- 
dridge, in luc. 

* We are not, of course, to suppose, as is assumed by some of Hie mythk 
faiterpreten, tJiat the man had been aU this time waitii^ ibr a ewe at tUi 
fJbc0 
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by some more active rival for the salutary effects of 
the spring. Jesus saw and had compassion on the 
afflicted man, commanded him to rise, and, that he 
might show the perfect restoration of his strength, to 
take up the pallet on which he had Iain, and to bear it 
away. The carrying any burden, as has been said, 
was specifically named as one of the most heinous of 
fences against the Law ; and the strange sight of a 
man thus openly violating the statute in so public 
a place could not but excite the utmost attention. 
The man was summoned, it would seem, before the 
appointed authorities, and questioned about his offence 
against public decency and the established Law. 
His defence was plain and simple : he acted according 
to the command of the wonderful person who had re- 
stored his limbs with a word, but who tliat person was 
he had no knowledge ; for, immediately after the 
miraculous cure, Jesus, in conformity with his usual 
practice of avoiding whatever miicht lead to popular 
tumult, had quietly withdrawn from the wondering 
crowd. Subsequently, however, meeting Jesus in the 
Temple, he recognized his benefactor, and it became 
generally known that Jesus was the author both of the 
cure and of the violation of the sabbath. Jesus, in 
his turn, was called to accoimt for his conduct. 

The transaction bears the appearance, if not of a 
formal arraignment before the high court of juOcm in 
the Sanhedrin, at least of a solemn and reg- ot the cane. 
alar judicial inquiry. Yet, as no verdict seems to 
have been given notwithstanding the importance evi- 
dently attached to the affair, it may be supposed either 
vhat the full authority of the Sanhedrin was wanting, 
or that they dared not, on such insuflicient evidence, 
condemn with severity one about whoia \k<^ ^^Y^iiaat 
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mind was at least divided. The defence of Jesus, 
Defeowof though apparently not given at full length 
J«"»- lyy tiie evangelist, was of a nature to startle 
and perplex the tribunal : it was full of mysterious 
intimations, and couched in language about which it is 
difficult to decide how far it was familiar to the oars 
of the more learned. It appeared at once to strike at 
tlie literal interpretation of the Mosaic commandment, 
and at the same time to draw a parallel between the 
actions of Jesus and those of Gk)d.^ On the sabbath, 
the beneficent works of the Almighty Father are con- 
tinued as on any other day : there is no period of rest 
to Him whose active power is continually employed in 
upliolding, animating, maintainmg in its uniform and 
uninterrupted course the universe which He has cre- 
ated. The free course of God's blessing knows no 
pause, no suspension.^ It is clear that the healing 
waters of Bethcsda occasionally showed their salutary 
virtues on the sabbath, and might thus be an acknowl- 
edged instance of the unremitting benevolence of the 
Almighty. In the same manner, the benevolence of 
Jesus disdained to be confined by any distinction 
of days : it was to flow forth as constant and unim- 
peded as the divine bounty. The indignant court 
heard with astonishment this aggravation of the offence. 
Not only had Jesus assumed the power of dispensing 
with the Law, but, with what appeared to them pro- 
fane and impious boldness. He had instituted a com- 
parison between himself and the great Ineffable Deity. 

1 John V. 16-47. 

3 If the sublime maxim which wob admitted in the school of Alexandrim 
had likewise found its way into the s^niagogues of Judiea, the upeech of Jemia, 
'*My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,** in its finit cUuse appealed to 
principles acknowledged by his auditoiy. ** God,** says Philo, ** nevei oeaaei 
from action ; but as it is the property of Are to bom, of snow to chill, so t« 
set (ot tD work) Is the inalienable ftinctioa of the Deity." — De Alltig. lib. IL 
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Witli one consent, they determine to press with greater 
vehemence the capital charge. Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kiU Him^ because He had ni)t only 
broken the sabbath^ but said that God was his falhor, 
making himself equal with God. 

The second defence of Jesus was at once more full 
and explicit, and more alarming to the awe- st-^^nui de- 
struck assembly. It amounted to an open •)<»»'• 
assumption of the title and offices of the Messiali,- 
the Messiah in die person of the commanding and 
fearless, yet still, as they supposed, humble Galilean, 
who stood before their tribunal. It commenced by 
expanding and confirming that parallel which had 
already sunk so deep into their resentful minds. The 
Son was upon earth, as it were, a representative of 
the power and mercy of the invisible Father, — of that 
great Being who had never been comprehensible to the 
senses of man. For what things soever He (the Father^ 
doethy those also doeth the Son likewise. The Savioui 
proceeded to declare his divine mission and his claim 
to divine honor, his investment with power, not only 
over diseases, but over death itself. From thence Ho 
passed to the acknowledged offices of the Messiah, the 
resurrection, the final judgment, the apportionmoni 
of everlasting life. All these recognized functions of 
the Messiah were assigned by the Father to the Son. 
and that Son appeared in his person. In confirmation 
of these as yet miheard-of pretensions, Jesus declarea 
that his right to honor and reverence rested not on his 
own assertion alone. He appealed to the testimony 
which had been publicly borne to his character by John 
the Baptist. The prophetic autliority of John had 
been, if not universally, at least generally, recognized : 
it had so completely sunk into the popul^x \y!A\^^^ WviiX^ 
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as appears in a subsequent incident, the multitude 
would have resented any suspicion thrown even by 
their acknowledged superiors on one thus established 
in their respect and veneration, and perhaps furtlier 
endeared by the persecution which He was now suffer- 
ing under the unpopular tetrarch of Galilee. He ap- 
pealed to a more decisive testimony, the public miracles 
which He had wrought, concerning which the rulers 
seem scarcely yet to have determined on their course, 
whether to doubt, to deny, or to ascribe them to dae- 
mon iacal agency. Finally, He appealed to the last 
unanswerable authority, the Sacred Writuigs, which 
the) held in such devout reverence ; and distinctly as- 
serted that his coming had been prefigured by their 
great lawgiver, from the spirit at least, if not from the 
express letter, of whose sacred laws tliey were depart- 
ing, in rejecting his claims to the title and honors of 
the Messiah. Had ye believed Moses^ ye toauld hav^ 
believed me ; for he wrote of me* 

Tliere is an air of conscious superiority in the whole 
of this address, which occasionally rises to the vehe- 
mence of reproof, to solemn expostulation, to authori- 
tative admonition, of which it is difficult to estimate 
the impression upon a court accustomed to issue dieir 
judgments to a trembUng and humiliated auditory. 
But of their subsequent proceedings we have no infer- 
Difficult mation, — whether the Sanhedrin hesitated or 
u?e'&^^ feared to proceed ; whether they were divided 
**''" in their opinions, or could not reckoa upon 

the support of the people ; whether they doubted their 
own competency to take so strong a measure without 
the concurrence or sanction of the Roman governor; 
at all events, no attempt was made to secm'e the per* 
son of Jesus. He appears, with his usual caution, to 
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have retired towards the safer province of Galilee, 
where the Jewish senate possessed no authority, and 
where Herod, much less under the Pharisaic influence, 
would not think it necessary to support the injured 
dignity of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem ; nor, whatever 
his political apprehensions, would he entertain the 
same sensitive terrors of a reformer who confined his 
views to the religious improvement of mankind. 

But firom this time commences the declared hostility 
of the Pharisaic party acainst Jesus. Every 
opportunity is seized of detecting Him m thePharinio 
some further violation of the religious stat- 
tutes. We now perpetually find the Pharisees watcli- 
infi^ his footsteps, and especially on the 

° * r .^ They follow 

sabbath ; laying hold of every pretext to in- him into 
flame the popular mind against his neglect 
or open defiance of their observances. Nor was their 
jealous vi^lance disappointed. Jesus calmly pursued 
on the sabbath, as on. every other day, liis course of 
benevolence. A second and a tliird time, immediately 
after his public arraignment, that which they consid- 
ered the inexpiable offence was renewed, and justified 
in terms which were still more repugnant to their m« 
veterate prejudices. 

The Passover was scarcely ended, and with his dis- 
ciples He was probably travelling homewards, when the 
first of these incidents occurred. On the first Ne« rioift. 
sabbath after the second day of unleavened aabbath. 
bread, the disciples, passing through a field of com, 
and being hungry, plucked some of the ears of corn, 
and, rubbing them in their hands, ate the grain.^ This, 
according to Jewish usage, was no violation of the 
laws of property, as, after the wavo-ofiering had been 

1 ICttt xfi. 1-8; Hark iL aa-28; LukA^VlK 
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made in the Temple, the harvest was considered to be 
ripe : and the humane regulation of the lawgiver per- 
mitted the stranger, who was passmg tlirough a re- 
mote district, thus to satisfy liis immediate wants. But 
it was the sabhath, and the act directly oiTendcd 
against another of the multifarious provisions of Phar- 
isaic tradition. The vindication of his followers by 
their Master took still higher ground. He not merely 
adduced the example of David, who in extreme want 
had not scrupled, in open violation of the Law, to take 
the shcwbread, which was prohibited to all but the 
priestly order (He thus placed his humble disciples on a 
level with the great king, whose memory was cherished 
with the most devout reverence and pride) ; but He 
distinctly asserted his own power of dispensing with that 
which was considered the eternal, the irreversible com- 
mandment: He declared himself Lord of the sabbath. 
Rumors of this dangerous innovation accompanied 
the Saviour into Galilee. Whether some of the more 
zealous Pharisees had followed Him during his jour 
ney, or had accidentally returned at the same time from 
the Passover, or whether, by means of that intimate 
and rapid correspondence likely to be maintauied 
among the members of an ambitious and spi^eading 
sect, they had already conununicated their apprehen- 
sions of danger and their animosity against Jesus, 
they already seem to have arrayed against Him in all 
parts the vigilance and enmity of their brethren. It 
was in the pubUc synagogue in some town which He 
entered on his return to Galilee, in the face of the 
whole assembly, that a man with a withered hand ro- 
covered the strength of his limb at the command of 
Jesus on the sabbath-day.^ And the multitude, iu* 

I Matt zli. 9-14: Mark iu. 1-6; Luke vi. »-lL 
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stead of being inflamed by the zeal of the Pliarisecs, 
appear at least to have been unmoved by their angry 
remonstrances. They heard without disappro])ati<)n, 
if they did not openly testify their admiration, both of 
the power and goodness of Jesus ; and listened to the 
simple argument with which He silenced his adversa- 
ries, by appealing to their own practice in extricating 
their own property, or delivering their own cattle from 
jeopardy, on the sacred day.^ 

The discomfited Pharisees endeavored to enlist in 
their party the followers, perhaps the magistracy of 
Herod, and to organize a formidable opposition to the 
growing influence of Jesus. So successful 
was their hostility, that Jesus seems to have dJISliIi>^iid 
thought it prudent to withdraw for a short SSuSl**' 
time from the collision. He passed towards 
the lake, over which He could at any time cross into 
the district which was beyond the authority both of 
Herod and of the Jewish Sanhedrin.^ A bark at- 
tended upon Him, which would transport Him to any 
quarter He might desire, and on board of which He 
seems to have avoided the multitudes which constantly 
thronged around, or, seated on the deck, addressed, 
with greater convenience, the crowding hearers who 
lined the shores. Yet concealment, or per- 

_ - IT. lie retlrai 

haps less fi'equent publicity, seems now to frompubuo 
have been liis object ;• for, when some of those 
insane persons, the demoniacs, as they were called, 
openly address Him by the title of Son of God, Jesus 
enjoins their silence,* as though He were yet unwilling 
openly to assume this title, which was fully equivalent 
to that of the Messiah, and which, no doubt, was al- 

1 Matt. xii. 16-21 ; Mark iU. 7-12. < Mark iii. 7. 

■ Matt xiL 16. 4 Max\l Wi. U« V^ 
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ready ascribed to Him by the bolder and less pnident of 
his followers. The same injunctions of secrecy were 
addressed to others who at this time were relieved or 
cured by the beneficent power ; so that one evangelist 
considers that the cautious and unresisting demeanor 
of Jesus, thus avoiding all unnecessary offence or irri- 
tation, exemplified that characteristic of the Messiah, 
so beautifully described by Isaiah : ^ " He shall neither 
strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in 
the streets ; a bruised reed shall He not break, and 
smoking flax shall He not quench, till He send forth 
judgment unto victory." 

This persecution, however, continues but a short 
Re-appean time ; aud Jesus appears again openly in Ca- 
naum. pcmaum and its neigliborhood. After a 

night passed in solitary retirement, He takes the de- 
cided step of orffanizinff his followers ; select- 
^hbibi. iug and solemnly inaugurating a certain 
number of his more immediate disciples, who 
were to receive an authoritative commission to dissemi- 
nate his doctrines.^ Hitherto He had stood, as it wei'e, 
alone: though doubtless some of Iris followers had 
attended upon Him witli greater zeal and assiduity than 
others, yet He could scarcely bo considered as the head 
of a regular and disciplined community. The twelve 
apostles, whetlier or not selected with that view, 
could not but call to nund the number of the tribes of 
Israel. Of the earlier lives of tliese humble men, little 
can be gathered beyond the usual avocations of some 
among them ; and even tradition, for once, preserves a 
modest and almost total silence. They were of the 
lower, though perhaps not quite the lowest, class of 
Galilean peasants. Wliat previous education they had 

1 Matt xu. 19, 20. « Mark ul. 13-19; Luke tL U-lflu 
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received we can scarcely conjecture ; though almost 
all the Jews appear to have received some kind of in- 
struction in the history, the religion, and the tradi- 
tions of the nation. First among the twelve appears 
Simon, to whom Jesus, in allusion to the Thetm-wt* 
firmness of character which he was hereafter ■p**"*** 
to exhibit, gave a name, or rather, {Kjrhaps, interpreted 
a name by which he was already known, — Cephas,* the 
Rock ; and declared that liis new religious conununity 
was to rest on a foundation as solid as that name 
seemed to signify. Andrew, his brother, is usually 
associated with Peter. James and John^ received the 
remarkable name of Boanerges, the Sons of Thunder, 
of which it is not easy to trace the exact force ; for 
those who bore it do not appear remarkable among 
their brethren, either for energy or vehemence. The 
ixjculiar gentleness of the latter, both in character and 
in the style of his writings, would lead us to doubt 
the correctness of the interpretation generally assigned 
to the appellation. The two former were natives of 
one town, — Bethsaida; the latter, cither of Bethsaida 
or Capernaum ; and all obtained their livelihood as fish- 
ermen on the Lake of Gennesaret, the waters of which 
were extraordinarily prolific in fish of many kinds. 
Matthew or Levi, as it has been said, was a publican. 
Philip was likewise of Bethsaida. Bartholomew, the 

^ The equivcxal meaning of t!ie word was^ no doubt, evident in the original 
Araniaic dialect, spoken in Galilee. The IiVench alone of modern languages 
exactly retains it. ** Vous ^tes Pierre, et sur cette pierre." The narrative 
of St. John ascribes the giving this appellative to an earlier period. See 
iuproj p. 160. 

^ John must hare been extremely young, when chosen as an a[K>5tIe. 
There is so constant a tradition of his being alive at a late i>erio<l in the first 
century, that the fact can scarcely be doubted. Jerome may perhaps have 
(M'erBtniincd the tradition, **ut autem sciamus Johannen turn fuisse puerum, 
cum a Jesu electus est, manifestissim^ docent ecclesiastical hibtoris, quod 
tuqua ad Tn^*!^ TJxerit Imperium." — Hieronym. in Jovm. v. V. 
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SOU of Tolmai or Ptolemy, is generally considered to 
have been the same with Nathanael, and was distin- 
guished, before his knowledge of Jesus, by the blamo> 
lessness of his character, and, from the respect in 
wliich he was held, may be supposed to have been of 
higher reputation, as of a better-uistnicted class. 
Thomas or Didymus (for the Syriac and Greek words 
have the same signification, a twin) is remarkable in 
the subsequent history for his coolness and reflecting 
temi)cr of mind. Lebbeus or Thaddeus, or Judas 
the brother of James, are doubtless different names 
of tlie same person. Judas in Syriac is ThaddaL 
Whetlier Lehhaios is derived from the town of Lebba, 
on the sea-coast of Galilee, or from a word denoting 
tlie heart, and tiicrefore almost synonymous with 
T/iaddaiy wliich is interpreted the breast, is extremely 
douljtful. James wtis the son of Cleophas or Alpheus : 
concerning him and his relationship to Jesus there 
has l)cen mucli dispute. His father, Cleophas, was 
married to anotlier Mary, sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus, to wliom he would therefore be cousin-ger 
man. But whether he is the same with the James 
who in other places is named the brother of the Lord 
(the term of brother by Jewish usage, according to 
one opinion, comprehending these closer ties of kin- 
dred), and whether either of these two, or which, 
was the James who presided over the Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem, and whose cruel death is 
described by Joseph us, must remain among those 
questions on which we can scarcely expect further in- 
formation, and cannot, tiicrefore, decide with certainty. 
Simon the Canaanite was so called, not, as has been 
supposed, from the town of Cana, still less from his 
Canaanitish descent, but from a Hebrew word mean- 
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ing a zealot, to which fanatical and dangerous body 
tliis apostle had probably belonged befoi*e ho joined 
the more peaceful disciples of Jesus. The last was 
Judas Iscariot, perhaps so named from a small village 
named Iscara, or, more probably, Carioth, situated in 
the tribe of Judah. 

It was after the regular inauguration of the twelve 
in their apostolic office, that, according to St. Luke, 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, or some 
second outline of Christian morals repeated in nearly 
similar terms. Immediately after, as Jesus H«aUi« 
returned to Capernaiun, a cure was wrought, JJn^rfon'i 
both from its circumstances and its probable ••''»"*• 
influence on the situation of Jesus, highly worthy of 
remark.^ It was in favor of a centurion, a military 
officer of Gralilean descent, probably in the service 
of Herod, and a proselyte to Judaism; for he could 
scarcely have built a synagogue for Jewish worship, 
unless a convert to the religion.^ This man was held 
in such high estimation that the Jewish eldei*s of the 
city, likewise, it might seem, not unfavorably disposed 
towards Jesus, interceded in his behalf. The man 
himself appears to have held the new Teacher in such 
profound reverence, that in his humility he did not 
think liis house worthy of so illustrious a guest, and 
expressed his confidence that a word from Him would 
be as effective, even uttered at a distance, as the or 
ders that he was accustomed to issue to his soldiery. 
Jesus not only complied with his request by restoring 
his servant to health, but took the opportunity of de- 
claring that many Gentiles, from the most remote 

^ St Matthew^as well as St. Lake, plaoee this con as immediately UShw 
bg the Sennon on the Moant. 
* Matt TiU. 6-18; Luke vil 1-10. 
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quarters, would be admitted withiii the pale of the 
new religion, to the exclusion of many who had no 
title but their descent from Abraham. Still there was 
nothing, so far as in the earlier part of this declaration, 
directly contrary to the established opinions ; for at 
least the more liberal Jews were not unwilling to 
enterhiin the splendid ambition of becoming the reli- 
gious instructors of the world, provided the world did 
homage to the excellence and divine institution of 
tlie Law ; and at all times the Gentiles, by becoming 
Jews, either as proselytes of the gate, if not prose- 
lytes by circumcision, might share in most, if not in 
all, the privileges of the chosen people. This incident 
was likewise of importance as still further strengthen- 
ing the interest of Jesus with the ruling authorities 
and with another powerful officer in the town of Caper- 
naum. A more extraordinary transaction followed. 
As yet, Jesus had claimed authority over the most dis- 
tressing and obstinate maladies: He now appeared 
ii vested with power over death itself. As He entered 
j'.ai^injrthe tlic towu of Nalu, betwecu twenty and thirty 
v»,o««soa. jjjjIj.j^ from Capernaum, Ho met a funeral 

procession, accompanied with circumstances of extreme 
distress. It was a youth, the only son of a widow, 
who was borne out to burial : so great was the calam- 
ity that it had excited the general interest of tlie in- 
lial)itants. Jesus raises the youth from his bier, and 
restores him to the destitute mother.^ 

The fame of this unprecedented miracle was prop- 
agated with the utmost rapidity through the country; 
and still vague, yet deepening, rumors that a prophet 
had appeared, that the great event which held tlio 
whole nation in suspense was on the instant of fidfil- 

I Luke viL 11-18. 
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ment, spread throughout the whole province. It eveu 
reached the remote fortress of Machasrus, in which 
John was still closely guarded, though it seems the 
free access of his followers was not prohib- Mcm««or 
ited.^ John commissioned two of his disci- B^puat 
pies to inquire into the truth of these wonderful reports, 
and to demand of Jesus himself whether He was the 
expected Messiah. But what was the design of John 
in this message to Jesus 7 The question is not with- 
out difficulty. Was it for the satisfaction of his own 
doubts, or those of his followers ? * Was it that, in 
apprehension of his approaching death, he would 
consign his disciples to the care of a still greater in 
structor? Was it that he might attach them before 
his death to Jesus, and familiarize them with conduct, 
in some respects, so opposite to his own Essenian, if 
not Pharisaic, habits ? He might foresee the advantage 
that would be taken by the more ascetic to alienate 
his followers from Jesus, as a teacher who fell far be- 
low the austerity of their own ; and who, accessible to 
all, held in no respect those minute observances which 
tlie usage of the stricter Jews, and the example of 
their master, had arrayed in indispensable sanctity. 
Or was it that John himself, having languished for 
neai*ly a year in his remote prison, began to be impa- 
tient for the commencement of that splendid epoch,* 
of which the whole nation, even the apostles of Jesus, 
both before and after the resurrection, had by no means 
abandoned their glorious, worldly, and Jewish notions ? 
Was John, like the rest of the people, not yet exalted 
above those hopes which were inseparable from the 

» Matt xi. J-«0; Luke vii. l7-«5. « Whitby, Doddridge, in loc. 
* Hammond inclines to this Tiew, as does Jortin, Discourses on the Traih 
•f the Christiaa Beligioii. 

fOL.!. 15 
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national mind ? If he is the King, why does he hesi- 
tate to assume his kingdom ? If the Deliverer, wliy 
so tardy to commence the deliverance ? " If Thou art 
indeed the Messiah (such may appear to have been 
the jmrport of the Baptist's message), proclaim thy- 
hcir at once ; a,ssume thy state ; array thyself in maj- 
(\stv ; discomfit the enemies of holiness and of God! 
My i)rison*door8 will at once burst open ; my trembling 
p(nseciitors will cease from their oppressions. Herod 
himself will yield up his usurped authority ; and even 
the power of Rome will cease to afflict the redeemed 
Dcople of the Almighty!" What, on the other hand, 
IS tlie answer of Jesus ? It harmonizes in a remarka- 
•He manner with this latter view. It declares at once, 
and to the disappointment of these temporal hopes, 
the ])nrely moral and religious nature of the dominion 
to be established by the Messiah. He was found dis- 
playing manifest signs of more than human power; 
and to tliese peaceful signs He appeals as the conclu- 
sive evidence of the commencement of the Messiah's 
kingdom, — the relief of diseases, the assuagement of 
sorrows, the restoration of their lost or decayed senses 
to tlie deaf or blind, the equal admission of the lowest 
orders to the same religious privileges with those more 
especially favored by God. The remarkable words 
are added, ^^ Blessed is he that shall not be offended 
in me," — he tliat shall not consider irreconcilable 
with the splendid promises of the Messiah's kingdom, 
my lowly condition, my calm and unassuming course 
of mercy and love to mankind, my total disregard of 
worldly honors, my refusal to place myself at the head 
of the people as a temporal ruler. Violent men, moro 
especially during the disturbed and excited period 
since the appearance of John the Baptist, would ui'go 
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on a kingdom of violence. How truly the character 
of the times is thus described, is apparent from tlie 
single fact, tliat, shortly afterwai'ds, the people would 
have seized Jesus himself, and forced Him to assume 
the royal title, if He had not withdrawn himself from 
his dangerous adherents. This last expression, how- 
ever, occurs in the subsequent discourse of Jesus, 
after his disciples had departed, when in those strikhig 
images He spoke of tlie former concourse of tlie people 
to the Baptist, and justified it by the assertion of his 
prophetic character. It was no idle object which led 
them into the wilderness, to see, as it were, '^ a reed 
shaken by the wind, " nor to behold any rich or luxu- 
rious object: for such they would have gone to the 
courts of their sovereigns. Still He declares the mean- 
est of his own disciples to have attained some moral 
superiority, some knowledge, probably, of the real na- 
ture of the new religion, and of the character and 
designs of the Messiah, which had never been pos- 
sessed by John. With his usual rapidity of transition, 
Jesus passes at once to his moral instruction, and 
vividly shows, that whether severe or gentle, whether 
more ascetic or more popular, tlie teachers of a holier 
faith had been equally unacceptable. The general 
multitude of the Jews had rejected both the austerer 
Baptist and himself, though of so much more benign 
and engaging demeanor. The whole discourse ends 
with the significant words, '^ My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light." 

Nothing, indeed, could offer a more striking contrast 
to the secluded and eremitical life of John, contxut 
than the easy and accessible manner with Jwuiand 

'' John tb» 

which Jesus mingled among all classes, even Baptist. 
bis bitterest opponents, the Pharisees. Ho acce^itA 
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the invitation of one of tliese, and enters into his 
house to partake of refreshment.^ Here a woman of 
dissolute life found her way into the chamber nvhcre 
the feast was held ; she sat at his feet, anointing Him, 
according to Eastern usage, with a costly unguent, 
which was contained in a box of alabaster ; she wept 
bitterly, and with her long locks wiped away the fall- 
ing tears. The Pharisees, who shrunk not only from 
the contact, but even from the approach, of all whom 
they considered physically or morally unclean, could 
only attribute the conduct of Jesus to his ignorance 
of her real character. The reply of Jesus intimates that 
his religion was intended to reform and purify the worst, 
and that some of his most sincere and ardent believers 
might proceed from those very outcasts of society 
from whom Pharisaic rigor slurunk with abhorrence. 

After this, Jesus appears to have made another cir- 
cuit through tlie towns and villages of Galilee. On 
his return to Capernaum instigated perhaps by his 
adversaries, some of his relatives appear to have be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that He was out of his 
senses ; and, therefore, attempted to secure his per« 
eon. 2 This scheme failing, the Pharisaic party, who 
had been deputed, it would seem, from Jerusalem to 
watch his conduct, endeavor to avail themselves of 
tliat great principle of Jewish superstition, the belief 
in the power of evil spirits, to invalidate his growing 
authority.^ On the occasion of the cure of 

Demonliics. 

one of those lunatics, usually called demoni- 
acs,^ who was both dumb and blind, they accused 



1 Luke vii. 86-50; Luke xi. 14-26. 

s Mark iii. 2L « Matt zii. 22-45; Mark iii. l»-«0. 

* I have no scruple in avowing my opinion on the sabject of the 
aiacs to be Uiat of Joseph Mede, LardjMr,Dr. Mead, Paley, and all tha 
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Him of nnlawfiil dealings with ihe spirits of evil. It 
was by a magic influence obtained by a secret contract 
with Beelzebub, the chief of the powers of darkness, 
or by secretly invoking his all-powerful name, that He 
reduced the subordinate demons to obedience. The 
answer of Jesus struck them with confusion. Evil 
spirits, according to their own creed, took delight in 
the miseries and crimes of men ; his acts were those 
of the purest benevolence : how gross the inconsist- 
ency to suppose that malignant spirits would thus 
tend themselves to the caiise of human liappiness and 
virtue ! Another more personal argument still farther 
confounded his adversaries. The Pharisees were pro- 
fessed exorcists:^ if, then, exorcism, or the ejection 

modem writers. It was a kind of insanityi not unlikely to be prevalent 
among a people peculiarly subject to leprosy and other cutaneous di^Miases; 
and nothing was more probable than that lunacy should take the turn and 
speak the language of the prevailing superstition of the times. As the belief 
in witchcraft made people &ncy themselves witches, so the belief in posses- 
sion made men of distempered mmds fancy themselves possessed. The pres- 
ent case, indeed, seems to have been (me rather of infirmity than lunacy : the 
afflicted person was blind and dumb; but such cases were equally ascribe<ljto 
malignant spirits. There is one very strong reason, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen urged with sufficient force, but which may have contrit)uted 
to induce our Lord to adopt the current language on this point The disbe- 
lief in these spiritual influences was one of the characteristic tenets of the un- 
popular sect of the Sadducees. A departure flt>m the common language, or 
the endeavor to correct this inveterate error, would have raised an immediate 
outcry against Him from his watchful and malignant adversaries, as an unlie- 
lieving Sadducee. Josephus mentions a certain herb which had tlie power of 
expelling demons; a fact which intimates that it was a bodily disease. Kui- 
noel, in Matt iv. 24, refers to the latter fact; shovrs that in Greek authors, 
especially Hippocrates, madness and denumiacal possessions are tlie same; 
and quotes the various passages in the New Testament, where the same Ian- 
gimge is evidently held; as, among many others, John x. 20; Matt xvii. 15; 
Mark v. 16. I have again the satisfaction of finding myself to have arrived 
at the same oonclusicm Mrith Neander. 

1 The rebuking subordinate demons, by the invocation of a more power- 
ful name, is a veiy ancient and common form of superstition The later anti- 
Christian writers among the Jews attribute the power of Jesus over «v^ 
ipirits to hia having obtained the secret, and dared to utUa \3bkA Vu^StXkA^uKBd^. 
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of these evil spirits, necessarily implied unlawful deal- 
ings with the world of darkness, they were as open to 
the charge as He whom they accused. They had, 
therefore, the alternative of renouncing their own pro- 
tensions, or of admitting that those of Jesus were to 
be judged on other principles. It was, then, blas- 
phemy against the Spirit of God to ascribe acts which 
bore the manifest impress of the divine goodness in 
their essentially beneficent character, to any other 
source but the Father of Mercies ; it was an offence 
which argued such total obtuseness of moral percep- 
tion, such utter incapacity of feeling or comprehending 
the beauty eitlier of the conduct or the doctrines of 
Jesus, as to leave no hope that they would ever be re- 
claimed from their rancorous hostility to his religion, 
or be qualified for admission into the pale and to the 
benefits of the new faith. 

The discomfited Pharisees now demand a more pub- 
pharisoefl lie and undeniable sign of his Messiahship,' 
«igu. which alone could justify the lofty tone as- 

sumed by Jesus. A second time, Jesus obscurely 
alludes to the one great future sign of the new faith, 
— his resurrection ; and, refusing further to gratify 
their curiosity, He reverts, in language of more than 
usual energy, to the incapacity of the age and nation 
to discern the real and intrinsic superiority of his 
religion. 

'* the Sem-ham-phorajth.** To this name wonderftil powers over the whoto 
invisible world are attributed by the Jewish Alexandrian writers, Artapanns 
and Ezckiel the tragedian: and it is not impossible that the more supentittoua 
Pharisees* may have hoped to reduce Jesus to the dilemma either of confess- 
ing that He invoked the name of the prince of the demons, or secretly uttered 
that which it was still more criminal to make use of for such a purpose, — the 
mysterious and unspeakable Tetragrammaton. See Eisenmenger, i. 154. 
Acconling to Josephus, the art of exorcism descended from King Solomon 
— Antiq. viii. 2. 
1 Matt. xii. 88-45. 
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The followers of Jesus had now been organizxsd 
into a regular sect or party. Another incident dis- 
tinctly showed that He no longer stood alone : even 
the social duties, which up to this time lie had, no 
doubt, discharged with the utmost affection, were to 
give place to the sublimer objects of his missiun. 
While He sat encircled by tlie multitude of 

Condurt of 

his disciples, tidings were brought that his Jenu^tohij 
mother and his brethren desired to approach 
ITim.^ But Jesus refused to break off his occupation ; 
He declared himself connected by a closer tie even 
than that of blood with the great spiritual family of 
which He was to be the parent, and with which He waji 
to stand in the most intimate relation. He was the 
chief of a fraternity not connected by common de- 
scent or consanguinity, but by a purely moral and 
religious bond ; not by any national or local union, but 
bound together by the one strong but indivisible link 
of tlieir common faith. On the increase, the future 
prospects, the fiual destiny, of this community, his 
discourses now dwell, with frequent if obscure alhi- 
sions.^ His language more constantly as- 
sumes the form of parable. Nor was this ™ 
merely in compliance with the genius of an E«astcrn 
people, in order to convey his instruction in a form 
more attractive, and therefore both more immediately 
and more permanently impressive ; or, by awakening 
the imagination, to stamp his doctrines more deeply 
on the memory, and to incorporate them with the 
feelings. These short and lively apologues were 
admirably adapted to suggest the first rudiments of 
truths which it was not expedient openly to announce. 

1 MaU. xii. 46-40; MarkJii. 81-86. 

■ Matt xiii.; Mark iv. 1-84; Luke riii. 1-18. 
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Tlioiigh some of the parables haye a purely moral 
piir[)ort, the greater part delivered at this period bear 
a more or less covert relation to the character and 
growth of the new religion ; a subject which, avowed 
without disguise, would have revolted the popular 
mind, and clashed too directly with the inveterate 
nationality. Yet these splendid though obscure an- 
ticipations singularly contrast with occasional allusions 
to his own personal destitution: "The foxes havo 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." ^ For, 
with the growth and organization of his followers, He 
seems fully aware that his dangers increase ; He now 
frequently changes his place, passes from one side of 
the lake to the other, and even endeavors to throw 
a temporary concealment over some of his most ex- 
traordinary miracles. During an expedition across 
the lake, He is in danger from one of those sudden 
and violent tempests which often disturb inland seas. 
Rebukes particularly in mountainous districts. He 
the ^torm. rcbukcs tlic stoHu, and it ceases. On the 
other side of the lake, in the district of Gadara, oc- 
curs the rcmarkal)le scene of the demoniacs among 
Bt-struction ^^^^ touibs aud tho herd of swine ; the only 
oftbe«wine. r^^ jj^ ^jjg wliolc lifc of Jcsus iu tlio least 

ro})ugnant to the uniform gentleness of his disposition, 
wliich would shrink from the unnecessary destruction 
even of the meanest aud most loathsome animals.^ 

1 Mfttt. viii. lR-27; Mark iv. 35-41; Luke viii. 22-26. 

^ The moral difliculty of thi.s transaction baa always appealed to ma 
gn'ater than that of reconciling it with the more rational view of demoniar 
cisin. Both are nnich diniinished, if not entin?ly removed, by the thooiy of 
Kiiinool, who attrihutos to the lunatics tlie whole of the convereation witll 
JcsuA, and supposes that their drivuig the herd of swine down the precipice 
was the last paroxysm in which their insanity exhausted HhAL — Matt, viii. 
Sft-d4; Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii. 26-89. 
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On his return from this expedition to Capernaum took 
place the healing of the woman with the issue of 
blood, and the raising of Jairus's daughter.^ Con- 
corning the latter, as likewise concerning the relief 
of two blind men,' He gives the strongest injunctions 
of secrecy, which, nevertheless, the active zeal of his 
partisans seems by no means to have regarded. 

But a more decisive step was now taken than the 
oi^anization of the new religious community. ,j^^ ^j^ 
The twelve apostles were sent out to dissem- ■•n*®"'- 
inate the doctrines of Jesus throughout the whole of 
Gklilee.* They were invested with the power of heal- 
ing diseases ; witli cautious deference to Jewish feeling, 
they were forbidden to proceed beyond the borders 
of the Holy Land, either among the Grcntiles or the 
heretical Samaritans; they were to depend on the 
hospitality of those whom they might address for 
their subsistence; and He distinctly anticipates the 
enmity which they would perpetually encounter, and 
the dissension which would be caused, even in the 
bosom of families, by the appearance of men thus 
acting on a commission unprecedented and unrecog- 
nized by the religious authorities of the nation, yet 
whose doctrines were of such intrinsic beauty, and 
so full of exciting promise. 

It was most likely this open proclamation, as it 
were, of the rise of a new and organized oooductor 
community, and the greater publicity which °•'^• 
this simultaneous appearance of two of its delegates 
in the different towns of Galilee could not but give 
to the growing influence of Jesus, tliat first attracted 
the notice of tlie government. Up to this per it d, 

1 Lidce TiiL 40-M. • Matt xx. S7-81. 

• Hattz.; Mark Ti. 7-18; Luke UL.l-A. 
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Jesus, as a remarkable man, must have been well 
known by general report : hj this measure, He stood 
in a very different character, as the chief of a numer- 
ous fraternity. There were otlier i*easons, at this 
critical period, to excite tlie appreliensions and jeal- 
ousy of llerod. During the short interval between 
the visit of John's disciples to Jesus and the present 
time, the tetrarch had at length, at the instigation 
Death of of his wife, |>erpetrated the murder of tlie 
uaptiiit. Baptist. Whether his reluctance to shed un- 
necessary blood or his prudence had as yet shrunk 
from this crime, the condemnation of her marriage 
could not but rankle in tlie heart of the ^ife. The 
desire of revenge would be stiengthened by a feeling 
of insecurity, and an apprehension of the precarious- 
iiess of an union, declared, on such revered auiliority, 
imll and void. As long as this stern and respected 
censor lived, her influence over her husband, the bond 
of marriage itself, might, in an hour of passion or 
remorse, be dissolved. The common crime would 
cement still closer, perhaps for ever, tlieir common 
interests. The artifices of Herodias, who did not 
scruple to make use of tiie beauty and grace of her 
daugliter to compass her end, had extorted from tlie 
reluctant king, in the horn* of festive carelessness, — 
the celebration of Herod's birthday, — the royal prom- 
ise, which, whether for good or for evil, was equally 
irrevocable.^ The head of John the Baptist was tlie 
reward for the dancing of the daughter of Herodias.^ 

1 MaU. xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 14-29; Luke ix. 7-0. 

3 Jui^ephu-s places the scene of this event in MachsruB. Mackni^^ would 
remove the ])rison of John to Tiberias. But the circumrtancfls of the war 
viay have caused Die court to be held in this strong frontier town; and tht 
least may have been intended chietiy for the army, the ** ChlliaKha '* cf BL 
Hark. 
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Whether the mind of Herod, like that of his father,' 
was disordered by his crime, and the disgrace and 
discomfiture of his arms contributed to his moody 
terrora ; or wliether some popular rumor of the re-ajv 
pearance of John, and that Jesus was the murdered 
prophet restored to life, had obtained currency, — indi- 
cations of hostility from the government seem to have 
put Jesus upon his guard.^ For no sooner had Ho 
been rejoined by the apostles than He withdrew into 
the desert country about Bethsaida, with the prudence 
which He now thought fit to assume, avoiding any 
sudden collision with the desperation or the capricious 
violence of the tetrarch. 

But He now filled too important a place in the pub- 
lic mind to remain concealed so near his Jenoiiwith. 

- I . drawn from 

customary residence, and tlie scene of his ommee. 
extraordinary actions. The multitude thronged forth 
to trace his footsteps, so that five thousand persons 
had pre-occupied the place of his retreat; and so 
completely were tliey possessed by profound religious 
enthusiasm, as entirely to have forgotten the difficulty 
of obtaining provisions in that desolate region. The 
manner in which their wants were preter- Themuia- 
naturally supplied, and the whole assemblage the d«»ert. 
fed by five loaves and two small fishes, wound up at 
once the rising enthusiasm to the highest pitch. It 
could not but call to the mind of the multitude the 
memorable event in their annals, the feeding the 
whole nation in the desert by the multiplication of 
the manna.^ Jesus, then, would no longer confine 

1 According to Joaephus, the Jews ascribed the discomfiture of Ilerod*! 
§nny by Aretas, King of Arabia, to the wrath of Heaven, for the muffdcr U 
John. 

s Matt. xiv. 18, 14; Mark vi. 30-S4; Luke iz. 10, 11 ; John vi. 1, 2. 

• MaU. xiv. 15-23; Mark yi. 86-45; Lukft Vx. W\l \ ^^AminVVW 
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himself to those priTate and more nnimposing acts 
of beneficence, of which the actual advantage was 
limited to a single object, and the ocular evidence of 
the fact to but few witnesses. Here was a sign per- 
formed in the presence of many thousands, who had 
actually participated in tlie miraculous food. This, 
tlicn, tliey supposed, could not but be the long-desired 
commencement of his more public, more national, 
career. Behold a second Moses! behold a Leader 
of the people, under whom they could never be 
afflicted with want! behold, at length, the Prophet, 
under whose government the people were to enjoy, 
among the other blessings of the Messiah's reign, 
unexampled, uninternipted plenty ! ^ 

Their acclamations clearly betrayed their intentions , 
Enthurfann ^hcy would broofc uo longer delay; they 
of the people. ^.quIj foTce Him to assume the royal title; 
they would proclaim Him, whether consenting or not, 
the King of Israel.^ Jesus withdrew from the midst 
of tlie dangerous tumult, and till the next day they 
sought Him in vain. On their return to Capernaum, 
thoy found that He had crossed the lake, and entered 
the city the evening before. Their suspense, no 

1 " lie made manna to descend for them, in which were all manner of 
tastes ; and every Israelite found in it what his palate was chieflj pleased with. 
If he desired fat in it, he had it. In it the young men tasted bread; the old 
men, honey; and the children, oil. So it shall be in the world to oome (the 
days of the Messias) : he shall give Israel peace, and thej shall sit down and 
eat in the garden of Elden; all nations shall behold their condition; as it ii 
said, ' Beliold, my 8er\'ants shall eat, but ye shall be hungiy,* Isa. Ixv.'* — 
Rambam in Sanhed. cap 10. 

" Many affirm that the hope of Israel is, that Messiah shall come and nam 
the (lend; and they shall be gathered together in the garden of Eden, and 
shall cat and drink, and satiate themselves all the days of the world • • . ; 
and that there are houses built all of precious stones, beds of silk, and rrven 
flowing with wine .^nd spicy oil." — Shemoth Rabba, sectSS; LightAM^ 
•n U>c., vol. xii. 292. 

« John vi. 15. 
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doubt, had not been allafed bf his mfsterious dis- 
appearance on the other side of the hike. The cir- 
cumstances under which He had passed over/ if 
communicated by the apostles to the wondering mul- 
titude (and, unless positively prohibited by their 
Master, tliey could not have kept silence on so won- 
derful an occurrence), would inflame still farther tlie 
intense popular agitation. While the apostles were 
passing the lake in their boat, Jesus had appeared by 
their side, walking upon the waters. 

When, therefore, Jesus entered the synagogue of 
Capernaum, no doubt the crisis was imme- 
diately expected; at length He will avow ■ynagopieor 
himself; the declaration of his dignity must 
now be made ; and where with such propriety as in 
the place of the public worship, in the midst of the 
devout and adoring people?^ The calm, the purely 
religious, language of Jesus was a death-blow to these 
high-strung hopes. The object of his mission. He 
declaimed in explicit terms, was not to confer temporal 
benefits ; they were not to follow Him with the hope 
that they would obtain wiUiout labor tlie fruits of tlie 
earth, or be secured against thirst and hunger : those 
were mere casual and incidental blesshigs.^ The real 
design of the new religion was the elevation of the 
moral and spiritual condition of man, described under 
the strong but not unusual figure of nourishment 
Administered to the soul. Durmg the whole of Ids 
address, or rather his conversation with tlie difibrent 
parties, the popular opinion was in a state of fluctua* 
tion ; or, as is probable, there were two distinct par- 
ties, — that of tlie populace, at first more favorable 

1 Matt xJv. 34-83; Mark vi 47-63; John vL 16-21. 
t John Ti 2t-71. > n>id. 26-29. 
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to JcHus ; and that of the Jewish leaders, who were 
altogetlicr hostile. The former appear more humbly 
to have inquired what was demanded by the now 
Tcaclier in order to please God: of them Jesus 
required faitli in the Messiah. The latter first de- 
manded a new sign,^ but broke out uito murmurs of 
disapprobation when " the carpenter's sou " began, in 
his mysterious language, to speak of his descent, his 
commission, from his Father, his re-ascensioii to his 
former intimate communion with the Deity; still 
more when He seemed to confine the hope of everlast 
ing life to those only who were fitted to receive it, 
to those whose souls would receive the hiward nutri- 
ment of his doctrines. No word m tlie whole address 
fell in with their excited, their passionate hopes: 
however dark, however ambiguous, his allusions, they 
could not warp or misinterpret them into the confir- 
mation of their splendid views. Not only did they 
appear to discountenance the immediate, they gave 
no warrant to the remote, accomplishment of their 
visions of the Messiah's earthly power and glory.* 
At all events, the disappouitment was wiiversal ; his 
own adherents, baflled and sinking at once from their 
exalted hopes, cast off their unambitious, their inex- 
plicable Leader; and so complete appeai*s to have 
been the desertion, that Jesus demanded of the 
twelve, whether they, too, would abandon his cause, 
and leave Him to his fate. In the name of the apos- 
tles, Peter replied that they had still full confidence 

1 John vi. 30. 

'^ There is some difficiilty in placing Uie conversation with the Phari- 
*ecs (Malt. xv. l-2U; Mark vii. 1-23), whetlier before or after tlie retreat of 
jesus to the more remote district. The incident, though characteristic, is not 
of ^n^at im{>ortancef and seems rather to have been a private inqoiiy of oer* 
tain membcrti of the sect, than the public appeal of penona d^tUod ftr that 
purpose. 
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in his doctrines, as teaching the way to eternal life ; 
they still believed Him to be the promised MessiiUi, 
the Sou of God. Jesus received this protestation of 
fidelity witli appai'ent approbation, but intimated tliat 
tiie time would come when one even of the tried and 
chosen twelve would prove a traitor.^ 

Thus the public life of Jesus closed its second year. 
On one side endangered by the zeal of the violent, on 
the other enfeebled by the desertion of so many of 
his followers, Jesus, so long as He spoke the current 
language about the Messiah, might be instantly taken 
at his word, and against his will be set at the head 
of a daring insurrection; immediately that He do- 

1 The wavering and uncertaintj of the apostlen, and, fttill more, of the 
people, concerning the Mesniahsliip of JeftuA, is urged by Strauss as an arga« 
ment for the later invention and inconsistency of tJie Gospels. It lias always 
appeared to me one of those marks of true nature and of inartificial compo- 
sition which would lead to a conclusion directly opposite. The first intima- 
tion of the deference and homage shown to Him by John, at his baptism, 
grows at once into a welcome rumor that the Christ has appeared. Andrew 
imparts the joyful tidings to his brother: " We have found the Messias, 
which is, being interpreted, the Christ;" so Philip, ver. 46. But thou^ 
Jesus, in one part of the Sermon on the Mount, speaks of himself as the future 
judge, in general his distinct assumption of that character is exclusively 
to individuals in private, — to the Samaritan woman (John iv. 26-42), and 
in more ambiguous Umguage, perhaps, in his private examination before the 
authorities in Jerusalem, John v. 46. Still the manner in which He assumed 
(he title, and asserted his claims, was so totally opposite to Jewish expecta- 
tion. He appeared to delay so long the open declaration of his Messiahship, 
that the populace constantly fluctuated in their opinion ; now ready by force 
to make Him a king (John vi. 15), immediately after this altogether deserting 
Him, so tliat even the apostles* faith is severely tried. (Compare vrith John 
vi. 69 ; Luke ix. 20 ; Matt xvi. 16 ; Mark viii. 29 ; where it appears that rumora 
had become prevalent, that, though not the Messiah, He was either a prophet 
or a forerunner of the Messiah.) The real test of the fidelity of the apostles 
was their adherence, under all the fluctuation of popular opinion, to this con- 
viction, which at last, however, was shaken by that which most completely 
clashed with their preconceived notions of the Messiah, — his ignominious 
death and undisturbed buriaL 

As a corrective to Strauss on this point, I would recommend the work of 
one who will not be suspected of loose and iDsocurate reasoning, — Locke on 
the Keasonablcness of ChristianiUr. 
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parted from it, and rose to the sublimer tone of a 
purely religious teacher, He excited the most violent 
aiiiuiositj, even among many of his most ardent ad* 
herents. Thus his influence at one moment was 
apparently most extensive, at the next was confined 
to but a small circle. Still, however, it held the 
general mind in uuallayed suspense ; and the ardent 
admiration, the attachment of the few, who were 
enabled to appreciate his character, and the animosity 
of the many, who trembled at his progress, bore 
testimony to the commanding authority and the sur 
prising works of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Third Tear of the Public Life of Jesus. 

The third Passover had now arrived since Jesus ot 
Nazareth had appeared as a public teacher ; 
but, as it would seem, "his appointed hour" 
was not yet come ; and, instead of descending with the 
general concourse of the whole nation to the capital, 
He remains in Galilee, or, rather, retires to the re- 
motest extremity of the country, and, though He ap- 
proaches nearer to the northern shore of the lake, 
never ventures down into the populous region in which 
Ho more usually fixed his residence. Tlio avowed 
hostility of the Jews, and their determination to put 
Him to death ; the apparently growing jealousy of 
Herod, and the desertion of his cause, on one hand, 
by a great number of his Galilean followers, who had 
taken offence at his speech in the synagogue of Caper- 
naum, with the rash and intemperate zeal of others, 
who were prepared to force Him to assume the royal 
title, would render his presence at Jerusalem, if not 
absolutely necessary for his designs, both dangerous 
and inexpedient.^ But his absence from this Passover 
is still more remarkable, if, as ap[>ears highly proba- 

1 The commencenient of the 7th chapter of St. John's Gospel appeare to 
me to contain a manifei«t reference to h\» absence from this Passover. ** Afier 
these things, Jems walked :n Galilee; for Uc would not walk in Jewr>% be- 
cauf>e the Jews sought to kill llim/* ver. 1. The next verfe, as it were 
int inciting that the Passover was gone by, says, ** The Feast of Tabcmadea 
was at hand.*' 

VOL. 1. 16 
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ble, it was at this feast that the event occurred which 
is alluded to in St. Luke^ as of general notorietf, and, 
at a later period, was the subject of a conyersation be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples, — the slaughter of cer 
tain Galileans in the Temple of Jerusalem by the 
Mawcirn-of R^iw^n goveHior.^ Tlie reasons for assign- 
It ull^'rllir i"^ this fact to the period of the third Pas&. 
over. Qygj, apj}ear to have considerable weight. 

Though at all times of the year the Temple was open, 
(not merely for the regular mommg and evening offer- 
ings, but likewise for the private sacrifices of mor^ 
devout worshippers, such an event as tliis massacre 
was not likely to have occurred, even if Pilate was 
present at Jerusalem at other times, unless the me- 
tropolis had been crowded with strangers, at least in 
numbers sufficient to excite some apprehension of dan- 
gerous tumult. For Pontius Pilate, though prodigal 
of blood if the occasion seemed to demand the vigor- 
ous exercise of i)ower, does not appear to have been 
wantonly sanguinary. It is therefore most probable, 
that the massacre took place during some public festi- 
val ; and, if so, it must have been either at the Pass- 
ovtn- or Pentecost, as Jesus was present at both the 
later feasts of the present year, — those of Tabernacles 
and of the Dedication : nor does the slightest uitima- 
tion occur of any disturbance of that nature at either.* 

1 John vii. 1. * Lukexiii. 1. 

■^ I Im- [M)int vf time at which the notice of Uiw transaction is introduced 
in thf narrative of St. Luke, may api)e4ir irrecojo.lable with the opinion that 
it t«»(»k |>la« e so far back an the previous Passover. This c i rcomatanee, how- 
ever, ailniit.s of an easy explanation. The period at which this fact is intro- 
duced l>y St. ].uke wa.s juht bclbre the last fatal visit to Jemsalem. Jesus 
liad now expressed his fixed determination to attend the approaching Pass- 
over; lie was actually on his way to the metropolis. It was precise^ tlM 
tijue at which some who mi^ht take an interest in his personal saft^, mi^it 
thmk It well to warn Him of his danger. These persons may hmve been enorely 
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Who these Galileans were — whether they had been' 
guilty of turbulent and seditious conduct or were the 
innocent victims of the governor's jealousy — there is 
no evidence. It has been suggested, not without plau- 
sibility, that they were of the sect of Judas the Gali 
lean ; and, however they may not have been formally 
enrolled iis belonging to this sect, they may have been, 
in some degree, hifected with the same opinions; 
more espc3cially, as, projKJrly belonging to the jurisdic- 
tion of Herod, these Galileans would scarcely have 
been treated with such unrelenting severity, unless 
implicated, or suspected to bo implicated, in some de- 
signs obnoxious to the Roman sway. If, however, our 
conjecture be right, had He appeared at this festival, 
Jesus might have fallen undistinguished in a general 
m-issacre of his countrymen, by the direct interference 
of the Roman governor, and without the guilt of his 
rejection and death being attributable to the rulers or 
the nation of the Jews. Speaking according to mere 
human probability, the Saviour of mankind might 
have been swept away by a stern act of Roman des- 
potism. 

Yet, be that as it may, during this period of the life 
of Jesus, it is most difficult to trace his course ; his 
]*apid changes have the semblance of con- concealment 
cealment. At one time, He appears at the ^ '''*"*• 

ifpiorant of his intermediate viaita to JcruMlcm, which had been sudden 
lirief, and private. He had appeared unexpectedly; He had withdrawn with- 
out notice- They may have supposed, that, having been absent at the period 
of the maiwacre in the remote parts of tlie country. He might be altogether 
unacquainted with the <^ircumstancc8, or, at least, little iuiprewted with their 
iiniiortance; or even, if not entirely ignorant, they might think it right to 
nmiind Him of the dangenms commotion whidi had taken place at the pre- 
ceding festival, and to intimate the possibility, that under a governor so 
reckless of human life as Pilate had shown himself, and by recent circum- 
gtanees not predisposed towards the Galilean name, He was exposing himself 
to DMft terious peril 
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extreme border of Palestine, the district immediately 
adjacent to that of Tyre and Sidon ; He then seems to 
have descended again towards Bethsaida, and the 
desert country to tlie north of the Sea of Tiberias ; He 
is tlien again on the immediate frontier of Palestine, 
near the t<jwn of Caesarea Philippi, close to the foun 
tiiins of the Jordan. 

The incidents wliich occur at almost all these places 
coincide with his singular situation at this period of 
his life, and perpetually bear almost a direct reference 
to the state of public feeling at this particular time. 
The svro- His couduct towards the Greek or Syro-Phoe* 

Pha-nici.'ui , . i • i mi 

woman. nician woman may illustrate this.* Ihose 
Avho w^atched the motions of Jesus with the greatest 
vigilance, either from attachment or animosity, must 
have beheld Him with astonishment, at this period, 
when every road was crowded with travellers towards 
Jerusalem, deliberately proceeding in an opposite di- 
rection ; thus, at the time of the most solemn festival, 
moving, as it were, directly contrary to the stream 
wliich flowed in one current towards the capital. 
There appears at one time to have pi-evailed, among 
some, an obscure apprehension, which, though only 
expressed during one of his later visits to Jerusalem,* 
mi^lit have begun to creep into their minds at an 
earlier period ; that, after all, the Saviour might tura 
his back on his ungrateful and inhospitable country, 
or at least not fetter himself with the exclusive na- 
tionality inseparable from their conceptions of the true 
Messiah. And here, at this present instant, after hav- 
ing excited their hopes to the utmost by the miracle 
wliicli placed Him, as it were, on a level with their law- 
giver, and having afterwards afflicted them with bitter 

1 Matt. XV. 21-28} Mark viL 24^0. < John tIL Sft. 
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disappointment by his speech in the synagogue, — here, 
at the season of the Passover, He was procdbdiiig 
towards, if not beyond, the borders of the Holy Land ; 
placing himself, as it were, in direct communication 
with the uncircumcised, and imparting those blessings 
to strangers and aliens which were the undoubted, in- 
alienable property of the privileged race. 

At this juncture, wlien He was upon the borders of 
the territory of Tyre and Sidon, a woman of heathen 
extraction,^ having heard the fame of his miracles, de 
termined to have recourse to Him to heal her daughter, 
who was sufieruig under diabolic possession. Whether 
adopting the common title, which she had heard that 
Jesus had assumed, or from any obscure notion of the 
Messiah, whicli could not but have penetrated into 
the districts immediately bordering on Palestine, she 
saluted Him by his title of Son of David, and implored 
his mercy. In this instance alone, Jesus, who on all 
other occasions is described as prompt and forward to 
hear the cry of the afflicted, turns, at first, a deaf and 
regardless ear to her supplication : the mercy is, as it 
were, slowly and reluctantly wrung from Him. The 
secret of tliis apparent but unusual indifiference to 
suffering, no doubt lies in the circimistancds of the 
case. Nothing would have been so repugnant to Jew- 
ish prejudice, especially at this juncture, as his ad- 
mitting at once tliis recognition of his title, or his 
receiving and rewarding the homage of any stranger 
from the blood of Israel, particularly one descended 

^ She u called in one place aCanaanite; in another, a Syro-Phoenician 
and a Greek. She was probablj of Phoenician descent; and the Jews con« 
sidered the whole of the Phoenician race as descended iVom the remnant of 
the Canaanites who were not extirpated. She was a Greek, as distinguished 
from a Jew; for the Jews divided mankind into Jews and Greeks, as tha 
Gratka did into Greeks and Barbaiiaoa. 
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from the accursed race of Caiiaan. The conduct of 
the apostles shows their harsh and Jewish spirit. 
Tliey are indignant at her pertinacious importunity ; 
they ahuoHt insist on lier peremptory dismissal. That 
a stranger, a Canaanite, should share in the mercies 
of their Master, does not seem to have entered into 
their thoughts: the brand of ancient condemnation 
was upon her ; the hereditary hatefulness of the seed 
of Canaan marked her as a fit object for malediction, 
as the appropriate prey of the evil spirits, as without 
ho|)e of blessing from the Gk)d of Israel. Jesus him- 
self at first seems to countenance this exclusive tone. 
He declares that He is sent only to the race of Israel ; 
that dogs (the common and opprobrious term by which 
all religious aliens were described) could have no hope 
of sharing in the blessings jealously reserved for die 
children of Abraham. The humility of tlie woman's 
reply, " Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters' table," might almost 
disarm the antipathy of the' most zealous Jew. Thai 
the Gentiles might receive a kind of secondary and 
inferior benefit from their Messiah, was by no means 
in opposition to the vulgar belief; it left the Jews in 
full possession of their exclusive religious dignity, 
while it was rather flattering to their pride than de- 
basing to their prejudices, that, with such limitation, 
the power of their Redeemer should be displayed 
among Gentile foreigners. By his condescension, 
therefore, to their prejudices, Jesus was enabled to 
display his own benevolence, without awakening, or 
confirming if already awakened, the quick suspiciou 
of his followers. 

After this more remote excursion, Jesus appears 
again for a short time, nearer liis accustomed residence; 
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but still hovering, as it were, on the borders, and lin- 
gering rather in the wild mountainous region ^^^^ 
to the north and east of die lake than de- i° p "^^ 
scending to the more cultivated and populous 
districts to the west.^ But here his fame follows Him , 
and even in these desert regions, multitudes, many of 
them bearing their sick and afflicted relatives, pcrpctu- 
allj assemble around Him.^ His conduct displays, as 
it were, a continual struggle between his benevolence 
and his caution. He seems as if He could not refrain 
from the indulgence of his goodness, while at the same 
time He is aware that every new cure may re-awakeu 
the dangerous enthusiasm from which He had so re- 
cently withdrawn himself. In tlie hill country of 
Decapolis, a deaf and dumb man is restored to speech : 
he is strictly enjoined, though apparently without 
effect, to preserve the utmost secrecy. A second time 
tlie starving multitude in the desert appeal to his com- 
passion. They are again miraculously fed ; but Jesus, 
as though remembering the immediate consequences 
of the former event, dismisses them at once, and, cross- 
ing in a boat to Dalmanutlia or Magdala, places, as it 
were, the lake between himself and their indiscreet 
zeal or irrepressible gratitude.^ At Magdala He again 
encounters some of the Pharisaic party, who were, 
perhaps, returned from the Passover. They reiterate 
their perpetual demand of some sign which may sat- 
isfy their impatient incredulity ; and a third time Jesus 
repels them with an allusion to the great ^^ sign " of 
his resurrection.^ 
As the Pentecost draws near, He again retires to the 

1 This may be assigned to the period between the Passover and the Peo 
teooet. 

s Matt XT. 89-81 ; Mark vii. 81-87. * Matt xv. 82-89; Mark Fiii. 1-9 
« Matt ZYi 1-li; Maik vilL 11-22. 
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utmost borders of tbo land. He crosses back to Beth- 
saida, wliere a blind man is restored to sigbt, with the 
same strict injunctions of concealment.^ He then 
passes to tlie neighborhood of Gaesarea Philippi, at the 
extreme verge of the land, a modern town, recently 
built on the site of the older, now named Paneas, situ- 
ated almost close to the fountains of the Jordan.* 

Alone with his immediate disciples in this secluded 
region, He begins to unfold more distinctly both his 
real character and his future fate to their wondering 
Perplexity ears. It is diflScult to conceive the state of 

of the 

apostles. jBuctuation and embarrassment m which the 
simple minds of the apostles of Jesus must have 
been continually kept by what must have appeared tlie 
inexplicable, if not contradictory, conduct and lan- 
guage of their Master. At one moment, He seemed 
entirely to lift the veil from his own character: the 
next, it fell again, and left them in more than their 
former state of suspense. Now, all is clear, distinct, 
comprehensible ; then again, dim, doubtful, mysterious. 
Here, their hopes are elevated to the highest, and all 
their preconceived notions of the greatness of tho 
Messiah seem ripening into reality : there, the strange 
foreboding of his humiliating fate, which He commu- 
nicates with more than usual distinctness, thrills them 
with apprehension. Their own destiny is opened to 
their prospect, crossed witli the same strangely min- 
gling lights and shadows. At one time, they are prom- 
ised miraculous endowments, and seem justified m all 
their ambitious hopes of eminence and distinction in the 
approaching kingdom : at the next, they are warned 
that they must expect to share in the humiliations and 
afflictions of their Teacher. 

1 Mark viii. 22-26. a Uuk vifl. JT. 
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Near Caesarca Philippi, Jesus questions his disciples 
as to the common view of his character. By Jwu« u«u 
some, it seems, He was supposed to be John Phiiipyi. 
the Baptist, restored from tlie dead ; by others, Ellas, 
who was to re-appear on earth, previous to the final 
revelation of the Messiah ; by others, Jeremiah, who, 
according to a tradition to which we have before al- 
luded, was to come to life : and when the ardent zeal 
of Peter recognizes Him under the most sacred title, 
which was universally considered as appropriated to 
the Messiah, — " the Christ, the Son of the Living God," 
— his homage is no longer declined ; and the apostle 
himself is commended in language so strong, that the 
pre-eminence of Peter over the rest of the twelve has 
been mainly supported by the words of Jesus em- 
ployed on this occasion. The transport of the apos- 
tles at this open and distinct avowal of his char- 
acter, although at present confined to the secret circle 
of his more immediate adherents, no doubt before long 
to be publicly proclaimed and asserted with irresistible 
power, is almost instantaneously checked. Tiie bright, 
expanding prospects change in a moment to tlie gloomy 
reverse, when Jesus proceeds to foretell to a greater 
number of his followers ^ his approaching lamentable 
fate, the hostility of all the rulers of the nation, his 
death, and that which was probably the least intelligi- 
ble part of the whole prediction, — his resurrection.* 
The highly excited Peter cannot endure the sudden 
and unexpected reverse ; he betrays his reluctance to 
believe that the Messiah, whom be had now, he sup- 
posed, full authority to array in the highest temporal 
splendor which his imagination could suggest, cruld 

1 Hark viii. 84. 

s Matt. xvi. 21-28; Hark yiiL 81, iz. 1; Luke iy. 18-lT. 
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possibly apprehend so degrading a doom. Josub not 
only represses the ardor of the aposUe, but enters at 
some length into the eartlily dangers to which his dis- 
ciples would be exposed, and the unworldly nature of 
Christian reward. They listened ; but how far they 
comprehended these sublime truths must be conjeo 
turcd from their subsequent conduct. 

It was to minds thus pro-occupied — on the one hand 
full of unrepressed hopes of the instantaneous revela- 
tion of the Messiah in all his temporal greatness, on 
the other embarrassed with the apparently irreconcil- 
able predictions of the himiiliation of tlieir Master — 
The TniM- that thc cxtraordiuary scene of tlie Transfig- 
iiguration. y^ation was presented.^ Whatever explanar 
tion we adopt of this emblematic vision, its purport 
and its effect upon the minds of the three disciples 
w]io beheld it, remain the same.' Its significant siglits 
and sounds manifestly aimounced the equality, tlie su- 
periority, of Jesus to the founder, and to him who may 
ahnost be called the restorer, of the theocracy, — to 
Moses thc lawgiver, and Elias the representative ol 
the prophets. These holy personages had, as it were, 
seemed to pay homage to Jesus ; they had vanished, 
and lie alone had remained. The appearance of 
Moses and Elias at the time of the Messiah, was 
strictly in accordance with the general tradition ;^ and 

1 Tradition hns aRsigned this scene to Mount Tabor, pfx>bftb1y for no better 
reascn than because Tabor is the bent-known and most conspicaoiis height 
in the whole of Cinlilee. The order of the narrative points most distinctly 
to the neighborhood of Ca»arca Philippi, and the Ifons Paneas it a nucihi 
more probable situation. Dr. Robinson has adduced a condusire ai^punent 
against Mount Tabor. The summit of that eminence was then, and for iOBio 
time aAer, occupied by a considerable fortified town. — iil. i21. 

3 Mnlt. xvii. 1-21 ; Mark ix. 2-29; Luke ix. 28-42. 

* " Dixit sanctus benedictus Mpsi, sicut vitam tuam dediad |mo Israele ia 
hoc eeculo, sic tempore futuro, tempore Mesaie, quando ■"»<t^^m «| eos EUui 
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when, in his astonishment, Peter proposes to make 
there three of those huts or cabins of boughs which the 
Jews were accustomed to run up as temporary dwellings 
at the time of the Feast of the Tabernacles, he seems to 
have supposed that tlie spirits of the lawgiver and the 
prophet were to make their permanent residence witli 
tlie Messiah, and that this mountain was to be, as it 
were, another sacred place, a second Sinai, from which 
the new kingdom was to commence its dominion, and 
issue its mandates. 

The other circumstances of the transaction, — the 
height on which they stood, their own half-waking 
state, the sounds from heaven (whether articulate 
voices or tliundor, which appeared to give the divine 
assent to tlieir own preconceived notions of the Mes- 
siah), the wonderful change in the appearance of 
Jesus, the glittering cloud which seemed to absorb the 
two spirits, and leave Jesus alone upon the mountain, 
— all the incidents of this majestic and mysterious 
scene, whether presented as dreams before their sleep- 
ing or as visions before their waking senses, tended 
to elevate still higher their already exalted notions of 
their Master. Again, however, they appear to have 
been doomed to hear a confirmation of that which, if 
their reluctant minds had not refused to entertain the 
humiliating thought, would have depressed them to 
utter despondency. After healing the demoniac whom 
they had in vain attempted to exorcise, the assurance 
of his approaching death is again renewed, and in tlie 
clearest language, by their Master.^ 

From the distant and the solitary scenes where these 
transactions had taken place, Jesus now returns to the 

prophetam yob duo venietis simul.** — Debar. Kab. 298. Compare Ligfatfool, 
Bchoetgen, and Eisenmenger, in toco, 

1 Hatt xvU 22« 28; Mark iz. 80-82; Luke ix. U, 4^. 
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populous district about Capernaum. On his entrance 
Trihut* ^>i<^o the city, the customary payment of 
°''"'*'^* half a shekel for the maintenance of the 
Temple, a capitation-tax which was levied on every 
Jew, in every quarter of the world, is demanded of 
Jesus.^ How, then, will He act, who but now declared 
himself to his disciples as the Messiah, the Son of 
God ? Will He claim his privilege of exemption as 
the Messiah ? Will the Son of God contribute to the 
maintenance of the Temple of the Father ? Or will 
the long-expected public declaration at length take 
place ? Will the claim of immunity virtually confirm 
his claim to the privileges of his descent ? He again 
reverts to his former cautious habit of never unneces- 
sarily oflFending the prejudices of the people : He com- 
plies with the demand, and the money is miraculoiisly 
supplied. 

But on the minds of the apostles the recent scenes 
Contention arc stiU workiug with unallayed excitement 
apostiea. Tlic dark, the melancholy language of their 
Master appears to pass away, and leave no impression 
upon their minds, while every circumstance which 
animates or exalts is treasured with the utmost care ; 
and in a short time, on their road to Capernaum, they 
are fiercely disputing among themselves their relative 
rank in the instantaneously expected kingdom of the 
Messiah.2 The beauty of the significant action by 

1 Matt. xvii. 24-28. 

3 It is ob.oennble that the ambitious disputes of the diflciples coDcerning 
primacy or prefert'nce usually follow the mention of Christ's deaUi and 
resurrection. — Luke ix. 44-46; Matt xx. 18-20; Luke xxii. 22-24. They 
had so strong a prepossesi^ion that the resurrection of Christ {which lAcf^nf 
doubt ^ ufulertitood in a partly Jewish stnse: compare Mark ix. 10) should intro- 
duce the eartlily kingdom of the Messiah, that no declaration of our Lofd 
could remove it from their minds: they always "understood not what 
spoken." — Lightfoot, in loco 
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which Jesus repressed the rising emotions of their 
pride is heightened by considerin*^ it in rcla- 

, Jenan com- 

tion to the immediate circumstances.^ Even niwisarhiid 

to thr ioitt*- 

now, at this crisis of their exaltation, IIoti«n»fth« 
takes a child, places it in the mid^t of them, 
and declares that only those in such a state of inno- 
cence and docility are qualified to become members of 
the new community. Over such humble and blameless 
beings, over children, and over men of childlike dis- 
positions, the vigilant providence of God would watch 
with unsleeping care ; and thoHC who injured them 
would be exposed to his strong displeasure.^ The 
narrow jealousy of the aix)8tles, which would have 
prohibited a stranger from making use of the name of 
Jesus for the purpose of exorcism, was rebuked in the 
same spirit: all who would embrace the cause of 
Christ were to be encouraged rather than discounte- 
nanced. Some of the most striking sentences, and 
one parable which illustrates in the most vivid manner 
the extent of Christian foi'giveness and mutual forbear- 
ance, close, as it were, this period of the Saviour's life, 
by instilling into the minds of his followers, as the 
time of the final collision with his adversaries ap- 
proaches, the milder aud more benignant tenets of the 
evangelic religion. 

The Passover had come, and Jesus had remained in 
the obscure borders of the land : the Pente- 

FeMtof 

cost had passed away, and the expected pub- T«bernaci«f. 
lie assumption of the title and functions of the Messiah 
had not yet been made. The autumnal Feast of Tab- 
ernacles^ is at baud. His incredulous brethren again 

1 Matt. XTiii. 1-6; Mark ix. 83-37. * Matt, xviii. 6-10; Mark ix. 37 
* On the fifteenth day of the mrenth month. — T.ev. xxiii. 80-43. Ah. at 
tiM tnd of our September, or the beginning of October. 
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assemble around Him, and even the impatient disci- 
ples can no longer endure the suspense: they urge 
Ilini, with almost im[)erious importunity, to cast ofi* at 
length his prudential, his mysterious reserve ; at lea^t, 
to vindieate the faith of his followers, and to justify 
the zeal of his partisans, by displaying those works, 
wliich He seemed so studiously to conceal among the 
obscure towns of Galilee, in the crowded metropolis of 
the nation at some great period of national assem- 
blage.^ In order to prevent any indiscreet proclama- 
tion of his approach, or any procession of his followers 
through the country, and probably lest the rulers 
should have time to organize their hostile measures, 
Jesus disguises under ambiguous language his inten- 
tion of going up to Jerusalem ; He permits his breth- 
ren, who suppose that He is still In Galilee, to set 
forward without Him. Still, however, his movements 
are the subject of anxious inquiry among the assem- 
bling multitudes in the capital; and many secret and 
half-stifled nmrmurs among the Galileans, some exalt- 
ing bis virtues, others representing Him as a danger- 
ous disturber of the public peace, keep up the general 
curiosity about his character and designs.* On a sud- 
jwuKinthe den, in the midst of the festival. He appears 
Jerusalem, in tlic Teniplc, and takes his station as a 
public teacher. The rulers seem to have been entirely 
oiT their guard ; and the multitude are perplexed by 
the bold and as yet uninterrupted publicity with which 
a man whom the Sanhedrin were well known to have 
denounced as guilty of a capital offence, entered the 
court of the Temple, and calmly pursued his office of 
instructing the people. The fact that He had taken on 
himself that ofTice was of itself unprecedented and 

1 John vii. 2 to vUi. 69. > John viL 11-lS. 
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surprising to manj. As has been observed before, He 
bolouged to no school, He had been bred at the feet of 
none of the recognized and celebrated teachers ; yet 
He assumed superiority to all, and arraigned the wliole 
of the wise men of vain glory rather than of sincere 
piety. His own doctrine was from a higher source, 
and possessed more imdeniable authority. He even 
boldly anticipated tlie charge which He knew would 
be renewed agauist Him, — his violation of the sabbath 
by his works of mercy. Ho accused his adversaries 
of conspiring against his life ; a charge which seems 
to have excited indignation as well as astonishment.^ 
The suspense and agitation of the assemblage are 
described with a few rapid, but singularly expressive, 
touches. It was part of the vague popular belief, that 
the Messiah would appear in some strange, sudden, 
and surprising manner. The circumstances of his 
coming were thus left to the imagination of each to 
fill up, according to his own notions of that which was 
striking and magnificent. But the extraordinary inci- 
dents which attended the birth of Jesus were forgot- 
ten, or had never been generally known ; his origin 
and extraction were supposed to be ascertained; He 
appeared but as the legitimate descendant of a humble 
Galilean family ; his acknowledged brethren were ordi- 
nary and undistinguished men. '^ We know this man 
wlience He is ; but, when Christ cometh, no man know- 
eth whence He is." His mysterious allusions to his 
higher descent were heard with mingled feelings of in- 
dignation and awe. On the multitude his wonderful 
works had made a favorable impression, which was not 
a little increased by the inactivity and hesita- Pwpi»iuj 
ticm of the rulers. The Sanhedrin, in which subtdite 

1 John TiL 19-34. 
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the Pharisaic party still predominated, were evidently 
uiipnjpared, and had concerted no measures either to 
counteract his progress in the public mind, or to se- 
cure his person. Their authority in such a case was 
probably, in the absence of tlie Roman prefect or 
without the concurrence of the commander of the 
Roman guard in the Antonia, by no means clearly as- 
certained. With every desire, therefore, for liis appre- 
hension, they at first respected his person; and their 
non-interference was mistaken for connivance at, if 
not as a sanction for his proceedings. They determine 
at length on stronger measures; their officers are sent 
out to arrest the olKinder, but seem to have been over- 
awed by the tranquil dignity and commandhig Ian 
guage of Jesus, and were perhaps, in some degree, 
controlled by the manifest favor of the people.^ 

On the great day of the feast, the agitation of the 
assembly, as well as the perplexity of the Sanhedrin, 
is at it^ height. Jesus still appears publicly; He 
makes a striking allusion to the ceremonial of the 
day. Water was drawn from the hallowed fountain 
of Siloah, and borne into the Temple with the sound 
of the trumpet and with great rejoicing. " Who," 
say the Rabbins, "hath not seen the rejoicing on the 
drawing of this water, hath seen no rejoicing at all." 
They sang in the procession, " With joy shall they 
draw water from the wells of salvation."* In the 
midst of this tumult, Jesus, according to his custom, 
calmly diverts the attention to the great moral end 
of his own teacliing, and in allusion to tlie rite, 
declares that from himself are to flow the real living 
waters of salvation. The ceremony almost appears 
to have been arrested in its progress ; and open dis- 

i John vii. 82. * John vii. 82-39; Lightfoot, m loetk 
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cussions of Iiis claims to be considered as the Messiah 
divide the wondering multitude. Tlie Sanhedrin find 
that they cannot de[>end on their own officers, whom 
they accuse of surrendering themselves to the popular 
deception, in favor of one condemned by the rulers 
of the nation. Even within their council, Nicoderaus, 
the secret proselyte of Jesus, ventures to interfere in 
his behalf; and though, with the utmost caution, he 
appeals to the law, and asserts the injustice of con- 
demning Jesus without a hearing (he seems to have 
desired that Jesus might be admitted publicly to plead 
his own cause before the Sanhedrin), he is accused 
by the more violent of leaning to the Galilean party 
— the party which bore its own condemnation in the 
simple fact of adhering to a Galilean prophet. The 
council dispereed without coming to any decision. 

On the next day (for the former transactions had 
taken place in the earlier part of the week), woman 
the last, the most crowded and solemn day adultery 
of the festival, a more insidious attempt is made, 
whether from a premeditated or fortuitous circum- 
stance, to undermine the growing popularity of Jesus ; 
an attempt to make Him assume a judicial authority 
ui the case of a woman taken in the act of adultery. 
Such an act would probably have been resisted hy the 
whole Sanhedrin as an invasion of their province ; 
and, as it appeared that He must acquit or condemn 
the criminal, in either case He would give an advan- 
tage to his adversaries. If He inclined to severity, 
they might be able, notwithstanding the general be- 
nevolence of his character, to contrast their own 
leniency in the administration of the law (this wjis 
the characteristic of the Pharisaic party, which dis- 
tinguished them from the Sadducees, and of tliis the 

VOL. I. 17 
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Rabbinical writings furnish many ciirions illustra* 
tious) with the rigor of the new teacher, and thus 
to conciliate the naturally compassionate feelings of 
the people, which would have been shocked by the 
unusual spectacle of a woman suffering death, or oven 
condemned to capital punishment, for such an offence. 
If, on the other hand. He acquitted her, He abrogated 
the express letter of the Mosaic statute; and the 
multitude might be inflamed by this new evidence 
of that which the ruling party had constantly endeav- 
ored to instil into their minds, — the hostility of Jesus 
to the Law of their forefathers, and his secret design 
of aljolishing the long-reverenced and Heaven-enacted 
code.^ Nothing can equal, if the expression may be 
veutured, the address of Jesus, in extricating himself 
from this difficulty ; his turning the current of popu- 
lar odium, or even contempt, upon his assailants ; the 
manner in which, by summoning them to execute 
the law, He extorts a tacit confession of their own 
loose morals, — "He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her" (this being the office 
of the chief accuser), — and finally shows mercy to 
tlie accused, witliout in the least invalidating the 
decision of the Law against the crime, yet not without 
the most gentle and effective moral admonition. 

After this discomfiture of his opponents, Jesus 
.].-..« f. a. iiw apT)car8 to have been permitted to pursue his 

ill tile Teiu- ' * *^ *^ 

1'^- course of teaching undisturbed, until new 

cirennistanccs occurred to inflame the resentment of 
his enemies. He had taken his station in a part of the 
Temple court called the Treasury. His language be- 

^ Grotius has a different view: ^*Ut eum accusarent ant apod RomaiiM 
imminiit^e roajcstatifl, aut apud populum imminntte libertatis.*' That thcj 
mi;^ht accuue Him to the Roiuan8 of encroaching on their authoiitj, or to tht 
pccijWu of surrendering their rights and independence. 
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came more mysterious, yet at the same time more 
authoritative, — more full of those allusions to his 
character as the Messiah, to his divine descent, and at 
length to his pre-existence. The former of these wore 
in some degree familiar to the popular conception ; tlie 
latter, though it entered hito the higher notion of the 
Messiah, which was prevalent among those who enter- 
tained the loftiest views of his character, nevertheless, 
from the manner in which it was expressed, jaiTcd 
with the harshest discord upon the popidar ear. They 
listened witli patience to Jesus while Ue proclaimed 
himself tlie light of tlie world ; though they questioned 
his rig] it to assume the title of '^ Son of the Heavenly 
Father " without further witness than He had already 
produced, they yet permitted Him to proceed hi his dis- 
course ; they did not uiterrupt Him when He still fur< 
tlier alluded, in dark and ambiguous terms, to his own 
fate ; when He declared that God was with Him, and 
tliat his doctrines were pleasing to the Almighty 
Fatlior, a still more favorable impression was made, 
and many openly espoused his belief: but when He 
touched on their rights and pri>ileges as descendants 
of Abraham, the subject on which, above all, they 
were most jealous and sensitive, the collision became 
inevitable. He spoke of their freedom, tlie moral 
freedom from the slavery of their own passions, to 
which they were to be exalted by the revelation of the 
tiuth; but freedom was a word wliich to them only 
boi*e another sense. They broke in at once with indig 
nant denial, that the race of Abraham, although the 
Iloman troops were guarding their Temple, had ever 
forfeited their national independence.^ He spoke as 
if the legitimacy of their descent from Abraliam de^ 

1 Joha Tiii. M. 
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pciided not on tlieir hereditary genealogy, but on the 
moral evideuco of their similarity in virtue to their 
great forefatlier. The good, the pious, the gentle 
Abraham was not tlie fatlier of tliose who were medi- 
tating the murder of an innoeent man. If their fierce 
and sanguinary disposition disqualified them from be- 
ing the children of Abraham, how much more from 
being, as they boasted, the adopted children of God ! 
The spirit of evil, m whose darkest and most bloody 
temper they were ready to act, was rather the parent 
of men with dispositions so diabolic.^ At this their 
wrath bursts forth in more unrestrained vehemence ; 
the worst and most bitter appellations by which a Jew 
could express his hatred are heaped on Jesus ; He is 
called a Samaritan, and declared to be imder demo- 
niac possession. But when Jesus proceeds to assert his 
title to the Messiahship, by proclaiming that Abraham 
had received some intimation of the future great reli- 
gious revolution to be effected by Him ; when He who 
was " not fifty years old " (that is, not arrived at that 
period when the Jews, who assumed the public offices 
at thirty, were released from them on accoimt of their 
age) declared that He had existed before Abraham; 
wlien He thus placed liimself not merely on an equality 
with, but asserted his immeasurable superiority to, tlie 
great father of their race ; when He uttered the awful 
and significant words which identified Him, as it were, 
with Jehovah, the great self-existent Deity, " Before 
Ai»raham was, I am," — they immediately rushed for- 
ward to crush without trial, without further hearuig, 
Him whom they considered the self-convicted blas- 
phemer. As there was always some work of building 
or repair going on withui the Temple, which was not 

1 John vilL 44. 
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considered to be finished till many years after, these 
instruments for the fulfilment of the legal punishment 
were immediately at hand ; and Jesus only escaped 
from being stoned on the spot by passing (we know 
not how), during the wild and frantic tumult, thi*ough 
the midst of his assailants, and withdrawing from tlio 
court of the Temple. 

But even in this exigency He pauses at no great dis- 
tance to perform an act of mercy.^ There nMUng um 
was a man, notoriously blind from his birth, "**"* 

who seems to have taken his accustomed station in 
some way leading to the Temple. Some of the disci- 
ples of Jesus had accompanied Him, and perhaps, as 
it were, covered his retreat from his furious assailants ; 
and by this time, probably, being safe from pursuit, 
they stopped near the place where the blind man stood. 

1 1 hesitate at the arrangement of no paiwage in the whole narrative more 
than this hiatoiy of the blind man. Many harmonists have placed it during 
the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, at the Feast of Dedication. The connection 
in the original, however, seems more natural, as a continuation of the pre- 
ceding incident; yet, at first sight, it seems extremely improbable that Jesus 
should have time, during his hurried escape, to work this miracle, and still 
more that He should again encounter his enraged adversaries without dan- 
gerous or &tal consequences. We may, however, suppose that this incident 
took place without the Temple, probably in the street leading down from the 
Temple to the Valley of Kidron, and to Bethany, where Jesus spent the 
night. The attempt to stone Him was an outburst of popular tumult: it is 
clear that He had been guil^ of no offence, legally capital, or it would have 
been urged against Him at his last trial, since witnesses could not have been 
wanting to his words; and it seems quite as clear, that, however they might 
have been glad to have availed themselves of any such ebullition of popular 
▼lolence, as a coort, the Sanhedrin, divided and in awe of the Roman power, 
was constrained to proceed with regularity, and according to the strict letter 
of the law. Macknight would place the cure immediately after the escape 
from the Temple; the recognition of the man, and the subsequent proceed- 
Ingsk daring the visit at the Dedication. But, in fact, the popular feeluig 
■eems to have been in a perpetual state of fluctuation. At one instant, vio- 
lent indignation was inflamed by the language of Jesus; at the next, some 
one of the 8avioar*s extraordinaiy works seems to have caused as strong a 
tcaMtioii, at least with a considerable party, in his Ikvor. 
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Tlie wholo history of the cure of this blind man i» 
remarkable, as singularly illustratiTe of Jewish fool- 
ing and opinion, and on account both of the critical 
juncture at which it took place, and the strict judicial 
investigation which it seems to have undergone before 
the hostile Sanhedrin. The common popular belief 
ascril)cd every malady or affliction to some sin, of 
which it was the direct and providential punishment ; 
a notion, as we have before hinted, of all others, tlie 
most likely to harden the bigoted heart to indifference, 
or even contempt and abhorrence of the Heaven-visited, 
and therefore Heaven-branded, sufferer. This notion, 
which, however, was so overpowered by the strong 
spirit of nationalism as to obtain for the Jews in for- 
eign countries the admiration of the heathen for their 
mutual compassion towards each other, while they had 
no kindly feeling for strangers, no doubt, from the 
language of Jesus on many occasions, exercised a 
most pernicious influence on the general character in 
their native land, where the lessons of Christian kind- 
liness and humanity appear to have been as deeply 
needed as they were unacceptable. But how was tliis 
notion of the penal nature of all suffering to be recon- 
ciled with the fact of a man being bom subject to 
one of the most grievous afflictions of our nature, — 
the want of sight? Tliey were thus thrown back 
upon those other singular notions which prevailed 
among the Jews of that period, — either his fatliers or 
himself must have sinned. Was it, then, a malady 
inherited from the guilt of his parents ? or was the 
soul, having sinned in a pre-existent state, now expi- 
ating its former offences in the present form of being ? 
This notion, embraced by Plato in the West, was more 
likely to have been derived by the Jews from tl^ 
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Eost,^ whore it may be regularly traced from India 
through the different Oriental religions. JeeuB at once 
corrected this inveterate error, and, having anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with day, sent him to wash 
in tlie celebrated pool of Siloam, at no great distance 
from the Street of the Temple. The return of the blind 
man, restored to sight, excited so much astonishment, 
that the bystanders began to dispute whether he was 
really the same who had been so long familiarly 
known. The man set tlieir doubts at rest by declar* 
iug himself to be the same. The Sanhedrin, now so 
actively watching the actions of Jesus, and, indeed, 
inflamed to the utmost resentment, had no course, but, 
if possible, to invalidate the effect of such a miracle 
on the public mind ; tliey hoped either to detect some 
collusion between the parties, or to throw suspicion 
on the whole transaction : at all events, the case was 
so public, that they could not avoid bringing it under 
the cognizance of their tribunal. The man was sum* 
moned ; and, as it happened to have been the sabbath,^ 
the stronger Pharisaic party were in hopes of getting 
rid of the question altogether by the immediate decis- 
ion, that a man guilty of a violation of tlie Law could 
not act under the sanction of God. But a considerar 
ble party in tlie Sanhedrin were still either too pru- 
dent, too just, or too much impressed by tlie evidence 
of the case, to concur in so summary a sentence. 
This decision of tlie council appears to have led to a 

1 It may be traced in the Egypto-Jewwh book of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Tiii. 19, 20. The Pharisees* notion of the transmigration of souls may 
be found in Joeephns, Ant xviii. 1. 

* It is a carious coincidence, that anointing a blind man*8 eyes on the 
■abbath is expressly forbidden in the Jewish traditional law. — Kuinoel, in 
he. According to Grotius, opening the eyt& of the blind was an acknowl- 
edged sign of the Messiah. — Midrash in Ps.cxlvi. 8; It^a. xlii. 7. It was a 
miracle never known to be wrought by Moees or by any other piupUeL 
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more close investigation of the whole transaction. 
The first object appears to have been, by questioning 
the man himself, to implicate him as an adlierent of 
Jesus, and so to throw discredit upon his testimony. 
The man, either from caution or ignorance of the 
cliaracter assumed by Jesus, merely replied that he 
})elieved Him to be a prophet. Baffled on this point, 
the next step of the Pharisaic party is to inquire into 
the reality of the malady and the cure. The parents 
of the blind man are examined: their deposition 
simply affirms the fact of their son having been bom 
Conduct of blind, and havinff received his sieht ; for it 

the SanUe- ' ^ n i i -i 

drin. was now notorious that the Sanhedrin had 
tlircatcned all the partisans of Jesus with the terrible 
sentence of excommunication : and the timid parents, 
trembling before this awful tribunal, refer the judges 
to their son for all further information on tliis perilous 
question. 

The further proceedings of the Sanhedrin are still 
more remarkable: unable to refute the fact of the 
miraculous cure, they endeavor, nevertheless, to with- 
hold from Jesus all claim upon the gratitude of him 
whom He had relieved, and all participation in the 
power with which the instantaneous cure was wrought. 
The man is exhorted to give praise for the blessing to 
God alone, and to abandon the cause of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom they authoritatively denounce as a sinner. 
He rejoins, with straightforward simplicity, that he 
merely deposes to the fact of his own blindness, and 
to his having received his sight : on such high ques- 
tions as the character of Jesus, he presdmes not at 
first to dispute with the great legal tribunal, witli the 
chosen wisdom of the nation. Wearied, however, at 
len^^th with their pertinacious examination, Uie man 
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seems to discover the vantage ground on which he 
stands ; the altercation becomes more spirited on his 
part, more full of passionate violence on theirs. He 
declares that he has already again and again repeated 
the circumstances of the transaction, and that it is in 
vain for them to question him further, unless they are 
determined, if the truth of the miracle should be 
established, to acknowledge the divine mission of 
Jesus. This seems to have been the object at wliich 
the more violent party in the Sanhedrin aimed ; so far 
to throw him off his guard, as to make him avow liim- 
self the partisan of Jesus, and by this means to shake 
his whole testimony. On the instant, they begin to re- 
vile him, to appeal to the popular clamor, to declare 
him a secret adherent of Jesus, while they were the 
steadfast disciples of Moses. Ood was acknowledged 
to have spoken by Moses, and to compare Jesus with 
Him was inexpiable impiety, — Jesus, of whose origin 
they professed themselves ignorant. The man rejoins 
in still bolder terms, — " Why, herein is a marvellous 
thuig, that ye know not from whence He is, but yet 
He hath opened mine eyes." He continues in the 
same strain openly to assert his conviction that no 
man, imless commissioned by Ood, could work such 
wonders. Their whole history, abounding as it did 
with extraordinary events, displayed nothing more 
wonderful than that which had so recently taken place 
m his person. This daring and disrespectful language 
excites the utmost indignation in the whole assembly. 
They revert to the popular opinion, that the blindness 
with which the man was bom, was a proof of his hav- 
ing been accursed of Ood. "Thou wast altogether 
born in sin ; and dost thou teach us ? " God marked 
thy very birth, thy very cradle, with the indelible sign 
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of liis displeasure ; and tlierefore the testimony of ont 
branded by the wrath of Heaven can be of no value. 
Forgetful that even on their own principle, if, by being 
born blind, the man was manifestly an object of the 
* divine anger, his gaining his sight was an evidence 
equally unanswerable of the divine favor. But, while 
they traced the hand of God in the curse, they refused 
to t]*ace it in the blessing : to close the eyes was a 
proof of divine power, but to open them none what- 
ever. The fearless conduct, however, of the man 
appears to have united the divided council ; the formal 
and terrible sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced, probably for the first time, against any adhe- 
rent of Jesus. The evangelist concludes the narrative, 
as if to show that the man was not as yet a declared 
disciple of Christ, with a second uiterview between 
the blind man and Jesus, in which Jesus openly ac- 
cepted the title of the Messiah, the Son of God, and 
received the homage of tlie now avowed adherent. 
Nor did Jesus discontinue his teaching on account of 
this declared interposition of the Sanhedrin ; his man- 
ifest superiority throughout this transaction rather 
appears to have caused a new schism in the council, 
which secured Him from any violent measures on their 
part, until the termination of the festival. 

Another collision takes place with some of the 
Pharisaic party, with whom He now seems scarcely to 
keep any measure : He openly denounces them as mis- 
leading the people, and declares himself the " one true 
Shepherd." Wiiither Jesus retreated after this con- 
flict with the ruling powers, we have no distinct infor- 
mation, — most probably, however, into Galilee;^ nor 

1 From this period, the difficulty of arranginjif a connsteot chronologica] 
murative out of the separate relationa of the evangelista increaMS to tha 
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is it possible with certainty to assign those events 
which filled up the period between the autumnal 
Feast of Tabernacles and that of the Dedication of tlie 
Temple, which took place in the winter. 

Now, however, Jesus appears more distinctly to 
have avowed his detci*mination not to remain in his 
more concealed and private character in Galilee ; but 
when the occasion should demand, when, at the a]> 
preaching Passover, the whole nation should bo assem- 
bled in the metropolis. He would confront them, and 
at length bring his acceptance or rejection to a crisis.^ 
He now, at times at least, assumes greater state ; mes- 
sengers are sent before Him to proclaun his arrival in 
the different towns and villages ; and, as tlie Feast of 
Dedication draws near. He approaches the ^^ 
borders of Samaria, and sends forward some ^•"^•''^ 
of his followers into a neighboring village, to announce 
his approach.^ Whether the Samaritans may have 
entertained some hopes, from the rumor of his former 
proceedings in their country, that, persecuted by the 
Jews, and avowedly opposed to the leading parties in 
Jerusalem, the Lord might espouse their party in the 
national quarrel, and were therefore instigated by dis- 
appointment as well as jealousy ; or whether it was 
merely an accidental outburst of the old irreconcila- 

greatest degree. Mr. Greswell, to establish his STstem, is actually obliged to 
make Jesus, when the Samaritans reAised to receive Him because ** Him face 
was as though He would go to Jerusalem," to be travelling absolutely in the 
opposite direction. He likewise, in my opinion on quite unf^atinfactory 
grounds, endeavors to prove that the " village of Martha and Mary was not 
Bethany." Any arrangement which places (Luke x. 38-42) the scene in the 
house of Maiy and Martha after the raising of Lazanis, appears highly 
improbable. 

1 By taking the expression of St. Luke, " lie steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem," m this mon- general sense, many difficulties, if not avoided 
are considerably diminished 

* Luke iz. 61-66. 
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ble feud, — the inhospitable village refused to receive 
Him.^ The disciples were now elate with the expecta- 
tion of the approaching crisis ; on their minds, all the 
dispiriting predictions of the fate of their Master passed 
awav without the least impression ; they were indig- 
nant that their triumphant procession should be ar- 
rested ; and with these more immediate and peculiar 
motives mingled, no doubt, the implacable spirit of 
national hostility. They thought that the hour of ven- 
geance was now come ; that even their gentle Master 
would resent, on these deadliest foes of the race of 
Israel, this deliberate insult on his dignity ; that, as 
He had in some respects resembled the ancient proph- 
ets, lie would now not hesitate to assume that fiercer 
and more terrific majesty, with which, according to 
th<nr ancient histories, these holy men had at times 
been avenged ; they entreated their Master to call 
down fire from heaven to consume the village. Jesus 
simply replied by a sentence, which at once established 
the incalculable difference between his own religion 
and that w hich it was to succeed. Tliis sentence, most 
truly sublime and most characteristic of the evangelic 
religion, ever since the establishment of Christianity 
has been struggling to maintain its authority against 
the still-reviving Judaism, wliich, inseparable it would 
seem from uncivilized and unchristian man, has con- 
stantly endeavored to array the Deity rather in his 
attributes of destructive power than of preserving 

1 The attendance of the Jews at the Feast of the Dedication, a solemnity 
of more recent institution, was not unlikely to be still more obnoxious |o the 
possessors of the rival temple than the other great national feasts. This con- 
sideration, in the want of more decisive grounds, may be some argument for 
placing this event at the present period. I find that Doddridge had before 
suggested this allusion. The inhabitants of Ginca ( Josephus, AnL xx. ch. 6) 
fell on certain Galileans proceeding to Jerusalem for one of the feastH| and 
ilew many of them. 
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mercy: "Tlie Son of Man is not come to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them." So speaking, He left 
tlie inhospitable Samaritans imharmed, and calmly 
passed to another village. 

It appears to me probable that He hero left the 
direct road to the metropolis through Samaria, and 
turned aside to the district about Scythopolis and the 
valley of the Jordan, and most likely crossed into 
Peraea.^ Prom hence, if not before, He sent out his 
messengers with greater regularity ;2 and, it might 
seem, to keep up some resemblance with the estab- 
lished institutions of the nation. He chose the number 
of seventy, a number already sanctified in the no- 
tions of the people, as that of the great Sanhcdriu of 
the nation, who deduced their own origin and authority 
from the Council of Seventy, establislicd by Moses in 
the wilderness. The seventy, after a short absence, 
returned, and made a favoi'able report of the influence 
which they had obtained over the people.^ The lan- 
guage of Jesus, both in his charge to his disciples and 
in his obser>ations on the re})ort of their success, 
ap()ears to indicate the still-approaching crisis ; it 
would seem, that even the towns in whicli He had 
wrought his mightiest works, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, at least the general mass of the peojile 
and the influential rulers, now had declared against 
Him. They are condemned in terms of unusual se- 
verity for their blindness; yet among the meek and 
liumble He had a still-increasing hold ; and the days 
were now at hand which the discijJes were permit- 
ted to behold, and for which the wise and good for 

1 After the 'isit to Jenwalem at the FeMt of the Dedication, Hu went at/am 
(John X. 40) into the country beyond Jordan ; He must, therefore, have been 
there before the feast. 

s Luke X. 1-16. • Ibid. 17-)KL 
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many ages had been looking forward with still-bafflod 
hoj)e8.^ 

It was daring tlie absence of the seventy, or imme- 
diately after their return, that Jesus, who, 
Dediration. perhaps, had visited in the interval many 
a^raiD in towus aud villa^jcs both of Galilee and Peraea, 

Jeriualem. " 

whicli his central position near the Jordan 
commanded, descended to the winter Festival of the 
Dedication. 2 Once it is clear that He drew near to 
Jerusalem, at least as near as the village of Bethany ; 
and, tliough not insensible to the difficulties of this 
view, I cannot but think that this village, about two 
miles' distance from Jerusalem, and the house of the 
relati«)ns of Lazarus, was the place where He was con- 
cealed during both his two later unexpected and secret 
visits to the metropolis, and where He in general 
passed the nights during the week of the last Pass- 
over.^ His appearance at this festival seems to have 
been, like the former, sudden and unlooked-for. The 
multitude probably at this time was not so great, both 

^ Luke X. 24. Tlie parable of the Good Samaritan may gain in impress- 
ivenc'^s, if con^JdiTcd in connection with the recent tranMctions in Samaria, 
and a.s perhaps delivered during the journey to Jerusalem, near the place 
where the scone is laid, — the wild and dangerous country between Jericho 
and .k'riisalem. 

'^ Tlii.s feast was instituted by Judos Maccabeus, 1 Maoc. ir., v. It was kept 
on tlic 2oth of the inontli (.'isleu, answering to oar 16th of December. The 
hotif'vs were iUuniinated at nif^ht during the whole period of the feast, which 
la*ited ei^'ht days — John x. 22-39. 

^ In connecting Luke x. 38-42 with John x. 22-89, there is the obyioos 
dini> ulty of the former evangeliiit mentioning the comparatively unlmpurtant 
cin-unistance which he relates, and being entirely silent about the latter. 
hut tins objection is common to all harmonius of the Gospehk The silence 
of the three former evangelists concerning the events in Jemsalero is equally 
remarkable under every system, whetlier, according to Bishop Marsh and the 
generality of the great German scholars, we suppose the evangelists to have 
compiled from a common dotMimcnt, or adhere to any of the older tbeorieei 
that each wrote either entirely independently or as supplementaiy to the pr^ 
ceding evangelists. 
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on account of the season, and because the festival was 
kept in other places besides Jerusalem,^ though of 
course witli the greatest splendor and concourse in the 
Temple itself. Jesus was seen walking in one of the 
porticos or arcades which surrounded the outer coiu*t 
of the Temple, that to the east, which from its greater 
splendor, being formed of a triple instead of a double 
row of columns, was called by the name of Solomon's. 
Tlie leading Jews, whether unprepared for more vio- 
lent measures or with some insidious design, now 
address Him, seemingly neither in a hostile nor un- 
friendly tone. It almost appears, that, having before 
attempted force, they are now inclined to try tlie milder 
course of persuasion : their language sounds like the 
expostulation of impatience. Why, they inquire, does 
He thus continue to keep up this strange excitement ? 
Why thus persist in endangering the public peace? 
Why does He not avow himself at once ? Why does 
He not distinctly assert himself to be the Christ, and 
by some signal, some public, some indisputable evi- 
dence of his being the Messiah, at once set at rest the 
doubts, and compose the agitation, of the troubled 
nation? The answer of Jesus is an appeal to the 
wonderful works which He had already wrought ; but 
tliis evidence the Jews, in their present state and dis- 
position of mind, were morally incapable of apprecia- 
ting. He had already avowed himself, but in language 
unintelligible to their ears ; a few had heard Him, a 
few would receive the reward of their obedience, and 
those few were, in the simple phrase, the sheep who 
heard his voice. But, as He proceeded, his language 
assumed a higher, a more mysterious tone. He spoke 
of his unity with the great Father of the worlds. ^^ I 

1 Ughtfooi, m loe 
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and my Father are one." ^ However understood, his 
words sounded to the Jewish ears so like direct blas- 
phemy as again to justify on the spot the summary 
punishment of the Law. Without further trial, they 
prepared to stone Ilim where He stood. Jesus arrested 
their fury on the instant by a calm appeal to the man- 
ifest moral goodness, as well as the physical power, of 
the Deity displayed in his works. Tlie Jews, in plain 
terms, accused Him of blasphempusly asciibing to him- 
self the title of God. He replied by reference to their 
sacred books, in which they could not deny that the 
divine name wiis sometimes ascribed to beings of an 
inferior rank : how nmch less, therefore, ought they 
to bu indignant at that sacred name being assumed by 
Uini, in wliom the great attributes of divinity, both the 
power and tlie goodness, had thus manifestly appeared ! 
His wonderful works showed tlie intercommunion of 
nature, in this respect, between himself and the Al- 
mighty. This explanation, far beyond their moral 
jHMceptions, only excited a new burst of fury, which 
Jesus eluded, and, retiring again from the capital, re- 
turned to the district beyond the Jordan, 

The three months which elapsed between the Feast 
i»erio.ibe- ^^ Dedication and the Passover* were no 
ivxsTJf** doubt occupied in excursions, if not in regu- 
and 'ti'.o'''* liii* progresses, through the different districts 
pj.*Kovcr. ^j. ^j^^ ij^j^ Land, on both sides of the river, 

wliicli his central position, near one of tlic most cele- 
brated fords, was extremely well suited to command. 
Wherever Ue went, multitudes assembled around 
Ilini ; and, at one time, the government of Herod was 
seized with alarm, and Jesus received information that 

1 J<»hn X. 30. 

2 Luke xi , xii , xiii. to verse 30; also to xriii. 84; KAtt ziz., zz. to 
rcrsc28; Mark x. 1-31. 
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his life was in danger, and that He might apprehend 
the same fate which had befallen John the Baptist if 
He remained in Gkililee or Perssa, both which districts 
wei*e within the dominions of Herod. It is remarkable, 
that this inteUigence came from some of the Pliarisaic 
party,* whether suborned by Herod, thus peacefully, 
and without incurring any further unpopularity, to rid 
his dominions of one who might become either the 
designing or the innocent cause of tumult and confu 
sion (the reflection of Jesus on the crafty character 
of Herod ^ may confirm the notion that the Pharisees 
were acting under his insidious direction), or whether 
the Pharisaic party were of themselves desirous to 
force Jesus, before the Passover arrived, into the prov- 
ince of Judaea, where the Roman government might 
either, of itself, be disposed to act with decision, or 
might grant permission to the Sanhedrin to interpose 
its authority with the utmost rigor. But it was no 
doubt in this quarter that He received intelligence of a 
very different nature, that led to one of his preternat- 
ural works, which of itself was the most extraordinary, 
and evidently made the deepest impression upon the 
public mind.^ The raising of Lazarus may be consid- 
ered the proximate cause of the general conspiracy 
for his death, by throwing the popular feeling more 
decidedly on his side, and thereby deepening the fierce 

1 Luke xiiL 81-85. 

s Wetetein has struck out the character of Herod with great stren^h and 
truth : ** Hie, ut plerique ejus temporis principes et presides, mores ad exera 
plum Tiberii imperatoris, qui nullam ex virtutibus suis magis quam dis- 
aimulationem diligebat, composuit; tunc antem erat annosa vulpes, cum jam 
triginta annos principatum gessisset, et divcrsissimas personas egisset, per 
•onam servi apud Tiberium, domini apud Galileam, amid Sejano, Artabano^ 
fratribus 8UJ8 Archelao, Philippo, Herodi alteri, quorum studla eraut diver- 
•issinia, et inter se et a studiis Uerodls ipsius." — In loc 

• John xL 1-46. 
TOI^ !• 18 
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animosity of the rulers, who now saw that they had 
no alternative but to crush Him at once, or to admit 
his triumph. 

We have supposed that it was at the house of 
Knif.Jn{;of Lazarus, or of his relatives, in the village 
iji:airiw. ^f Bcthaiiy, that Jesus had passed the nights 
(luring his recent visits to Jerusalem. At some dis- 
tance from the metropolis, He receives information of 
the dangerous illness of that faithful adherent, whom 
lie seems to have honored with peculiar attachment. 
He at first assures his followers in ambiguous lan- 
gnage of the favorable termination of the disorder; and 
after two days' delay, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his disciples, who feared that He was pre- 
cipitately rushing, as it were, mto the toils of Ids 
enemies, and who resolve to accompany Him, though 
in acknowledged apprehension that his death was in- 
evitable, Jesus first informs his disciples of the actual 
death of Lazarus, yet, nevertheless, persists ui his 
determination of visiting Bethany. On his arrival 
at ]>ethany, the dead man, who, according to Jewish 
usage, had, no doubt, been inunediately buried, had been 
four days in the sepulchre. The house was full of 
Jews, wlio had come to console, according to their cus- 
tom, the aflHcted relatives ; and the characters assigned 
in other parts of the history to the two sisters are 
strikingly exemplified in their conduct on this mourn- 
ful occasion. The more active Martha hastens to 
meet Jesus, laments his absence at the time of her 
hrotlier's death, and, on his declaration of the resur- 
rection of her brother, reverts only to the general 
resurrection of mankind, a truth embodied in a cer- 
tain sense in the Jewish creed. So far, Christ answers 
in language which intimates his own close oonnoctioii 
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witli that resurrection of mankiud. The gentler Mary 
falls at the feet of Jesus, and, with many tears, ex- 
]>resses the same confidence in his power, had He been 
present, of averting her brother's death. So deep, 
however, is their reverence, tliat neither of them ven- 
tures the slightest word of expostulation at his delay ; 
nor does eitlier appear to have entertained the least 
hope of further relief. The tears of Jesus himself 
(for «7^9u« wept) appear to confirm the notion that tlie 
case is utterly desperate ; and some of the Jews, in a 
less kindly spirit, begin to murmur at his apparent 
neglect of a friend, to whom, nevertheless. He appears 
so tenderly attached. It might seem that it was in 
the presence of some of these persons, by no means 
well disposed to his cause, that Jesus proceeded to the 
sepulchre, summoned the dead body to arise, and was 
obeyed. 

The intelligence of this inconceivable event spread 
with the utmost rapidity to Jerusalem. The Sanho- 
drin was instantly summoned, and a solemn debate 
commenced finally to decide on their future proceed- 
ings towards Jesus. It had now become evident, that 
his progi*ess in the popular belief must be at once ar- 
rested, or the power of the Saiihedrin, the influence 
of tlie Pharisaic pai-ty, was lost for ever. With this 
may have mingled, in minds entirely ignorant of the 
real nature of the new religion, an honest and consci- 
entious, though blind, dread of some tumult or insur- 
rection taking place, which would give the Romans an 
excuse for wresting away the lingering semblance of 
national independence, to which they adhered with 
such passionate attachment. The high-priesthood was 
now filled by Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Aimas or 
Ananus ; for the Soman governors, as has been said^ 
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since the expulsion of ArdwlMU, nUber in ths capri* 
cioua or venal wautomieM of powar or fruB jealousy 
of iiis autIiorit7, liad perpetually deposed and ro^p* 
pointed this cliief civil and reUgioas magistnte of the 
naUoii. Caiaphas threw tbe weij^t of his offidal io- 
flueuce into the scale of Ibe moie dedded and violeut 
party ; and endeavored, as it were, to give an appear- 
ance of patriotism to the meditated dime, bf declaring 
the expediency of sacrificing one life, even though 
innocent, for the welfore of the whole nation.^ His 
language was afterwards treasured in the memory of 
the Cliristians, oa inadvertently prophetic of the more 
extensive bone&ts derived to mankiud by tbe death of 
their Master. The death of Jesus was deliberately 
decreed ; but Jesus for the present avoided the gather- 
ing storm, witlidrew from the nd^boAood of tbs 
metropolis, and retired to Ephraim, on tbe border of 
Judaea, near the wild and monntainmia r^ion whio^ 
divided Judtea fhnn Samaria.' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Last Pasaoyer— The CrocifixioD. 

The Passover rapidly approached ; the roads from all 
quarters were akeady crowded with the Lwt 
assembling worshippers. It is difficult for 
those who are ignorant of the extraordmarj power 
which local religious reverence holds over Southern 
and Asiatic nations, to imagine the state of Judaea and 
of Jerusalem at the time of this great periodical festi- 
val.^ The rolling-onward of countless and gathering 
masses of population to some of the temples in India ; 
the caravans from all quarters of the Eastern world, 
which assemble at Mecca during the Holy Season ; the 
multitudes which formerly flowed to Loretto or Rome 
at the great ceremonies, when the Roman Catholic 
religion held its unenfeebled sway over the mind of 
Europe, — do not surpass, perhaps scarcely equal, the 
sudden, simultaneous confluence, not of the population 
of a single city, but of the whole Jewish nation, 
towards the capital of Jud»a at the time of the Pass- 
over. Dispersed as they were throughout the world, 
it was not only the great mass of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, but many foreign Jews who thronged from 
every quarter, — from Babylonia, from Arabia, from 
Egypt, from Asia Minor and Greece, from Italy, pro- 

1 If ^piM &Kb pvpluv iauv wcXeuv, ol fikv Auk y^, ol 6k Sid ^dXamic, H 
fd itpihf KOToipouotv, — Philo, De MonarclL 82L 
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bably even from Gaul and Spain. Some notion of the 
density and vastness of the multitude may be formed 
from tlic calculation of Joseplius, who, having ascer- 
tained the number of paschal lambs sacrificed on one 
of these solemn occasions, which amounted to 256,500,^ 
and assigning the ordinary number to a company who 
could partake of the same victim, estimated the total 
number of the pilgrims and residents in Jerusalem at 
2,700,000. Through all this concourse of tlie whole 
Jewish race, animated more or less profoundly, accord- 
ing to their peculiar temperament, with the same 
national and religious feelings, rumors about tlie ap- 
pearance, the conduct, the pretensions, the language, 
of Jesus, could not but have spread abroad, and be 
communicated with unchecked rapidity. Tlie utmost 
anxiety prevails throughout the whole crowded city 
and its neighborhood, to ascertain whether this new 
prophet — this more, perhaps, than prophet — will, as 
it were, confront at this solemn period the assembled 
nation ; or, as on the last occasion, remain concealed in 
the remote parts of the country. The Sanbedrin are on 
their guard, and strict injunctions are issued that tliey 
may receive the earliest intelligence of his approach, 
in order that they may arrest Him before He has at- 
tempted to make any impression on the multitude.' 

Already Jesus had either crossed the Jordan or 
descended from the hill country to the north. He 
had passed through Jericho, where He had been recog- 

1 Or, according to Mr. Greswell*8 reftding, 266,5(K). I nnut confem tliat 
my general scepticism as to the numbers in the Jewish histoiy extencU to 
this calculation. 

The number and the space, embracing within that gpace all the adjacent 
villages, compared together, seem to me altogether irrecondUble with icaM« 
and probability. Still, I doubt not the ikct of an nncalculated and incalciiUh 
ble concourse. 

* Joha xl. 66, 67. 
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nized by two blind men as the Son of David, the title 
of the Messiah probably the most prevalent among the 
common people ; and, instead of disclaiming the hom- 
age, He had rewarded the avowal by the restoration of 
their sight to the suppliants.^ 

On his way from Jericho to Jerusalem, but much 
nearer to the metropolis, He was hospitably 
received in the house of a wealthy publican 
named Siaccheus, who had been so impressed with the 
report of his extraordinary character, that, being of 
small stature, he had climbed a tree by the road-side 
to see Him pass by; and had evinced the sincerity 
of his belief in the just and generous principles of the 
new faith, both by giving up at once half of his prop- 
erty to the poor, and offenng tlie amplest restitution 
to those whom he might have oppressed in the exercise 
of liis function as a publican.^ The noblest lioniage 
to the power of the new faith ! It is probable, that 
Jesus passed the night, perhaps the whole of the sab- 
bath, in the house of Zaccheus, and set forth, on the 
first day of the week, through the villages of Beth- 
phage and Bethany, to Jerusalem. 

Let us, however, before we trace his progress, pause 
to ascertain, if possible, tlie actual state of feeling at 
tliis precise period, among the different ranks and 
orders of the Jews. 

Jesus of Nazareth had now, for three years, assumed 
the character of a public teacher; his wonderful 
works were generally acknowledged ; all, no doubt, con- 
sidered Him as an extraordinary being : but whether 
He was the Messiah, still, as it were, hung in the bal- 
ance. His language, plain enough to those who could 
comprehend the real superiority, the real divinity y of 

1 Ifatt XX. 80; Mark x. 46; Lake xviii. 86. Luke six. 1-10. 
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biB character, was necessarily dark and ambiguous tc 
those who were insensible to the moral and spiritual 
beauty of his words and actions. Few, perhaps, be- 
yond his more immediate followers, looked upon Him 
with implicit faith ; many with doubt, even with hope ; 
p(*rhaps still greater numbers, comprising tlie more 
turbulent of the lower class, and almost all the higher 
and more influential, with incredulity, if not with un- 
disguised animosity. For though thus for three years 
lie liad kept the public mind in suspense as to liis bo- 
ing the promised Redeemer ; of those circumstances to 
\ wliicli the popular passions had looked forward as the 

^ only certain signs of the * Messiah's coming, those 

) which among the mass of the community were consid- 

/ ered inseparable from the commencement of the king- 

/ dom of heaven, — the terrific, the^awful, the national, — 
not one had come to pass. The deliverance of the 
nation from the Roman yoke seemed as remote as 
ever ; the governor bad made but a short time, perhaps 
a year, before, a terrible assertion of his supremacy, 
by defiling the Temple itself with the blood of the 
rebellious or unoffending Galileans. The Sanhedrin, 
imperious during his absence, quailed and submitted 
wluMiever the tribunal of Pilate was erected in the 
metropolis. The publicans, those unwelcome remem- 
brancers of the subjugation of the country, wore still 
al)road in every town and village, levying the hateful 
tribute ; and instead of joining in the popular clamor 
against these agents of a foreign rule, or even repro- 
bating their extortions, Jesus had treated them with 
his accustomed equable gentleness; He had entered 
familiarly into their houses ; one of his constant fol- 
lowers, one of his chosen twelve, was of this proscribed 
and odious profession. 
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Tims, then, the fierce and yiolent, the avowed ot 



the secret, partisans of the Galilean Judas, ah 
and all who, without having enrolled them- J«u«. 
selves in his sect, inclined to the same opinions, if not 
already inflamed against Jesus, were at least ready to 
take fire, on the instant that his success might appear 
to endanger their schemes and visions of independ- 
ence ; and, their fbnaticism once inflamed, no consid- 
erations of humanity or justice would arrest its course 
or assuage its violence. To every sect Jesus had been 
equally uncompromising. To the Pharisees ThePhMi- 
He had always proclaimed the most undis- ***** 
guised opposition ; and if his language rises from its 
gentle and persuasive, though authoritative, tone, it is 
ever iP mveighing against the hypocrisy, the avarice, 
the secret vices of this class, whose dominion over the 
public mind it was necessary to shake with a strong 
hand ; all communion with whose peculiar opinions it 
was incumbent on the Teacher of purer virtue to dis- 
claim in the most unmeasured terms.^ But this hos- 
tility to the Pharisaic party was likely to operate 
unfavorably to the cause of Jesus, not only with the 
party itself, but with the great mass of the lower 
orders. If there be in man a natural love of inde- 
pendence both in thought and action, there is among 
the vulgar, especially in a nation so supei*stitious as tlie 
Jews, a reverence, even a passionate attachment, to 
religious iyranny. The bondage in which the minute 
observances of the traditionists, more like those of the 
Brahminical Indians than the free and more generous 
institutes of their lawgiver, had fettered the whole 
life of the Jew, was nevertheless a source of satisfac- 
tion and pride; and the ofier of deliverance from 

I Lnke xi. 8»-M 
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tliis inveterate slavery would be received by most with 
unthaiikfulness or suspicion. Nor can any teacher of 
religion, however he may appeal to the better feelings 
and to the reason, without endangering his intiuonce 
over the common people, |)ermit himself to be outdone 
in that austerity wliich tliey ever consider the sole test 
The law- of fcrvor aud sincerity. Eveji those less en 
^*"' slaved to the traditiojiary observances, the 
lawyers (perhaps the religious ancestors of the Ka- 
raites ^), who adhered more closely, and confined their 
precepts, to the sacred books, must have trembled and 
recoiled at the manner in which Jesus assumed an au- 

The sodau- thority above that of Moses or tlie Prophets. 

**^ With the Sadducees, Jesus had come less fre- 

quently into collision : it is probable that this sect pre- 
vailed chiefly among the aristocracy of the larger cities 
and of the metropolis, while Jesus in general mingled 
witli the lower orders ; and the Sadducees werc less 
regular attendants in the synagogues and schools, 
where lie was wont to deliver his instructions. They, 
in all likelihood, were less possessed than tlie rest of 
the nation with the expectation of the Messiah ; at all 
events, they rejected as innovations not merely the 
Babylonian notions about the angels and the resurrec- 
tion, which prevailed in the rest of the community, but 
altogether disclaimed these doctrines, and professed 
themselves adherents of the original simple Mosaic 
theocracy. Ilence, though on one or two occasions 
they appear to have joined in the general confederacy 
to arrest his progress, the Sadducees, for the most 
part, would look on with contemptuous indifiference ; 

1 The Karaites among the later Jews were the Protestants of Jadaisni (see 
Hist, of Jews) ; it is probable that a party of this nature existed nnuh mt&ar, 
thou|(h by no means numerous or influential. 
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and although the declaration of etenial life mingled 
with the whole system of the teaching of Jesus, yet it 
was not till his resurrection had become the leading 
article of the new faith — till Christianity was thus, as 
it were, committed in irreconcilable hostility with the 
main principle of their creed — that their opposition 
took a more active turn, and, from the accidental in- 
crease of their weight in the Sanhedrin, came into 
perpetual and terrible collision with the Apostles. 
The only point of union which the Sadducaic party 
would possess with the Pharisees would be the most 
extreme jealousy of the abrogation of tlie Law, tlie 
exclusive feeling of its superior sanctity, wisdom, and 
irrepealable authority : on this point, the spirit of na- 
tionality would draw together tliese two conflicting 
parties, who would vie with each other in the patriotic, 
the religious vigilance with which they would seize on 
any expression of Jesus which might imply the abro- 
gation of tlie divinely inspired institutes of Moses, or 
even any material innovation on their strict letter 
But besides the general suspicion that Jesus was as- 
suming an authority above, in some cases contrary to, 
the Law, there were other trifling circumstances which 
threw doubts on that genuine and uncontaminated 
Judaism which the nation in general would have inif)0- 
riously demanded from their Messiah. There seems 
to have been some apprehension, as we have before 
stated, of his abandoning his ungrateful countrymen, 
and taking refuge among a foreign race ; and his con- 
duct towards the Samaritans was directly contrary to 
the strongest Jewish prejudices. On more than one 
occasion, even if his remarkable conduct and language 
during his first journey through Samaria had not 
transpircdy He had avowedly discounteuaivcK^d tlv^t 
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implacable national hatred which no one can ever 
attempt to allay without diverting it, as it were, on his 
own head. He had adduced the example of a Samari- 
tan as tlie only one of tlie ten lepers^ who showed 
either gratitude to his benefactor, or piety to God; 
and in the exquisite apologue of the Grood Samaritan, 
Be had placed the Priest and the Levite in a most 
unfavorable light, as contrasted with the descendant 
of that hated race. 

Yet there could be no doubt that He had already 
je^uN the avowed himself to be the Messiah : his har- 
MesHiah. binger, the Baptist, had proclaimed the rapid, 
the instantaneous approach of the kingdom of Christ. 
Of that kingdom Jesus himself had spoken as com- 
mencing, as having already commenced; but where 
were the outward, the visible, the undeniable signs of 
sovereignty ? He had permitted himself, both in pri- 
vate and in public, to be saluted as the Son of David, 
an expression which was equivalent to a claim to the 
hereditary throne of David ; but still to the common 
eye He appeared the same lowly and unroyal being as 
when He first set forth as a teacher through the vil- 
lages of Galilee. As to the nature of this kingdom, 
even to his closest followers, liis language was most 
perplexing and contradictory. An unworldly king- 
dom, a moral dominion, a purely religious conamunity, 
held together only by the bond of common faith, was 
so unlike the former intimate union of civil and reli 
gious polity, so diametrically opposite to the firsv 
principles of their theocracy, as to be utterly unin 
telligible. The real nature and design of the neii 
religion seemed altogether beyond their comprehen 
sion ; and it is most remarkable to trace it, as it slowlj 

1 Luke xyii. 18. 
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dawned on tho minds of the apostles themselves, and 
gradually, after the death of Jesus, extended its hori- 
zon till it comprehended all mankind within its ex- 
panding view. To be in the highest sense the 
religious ancestors of mankind; to be the authors, 
or at least the agents, in the greatest moral revolution 
which has taken place in the world ; to obtain an influ- 
ence over the human mind, as much more extensive 
than that which had been violently obtained by the 
arms of Rome, as it was more conducive to the happi- 
ness of the human race ; to be the teachers and dis- 
seminators of doctrines, opinions, sentiments, which, 
slowly incorporating themselves, as it were, with the 
intimate essence of man's moral being, were to work 
a gradual but total change, — a change which, as to tlie 
temporal as well as the eternal destiny of our race, to 
those who look forward to the simultaneous progress 
of human civilization and the genuine religion of Je- 
sus, is yet far from complete, — all this was too high, 
too remote, too mysterious, for the narrow vision of 
the Jewish people. They, as a nation, were better 
prepared, indeed, by already possessing the rudiments 
of the new faith, for becoming the willing agents in 
this divine work. On the other hand, they were, in 
some respects, disqualified by that very distinction, 
which, by keeping them in rigid seclusion from the rest 
of mankind, had rendered them, as it were, the faith- 
ful depositaries of the great principle of religion, the 
Unity of Grod. The peculiar privilege with which 
they had been intrusted for the benefit of mankind 
had become, as it were, their exclusive property ; nor 
were they willing, indiscriminately, to communicate to 
others this their own distinctive prerogative. 
' Those, for suck doubtless there were, who pierced 
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though dimly through the veil, — the more reasouiug^ 
the more advanced, the more philosophical, — were 
little likely to espouse the cause of Jesus with vigor 
and resolution. Persons of this character are usually 
too culm, dispassionate, and speculative to be the 
active and zealous instruments in a great religious 
revolution. It is probable that most of tliis class were 
either far gone in Oriental mysticism, or, in some in- 
stances, in the colder philosophy of the Greeks. For 
these Jesus was as much too plain and popular, as 
He was too gentle and peaceable for the turbulent. He 
was scarcely more congenial to the severe and ascetio 
practices of the Esseue, than to the fiercer fol 
lowers of the Galilean Judas. Though the 
Essene might admire the exquisite purity of his moral 
teacliing and the uncompromising firmness with which 
Ho rej)ressed the vices of all ranks and parties ; how» 
ever he might be prepared fbr the abrogation of the cere- 
monial law, and the substitution of the religion of the 
heart for that of the prevalent outward forms, on his 
side he was too closely bound by his own mouastio 
rules : his whole existence was recluse and contem- 
plative. His religion was altogether unfitted for 
ag<rression ; so that, however apparently it might coin- 
cide with Christianity in some material points, in fact 
its vital system was repugnant to that of the new faith. 
Tiiough, after strict investigation, the Essene would 
admit the numerous candidates who aspired to unite 
themselves with his coenobitic society, in which no one 
according to Pliny's expression, was born but wliich 
was always full, he would never seek proselytes, or 
use any active means for disseminating his principles ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that almost the onlj 
quarter of Palestine wliich Jesus does not appear to 
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have visitod, is the district near the Dead Seu, where 
the agricultural settlements of the Essenes were chiefly 
situated. 

Wliile the mass of the community were hostile to 
Jesus, from his deficiency in the more imposing, the 
warlike, the destructive signs of the Messiah's power 
and glory ; from his opposition to the genius and 
principles of tlie prevailing sects; from his want of 
nationality, both as regarded the civil independence 
and the exclusive religious superiority of the race of 
Abraliam ; and from their own general incapacity for 
comprehending the moral sublimity of his teaching,— 
additional, and not less influential, motives conspired 
to inflame the animosity of the rulers. In- 

Th6 mien. 

dependent of the dread of innovation, insep- 
arable from established governments, they could not 
but discern the utter incompatibility of their own rule 
with that of an unworldly Messiah. They must abdi« 
cate at once, if not their civil ofiice as magistrates, 
unquestionably their sovereignty over the public mind ; 
retract much which they had been teaching on the 
authority of their fathers, the wise men ; and submit, 
with the lowest and most ignorant, to be the humble 
scholars of the new Teacher. 

With all tliis mingled, no doubt, a real apprehension 
of ofiending the Roman power. Tlie rulers could not 
but discern on how precarious a foundation rested 
not only the feeble shadow of national independence, 
but even the national existence. A single mandate 
from the emperor, not unlikely to be precipitately ad- 
vised and relentlessly carried into execution, on the 
least appearance of tumult, by a governor of so de- 
cided a character as Pontius Pilate, might annihilate 
at once all that remaiued of their civil, and even oi 
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their religious, constitution. If we look forward, we 
find, tliat, during the whole of the period which pre- 
cedes the last Jewish war, the ruling authorities of 
the nation pursued the same cautious policy. They 
were driven into the insurrection, not by their own 
deliberate determination, but by tlie uncontrollable 
fanaticism of the populace. To every overture of 
peace they lent a willing ear ; and their hopes of an 
honorable capitulation, by which tlie city might be 
spared the horrors of a storm, and the Temple be se- 
cured from desecration, did not expire till their party 
was Uiinned by the remorseless sword of the Idumeau 
and the Assassin, and the Temple had become the 
stronghold of one of the contending factious. Reli- 
gious fears might seem to countenance this trembUng 
apprehension of the Roman power ; for there is strong 
ground, both in Josephus and the Talmudic writings, 
for believing that the current interpretation of the 
prophecies of Daniel designated the Romans as tlie pre- 
destined destroyers of the theocracy.^ And, however 
the more enthusiastic might look upon this only as 
one of the inevitable calamities which were to precede 
the appearance and final triumph of the Messiah, the 
less fervid faith of the older and more commanding 
party was far more profoundly impressed with the 
dread of the impending ruin than elated with the re- 
moter hope of final restoration. The advice of Caia- 

1 It if« probable, that, in the allusion of Jesus to the ** abomination of deso- 
lation," the phrusc was ain'ady applied by the popular apprehensions to some 
lui landing destruction by the Eiomans. 

Tuv avTov TpoTTov Aavir]?joc Kcd irepl tuv "Pufiaiuv ^fioviac avtyptaffe, 
Kfil un Vm' ai'Tijv i(n}fiudffaeTcu,~^ Ant. x. 2, 7; and in the Bell. Jud. it. 
C, 3, the TfxxpriTeia Kara tt/^ irorpttJof, referred to this interpretation of tha 
verses of the prophcL Corapare Babyl. Talm. Gemara, Masseck Nasir, c 6, 
Ma^seck Sanhedrin, c. 11, Jerusalem Talmud, Masseck Kelaim. c. 9. 
tholdt ou Daniel, p. 585. See likewise Jortin's £cd. Hist L 99, 
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phas, tliereforOy to sacrifice even an innocent man for 
tlie safety of the state, would appear to them both 
sound and reasonable policy. 

We must imagine this suspense, this agitation of the 
crowded city, or we shall be luiable fully to D,n,^n„ 
enter into the beauty of the calm and unos- ^ •'**"*• 
tcntatious dignity with which Jesus pursues his course 
through the midst of this terrific tumult. He pre- 
serves the same equable composure in the triumphant 
prf>cession into the Temple and in the Hall of Pilate. 
Every thing uidicates his tranquil conviction of his 
inevitable death : He foretells it with all its afflicting 
circumstances to his disciples, incredulous almost to 
the last to this alone of their Master's declarations. 
At every step He feels himself more inextricably 
within the toils ; yet He moves onward, with the self- 
command of a willing sacrifice, constantly dwelling 
with a profound though chastened melancholy on his 
approaching fate, and intimating that his death was 
necessary, in order to secure indescribable benefits for 
his faithful followers and for mankind. Yet there is 
no needless exa8()eration of his enemies ; He observes 
the utmost prudence, though He seems so fully aware 
that his prudence can be of no avail ; He never passes 
the night within the city ; and it is only by the treach- 
ery of one of his followers that the Sanhedrin at length 
make themselves masters of his person. 

The Son of Man had now arrived at Bethany, and 
we must endeavor to trace his future proceedings in a 
consecutive ccnii'sc.^ But, if it has been difficult to 
dispose the events of the life of Jesus in the Dimcuityof 

■^ , chroiiolofdcnl 

order of time, this difficulty mcreases as we arnuigemeut. 
appi*oa(;h its termination. However embarrassing this 

^ Matt. xxi. 1 ; Mark xi. 1 ; T.uke xix. 28 ; John xii. t. 
VOL t. iJ 
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fact to those who require something more than historic 
cal credibility in the evangelical narratives, to those 
who are content with a lower and more rational view 
of their authority it throws not tlie least suspicion 
oil their truth. It might almost seem, at the present 
period, that the evangelists, confounded as it were, 
and stunned with the deep sense of the importance of 
tlie crisis, however they might remember the facts, had 
ill some degree perplexed and confused their regular 
order. 

At Bethany, the Lord took up his abode in the house 
jcMiH Ht ^f Simon, who had been a leper, and, it is 
Bcthmy. j^qj. improbably conjectured, had been healed 
by llie wonderful power of Jesus.^ Simon was, in all 
likelihood, closely connected, though the degree of 
rehitiuiiship is not intimated, with the family of Laza- 
rus ; for Lazarus was present at the feast, and it was 
conducted by Martha, his sister. The fervent devotion 
of their sister Mary had been already indicated on two 
oceasioiis ; and this passionate zeal, now heightened 
by n:ratitudc for the recent restoration of her brother 
to life, evinced itself in her breakuig an alabaster box 
of very costly perfume, and anomting the Saviour's 
hca(l,2 according, as we have seen on a former occa- 
sion, to a usage not uncommon in Oriental banquets. 
It is possible that vague thoughts of the royal character 
which she expected that Jesus was about to assume 
miulit mingle with those purer feelings which led her 
to pay this prodigal homage to his person. The mer- 
cenary character of Judas now begins to be developed. 
Judas had been appointed a kuid of treasurer, and in* 

1 Matt xxvi. 1-13; Mark xiv. 8-0; John xiL 1-11. (I fbUow St J«lui*k 
narrative in placing this incident at the preBcnt period.) 

3 See Ps. XXV. 5. Herat, Carm. u. 11, 16. Martial, iiL U^ ^ 
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trusted with the care of the common purse, from which 
the scanty necessities of the humble and temperate 
society had been defrayed, and the rest reserved for 
distribution among the poor. Some others of the dis- 
ciples had been seized with astonishment at this un- 
usual and seemingly unnecessary waste of so valuable 
a commodity ; but Judas broke out into open remon 
Btrancc, and, concealing his own avarice under the veil 
of charity for the poor, protested against the wanton 
prodigality. Jesus contented himself with praising the 
pious and affectionate devotion of the woman, and, re- 
verting to his usual tone of calm melancholy, declared 
that unknowingly she had performed a more pious 
office, — the anointing his body for his burial. 

The intelligence of the arrival of Jesus at Bethany 
spread rapidly to the city, from which it was J«iw«jten 
not quite two miles distant. Multitudes in triumph, 
thronged forth to behold Him : nor was Jesus the only 
object of interest ; for the fame of the resurrection of 
Lazarus was widely disseminated, and the strangers in 
Jerusalem were scarcely less anxious to behold a man 
who had undergone a fate so unprecedented. 

Lazarus, thus an object of intense interest to the 
people,^ became one of no less jealousy to the ruling 
authorities, the enemies of Jesus. His death was 
likewise decreed, and the magistracy only awaited a 
favorable opportunity for the execution of their edicts. 
But the Sanhedrin is at first obliged to remain in 
ovei*awed and trembling inactivity. The popular sen- 
timent is so decidedly in favor of Jesus of Nazareth, 
tliat they dare not venture to oppose his open, his pub- 
lic, his triumphant procession into the city, or his en- 

1 John xii. 0-11: "Bot the chief priests consulted that they might put 
Jjacarui abo to death; hecause that bj reason of him many of thA 4fnK% 
went away, and believed on Jcbob." 
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trance amid tlic applauses of the wondering multitude 
into the Temple itself. On the inorniug of the second 
MrmdAv, day of the weck,^ Jesus is seen, in the face 
Murcb. oi day, approaching one of the gates of tlie 
city which looked towards Mount Olivet.* In avowed 
confurmity to a celehratcd prophecy of Zechariali, lie 
appears riding on the yet-unbroken colt of an ass ; the 
procession of his followers, as He descends the side of 
the Mount of Olives, escort Him with royal lienors, 
and with acclamations expressive of the title of the 
Messiah, towards the city: many of them had beeu 
witnesses of the resurrection of Lazarus, and no doubt 
proclaimed, as they advanced, this extraordinary in- 
stance of {>ower. They are mct^ by another band ad- 
vaucuig from the city, who receive Him with the same 
homage, strew branches of palm and even tlieir gar- 
ments in his way ; and the Sanhedrin could not but 
hear within tlie courts of the Temple the appalling 
proclamation, ^^Hosanna! Blessed is the Khig of 
Israel, that cometh in the name of the Lord." Some 
of the Pharisees, w^ho had mingled with the multitude, 
remonstrate with Jesus, and command Him to silence 
what to their ears sounded like the profane, the im- 
pious, adulation of his partisans. Unhiterrupted, and 
only answering that, if these were silentj the stones on 
which He trod would bear witness j Jesus still advances ; 
the acclamations become yet louder ; He is hailed as the 
Son of David, the rightful heir of David's kingdom ; 
and the desponding Pharisees, alarmed at the com 
plete mastery over the public mind which He appears 
to possess, withdraw for the present their fruitless 
opposition. On the declivity of the hill, He pauses to 

1 John xii. 12. 

3 Matt. xxi. 1-10; Mark xl. 1-10; Luke xix. 29-40; John sS. U-IA. 

s John xii. 18. 
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behold the city at his feet; aiid something of that 
emotion which afterwards is expressed with much 
greater fuhiess betrajs itself in a few brief and em- 
phatic sentences, expressive of the future miserable 
destiny of the devoted Jerusalem.^ 

The whole crowded city is excited by this increasing 
tumult. Anxious inquiries about the cause, and tlio 
intelligence that it is the entrance of Jesus of Naza- 
reth into the city, still heighten the universal sus- 
pense.* And even in the Temple itself, where Aocuuna- 
periiaps the religion of the place, or the ex- xempie. 
poctation of some public declaration, or perhaps of 
some immediate sign of his power, had caused a tem- 
porary silence among his older followers, tlie children 
prolong the acclamations.^ Tlien, too, as the sick, the 
infirm, the afflicted with different maladies, are brought 
to Him to be healed, and are restored at once to health 
or to the use of their facidties, at every instance of 
the power and goodness of Jesus the same uncon- 
trolled acclamations from the younger part of the mul- 
titude are renewed with increasing fervor. 

Those of the Sanhedriu who are present, though 
they do not attempt at this immediate juncture to 
stem the torrent, venture to remonstrate against the 
disrespect to the sanctity of the Temple, and demand 
of Jesus to silence what to their feelings sounded like 
profane violation of the sacred edifice. Jesus replies, 
as usual, with an apt quotation from the sacred writ- 
ings, which declared that even the voices of children 
and infants might be raised, without reproof, in praise 
and thanksgiving to Qoi. 

Among the multitudes of Jews who assembled at 
the Passover, there were usually many proselytes who 

1 Lulu six. 41-44 > Katt zxL 10 U. « llbVSu Vk* . 
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were called Greeks ^ (a term in Jewish language of 
as wide signirication as that of Barbarians 

the Greeks. 

with the Greeks, and including all who 
were not of Jewish descent). Some of this class, 
carried away by the general enthusiasm towards Jesus, 
expressed an anxious desire to be admitted to his 
presence. It is not improbable that tliese proselytes 
might be permitted to advance no farther than the 
division in the outer Court of the Oentiles, where 
certain palisades were erected, with inscriptions in 
various languages, prohibiting the entrance of all for- 
eigners ; or, even if they were allowed to pass this 
barrier, they may have been excluded from tlie Court 
of Israel, into which Jesus may have passed. By the 
intervention of two of the apostles, their desire is 
made known to Jesus; who, perhaps as He passes 
back through the outward Court, permits them to ap- 
proach. No doubt, as these proselytes shared in the 
general excitement towards the person of Jesus, so 
they shared in the general expectation of the imme- 
diate, the instantaneous commencement of the splen- 
dor, the haj)piness, of the Messiah's kingdom. To 
their sur})rise, either in answer to or anticipating their 
declaration to this effect, instead of etdarging on the 
glory of that great event, the somewhat ambiguous 
language of Jesus dwells, at first, on his approaching 
fate, on the severe trial which awaits the devotion of 
his followers ; yet on the necessity of this humiliation, 
this dissolution, to his final glory, and to the triumph 
of his beneficent religion. It rises at lengtii into a de- 
votional address to the Father, to bring immediately tc 
accomplishment all his promises, for the glorification of 
the Messiah. As He was yet speaking, a rolling souucl 

1 John lit 20, 48. 
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was heard in the heavens, which the unbelieving part 
of the multitude heard only as an accidental burst of 
thunder : to others, however, it seemed an audible, a 
distinct, or, according to those who adhere to the strict 
letter, the articulate voice ^ of an angel, proclaiming 
tlie divine sanction to the presage of his future glory. 
Jesus continues his discourse in a tone of profoundcr 
mystery, yet evidently declaring the immediate dis- 
comfiture of the " Prmce of this world," the adversary 
of the Jewish people and of the human race, his own 
departure from the world, and the important conse- 
quences which were to ensue from that departure. 
After his death, his religion was to be more attractive 
than during his life. '^ I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men luito me." Among the char- 
acteristics of the Messiah which were deeply rooted in 
the general belief was the eternity of his reign : once 
revealed. He was revealed for ever ; once established 
in their glorious, their paradisiacal state, the people 
of God, the subjects of the kingdom, were to be liable 
to no clumge, no vicissitude. The allusions of Jesus to 
his departure, clashing with this notion of his per- 
petual presence, heightened their embarrassment ; and, 
leaving them in this state of mysterious suspense, He 
withdrew unporceived from the multitude, and retired 
again with his own chosen disciples to the village of 
Bethany. 

The second morning, Jesus returned to Jerusalem. 
A fig-tree stood by the wayside, of that kind caning the 
well known in Palestine, which during a mild tree. 
winter preserve their leaves, and with the early spring 

1 Koinoel, tn loc. Some revert to the Jewish superstition of the Bath- 
Kol, or audible voice from heaven; but the more rational of the Jews inter- 
prat this Bath-Kol as an impression upon the mind, rather than on tba 
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put forth and ripen their fniit.^ Jesus approached 
the tree to phick the fruit ; but, finding that it bore 
none, condemned it to {)erpctual barrenness. 

This transaction is remarkable, as almost the only 
instance in which Jesus adopted that symbolic mode 
of teaching by action, rather than by language, so i)e- 
culiar to the East, and so frequently exemplified in 
the earlier books, especially of the Prophets. For it is 
difiicult to conceive any reason, either for the incident 
itself, or for its admission into the evangelic narrative at 
a period so important, unless it was believed to convey 
some profounder meaning. The close moral analogy, 
the accordance with the conmion phraseology between 
the barren tree, disqualified by its hai*dened and sap- 
less state from bearing its natural produce, and the 
Jewish nation, equally incapable of bearing the fruits 
of Christian goodness, formed a most expressive, and, 
as it were, living apologue. 

On this day, Jesus renews the remarkable scene 
Second d*y wliicli had takcu place at the first Passover. 
in jeru^iem. rj^j^^ customary trafiic, the tumult and confu- 
sion, wliich his authority had restrained for a short 
time, had been renewed in the courts of the Temple ; 
and Jesus again expelled the traders from the holy 
precincts, and, to secure the silence and the sanctity 
of the whole enclosure, prohibited the carrying any 
vessel through the Temple courts.' Tlirough the 
whole of this day, the Sanhedrin, as it were, rested on 
tlieir arms : they found, with still increasing apprehen- 

1 There are three kinds of figs in Palestine: 1. The eariy fig, which blo*- 
Boni8 in March, and ripens its fruit in June; 2. The Kerman, which shows its 
fruit in June, and ripens in August; and, 8. The kind in question. Set 
Kuinoel, m&>c. Tliny, H. N. xvi. 27. Theoplir. 8, 6. Shaw*8 Tnyeb. Umtt 
xxi. IH, 19; Mark xi. 12, 14. 

^ Matt. xxi. 12, 13*, Lukexix. 46,46*^ Mark xi. 15, 17. 
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«ion, that every hour the multitude crowded with more 
and more anxious interest around the Prophet of 
Nazareth ; his authority over the Temple courts seems 
to have been admitted without resistance ; and proba- 
bly the assertion of the violated dignity of the Temple 
was a point on which tlie devotional feelings would 
have been so strongly in favor of the Beformer, that 
it would have been highly dangerous and unwise for 
the magistrates to risk even the appearance of oppo- 
sition or of dissatisfaction. 

The third morning arrived. As Jesus passed to the 
Temple, the fig-tree, the symbol of the Jew- ^he tuim 
ish nation, stood utterly withered and dried *'*^' 
up. But, as it were, to prevent the obvious inference 
from tlie immediate fulfilment of his malediction,—* 
almost the only destructive act during his whole pub- 
lic career, and that on a tree by the wayside, the com- 
mon property, — Jesus mingles, with his promise of 
power to his apostles to perform acts as extraordinary, 
the strictest injunctions to the milder spirit inculcated 
by his precept and his example. Their prayers were 
to be for the pardon, not for the providential destruc- 
tion, of their enemies. 

The Sanhedrin had now determined on the necessity 
of makincc an effort to discredit Jesus with Deputatkm 
the more and more admiring multitude. A ruwm. 
deputation arrives to demand by what authority Ho 
had taken up his station, and was daily teaching in the 
Temple, had expelled the traders, and, in short, had 
usurped a complete superiority over the accredited and 
established instructors of the people.^ The self-com- 
mand and promptitude of Jesus caught them, as it 
were, in their own toils, and reduced them to the ut 

1 Matt xxL 28-27; Mark xL 27-84; Lake xx. 1-8. 
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most embarrassment. The claim of the Baptist to the 
prophetic character had been generally admitted, and 
even ])assionatel7 asserted ; his death had, no doubt, 
still further endeared Iiim to all who detested the He- 
rodian rule, or who admired the uncompromising bold- 
ness wath which he had condemned iniquity even upon 
the throne. The popular feeling would have resented 
an impeachment on his prophetic dignity. When, 
therefore, Jesus demanded their judgment as to the 
baptism of John, they had but the alternative of ac- 
knowledging its divine sanction, and so tacitly con- 
demning themselves for not having submitted to his 
authority, and even for not admitting his testimony in 
favor of Jesus ; or of exposing themselves, by deny- 
ing it, to popular insult and fury. The self-degrading 
confession of their ignorance placed Jesus immediately 
on the vantage-ground, and at once annulled their 
right to question or to decide upon the authority of 
his mission, — that right wliich was considered to be 
vested in the Sanhedrin. Tliey were condemned to 
listen to language still more humiliating. In two 
striking i)arables, that of the Lord of the Vineyard, 
and of the Marriage Feast,^ Jesus not obscurely inti- 
mated the rejection of those laborers who had been 
first sunnnoned to the work of God, of thoso guests 
who had been first invited to the nuptial banquet, and 
the substitution of meaner and most imexpectod guests 
or subjects in their place. 
Tiie fourth day ^ arrived ; and once more Jesus ap 

1 Matt. xxi. 28 to xxii. 14; Mark xu. 1-18; Luke xx. 1^18. 

2 There i» considerable diificulty in ascertaining the events of the Wednes- 
day. It does not appear altogether probable that Jesus should hAve re- 
mained at Betliany in perfect inactivity or Beclusion during the whole of this 
important day : either, Ui'treforef as some suppose, the triumphant entrj into 
Jerusalem took place on tiM Monuty, not on the Sunday, •^'^"i'ry to tbt 
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peared in the Temple with a still-incFeasing concourse 
of followers. No unfavorable impression had t^i ftwrth 
yet been made on the popular mind by his ^' 
adversaries : his career is yet unchecked ; his author- 
ity, unshaken. 

His enemies are now fully aware of their own des- 
perate position. The apprehension of the progress of 
Jesus unites the most discordant parties into one for- 
midable conspiracy : the Pharisaic, the Sadducaic, and 
the Horodian factions agree to make common causo 
against tlie common enemy; the two national sects, 
the Traditionists and the Anti-traditionists, no longer 
hesitate to accept the aid of the foreign or Th«ii«o- 
Herodian faction.^ Some suppose the Hero- *"*°^ 
dians to have been the officers and attendants on the 
court of Herod, then present at Jerusalem ; but tlie ap- 
pellation more probably includes all those who, es- 
tranged from the more inveterate Judaism of the 
nation, and having, in some degree, adopted Grecian 
habits and opinions, considered the peace of the coun- 
try best secured by the government of the descendants 
of Herod, with the sanction and under the protection 
of Rome.' They were the foreign faction, and as 
such, in general, in direct opposition to the Pharisaic 
or national party. But the success of Jesus, however 
at present it threatened more immediately the ruling 

Goininon tradition of the Church; or, as here stated, the oolliaion with his 
various advefsaries spread over the succeeding daj. 

1 Matt. xxU. 15-23; Marie xii. 18-17; Luke xxi. 19-26. 

^ Of all notions on the much-contested point of the Herodians, the roost 
improbable is that which identifies them with the followers of the Galilean 
Judas. The whole polity of the Herodian family was in diametrical hostility 
to tliote opinious. They maintained their power by foreign influence, and, 
with the elder Herod, had systematically attempted to soften the implacable 
liostility of the nation by the introduction of Grecian manners. Their object 
accordingly was to convict Jesus of the Galilean opinions, which they thensp 
■elvas held in tha utmost detestation. 
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authorities in Jerusalem, could not but eudaiigci the 
Gahleaii govcnimeut of Herod. The object, therefore, 
was to implicate Jesus with the faction, or at least to 
tempt Plim into acknowledging opinions similar to 
those of the Galilean demagogue, — a scheme the 
more likely to work on the jealousy of the Roman gov- 
ernment, if it was at the last Passover that the appre- 
hension of tumult among the Galilean strangers had 
justified, or appeared to justify, the massacre jierpe- 
tratcd by Pilate. The jJot was laid with great sub- 
tlety ; for either way Jesus, it appeared, must commit 
himself. The great test of the Galilean opinion was 
the lawfulness of tribute to a foreign power; wliich 
Judas had boldly declared to be, not merely a base com- 
promise of the national independence, but an impious 
infringement on the first principles of their theocracy. 
But the independence, if not the univei'sal dominion, 
of the Jews was inseparably bound up with tlie popu- 
lar belief in the Messiah. Jesus, then, would either, 
on the question of the lawfulness of tribute to Caesar, 
confirm the bolder doctrines of the Galilean, and so 
convict himself, before the Romans, as one of that 
dangerous faction ; or lie would admit its legality, and 
so annul at once all his claims to the character of the 
Messiah. Not in the least thrown off his guard by 
the artful courtesy, or rather the adulation, of their 
address, Jesus aj)peals to the current coin of the coun- 
try, which, bearing the impress of the Roman Empe- 
ror, was in itself a recognition of Roman supremacy.^ 
Tiie llerodian or political party tliiis discomfited, tlie 

1 The latter part of the ftcntcnce, '* Render therefore unto C«Mr the things 
that are Civ^ar'?, and to God the things that are God's," refers, in all pirob*- 
bility, to the payment of the TeiniJe tribute, which was only receiTed In the 
coin of the country. Hence, aR before observed, the monej-changen in tiM 
Temple. — Matt. xxii. 23-^3; Mark xii. 18-27; Luke zx. 27-38. 
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Sadducees advanced to tho encounter. Nothing can 
appear more captious or friTolous than their j,^ g^. 
question with regard to the future posses- *"'^«*- 
sion of a wife in another state of being, who had been 
successively married to seven brothers, according to the 
Levirate law. But, perhaps, considered in reference 
to the opinions of the time, it will seem less extraoiv 
dinary. The Sadducees, no doubt, had heard that tho 
resurrection, and the life to come, had formed an es- 
sential tenet in the teachhig of Jesus. They concluded 
that his notions on these subjects were those generally 
p]*evalent among the people. But, if the later Rab- 
binical notions of the happiness of the renewed state 
of existence were current, or even known in their 
general outline, notlung could be more gross or un« 
spiritual : ^ if less voluptuous, they were certainly not 
less strange and unreasonable, than those which per- 
haps were derived from the same source, — the Para- 
dise of Mohammed. The Sadducees were accustomed 
to contend with tliese disputants, whose paradisiacal 
state, to be established by the Messiali, after the resur- 
rection, was but the completion of those temporal 
promises in the book of Deuteronomy, a perpetuity of 
plenty, fertility, and earthly enjoyment.^ The answer 
of Jesus, while it declares the certainty of another 
state of existence, carefully purifies it from all tliese 
corporeal and earthly images ; and assimilates man, in 
another state of existence, to a higher order of beings. 
And in his concluding inference from the passage in 

1 It ifl decided, in tbe Sohar on Genesis, fol. 24, col. 96, ** That woman, 
who has married two husbands in this world, is restored to the Hrst in tha 
world to come." — Schoetgen, in lue. 

* Joeeplius, in hi^ address to his countrymen, mingles up into one splendid 
picture the Metempsychosis and the Klyniuin of tho Grocks. In Si-hoetgen, 
M lr«c., may be found extracts from the Talmud, uf a purer character, and 
aoro resembling the language of our Lord. 
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Exodus, in which God is described as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the allusion maj perhaps 
be still kept up. The temporal and corporeal resurreo- 
tion, according to the common Pharisaic belief, was to 
take [)lace only after the coming of the Messiah ; yet 
their reverence for the fathera of the race, their holy 
ancestors, would scarcely allow even the Sadducee to 
sup[)osc their total exthiction. The actual, the pure 
beatitude of the Patriarchs was probably an ad- 
mitted point, — if not formerly decided by their teach- 
ers, ini})licitly received, and fervently embraced by the 
religious feelings of the whole people. But if, accord- 
ing to the Sadducaic principle, tlie soul did not exist 
independent of the body, even Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had shared the common fate, the favor of God 
had ceased with their earthly dissolution ; nor in the 
time of Moses could He be justly described as the God 
of those who in death had sunk into utter annihila- 
tion. 

Although now engaged in a common cause, the hos- 
tility of the Pharisaic party to the Sadducees could 
not but derive gratification from their public discom- 
fiture. One scribe of their sect is so struck by the 
superiority of Jesus, that, though still with something 
of an insidious design, he demands in what manner 
he should rank the commandments, which in popular 
belief were probably of equal dignity and importance.^ 
15ut, when Jesus comprises the whole of religion under 
the simple prece[>ts of the love of God and the lovo 
of man, the scribe is so struck with the sublimity of 
the language, that he does not hesitate openly to es- 
pouse his doctrines. 

Paralyzed by this desertion, and warned by the 

1 MAtt. xxii. 84-40; Mark xii. 2ft-40; Lake zx. S9, iO. 
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discomfiture of the two parties which had prooedcd 
them iu dispute with Jesus, the Pharisees rinphari- 
appear to have stood wavering and uncer- "^^ 
tain how to speak or act. Jesus seizes the oppoi'tunity' 
of still further weakening their authority with the as- 
sembled multitude; and, iu his turn, addresses au 
embarrassing question as to the descent of the Mes- 
siah.^ The Messiali, according to the universal belie/; 
would be the heir and representative of David : Je^^us. 
hj a reference to the Second Psalm, which was gen 
erally considered prophetic of the Redeemer, forces 
them to confess that, even according to t>eir owil 
authority, the kingdom of the Messiah was to be of 
far higher dignity, far wider extent, and ad4uinistered 
by a more exalted sovereign than David; for even 
David himself, by their own admission, had railed Him 
his Lord. 

The Pharisees withdrew in mortified r/1ence, and 
for that time abandoned all hope of betrayoig Him into 
any incautious or unpopular denial by tii^'.ir captious 
questions. But they withdrew unmoved oy tlie wis- 
dom, unattracted by the beauty, uusuDO.ued by the 
authority, of Jesus. \ 

After some delay, during which tooK \A9iie the beau- j 
tiful uicident of his approving the charity of the poor / 
widow ,^ who cast her mite into the treasury of the 
Temple, He addressed the wondering multitude (" for 
the common people heard Him gladly " ^ ) in a grave 
and solemn denunciation against the tyranny, the hy- 
pocrisy, the bigoted attachment to the most minute 
observances, and at the same time the total blindness 




1 Katt xxii. 41-46; Mtik xii. 86-^7; Luke xz. 81M4. 

* lUrk xiL 41-44; Luke zxi. 1-4. 

• **Aad the ooauoum puupim heud Uim i^adlj.** — Utak zii. ST. 
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to the spirit of religion, which actuated that great pre- 
dominant party. He declared them possessed bj the 
same proud and iuhiunaii spirit which had perpetually 
bedewed the city with the blood of the prophets.^ Je- 
rusalem had thus for ever rejected the mercy of God. 
This appalling condemnatiou was, as it were, the 
final declaration of war against the prevailing reli- 
gion : it declared that the new doctrines could not 
harmonize with minds so inveterately wedded to their 
own narrow bigotry. But even yet the people were 
not altogether estranged from Jesus ; and in that class in 
which the Pharisaic interest had hitherto despotically 
ruled, it apj)eared as it were trembling for its existence. 
And now every thing uidicated the approachhig, the 
ThecrL«u inuncdiate crisis. Although the populace 
of Je^u«. were so decidedly, up to the present instant, 
in his favor, — though many of the ruling party were 
only withholden by the dread of that awful sentence 
of excommunication, which inflicted civil, almost reli- 
gious death,'- from avowing themselves his disciples, — 
ynf. F(>>;n.< ^u>vor Qi^fm-ftd t.lj ft Temple skig BLm, The next 
time He ap[)eared before the people was as a pnsoner, 
H as a condemned malefactor. As He left the Temple, a 
q casual expression of admiration from some of his fol- 
lowers, at the magnificence and solidity of the build- 
ing and the immense size of the stones of which it 
was rormcii, called forth a prediction of its unpending 
ruin ; which was expanded, to four of his apostles, 
into a more deUiilcd and circumstantial description of 
its appalling fate, as He sat duruig the evening, upon 
the Mount of Olives.^ 

1 Mtitt. xxiii.; Mark xii. 88-40; Luke zx. 45-47. 

2 S«'e Hist, of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 466. 
8 Matt, xxiv., XXV.; Mark xiii.} Luke zxi. 5~tt. 
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Mount of ^^ W| 



It is impossible to conceivo a spectacle of greater 
natural or moral sublimity than the Saviour Je«u>ontiM 
seated on the slope of the Mount of Olives, ou¥«m 
and thus looking down, almost for the last time, on the ^.^7 
Temple and city of Jerusalem, crowded as it then wa^ \ 
with near tjipft miU j ^na of worahipper s. It Brening Tiew \ 
was evening ; and the whole irregular outline JJd S^*" 
of tlie city, rising from the deep glens which '^^^^ 
encircled it on all sides, might be distinctly traced. 
Tlie sun, the significant emblem of the great Fountain 
of moral light, to which Jesus and his faith had been 
perpetually compared, may be imagined sinking bo- \ 
hind the western hills, while its last rays might linger 
on tlie broad and massy fortifications on Mount Sion, 
on the stately palace of Herod, on the square tower, 
the Antonia, at the corner of the Temple, and on the 
roof of the Temple, fretted all over with golden spikes, 
which glittered like fire ; while, below, the colonnades 
and lofty gates would cast tlieir broad shadows over 
the courts, and afibrd that striking contrast betwccu 
vast masses of gloom and gleams of the richest light, 
which only an evening scene, like the present, can dis- 
play. Nor, indeed (even witliout the sacred and sol- 
emn associations connected witli the Holy City), would 
it be easy to conceive any natural situation in the 
world of more impressive grandeur, or likely to be 
seen with greater advants^e under the influence of 
such accessaries, than that of Jerusalem, seated, as it 
was, upon hills of irregular height, intersected by bold 
ravines, and with still loftier mountains in the dis- 
tance ; itself formed, in its most conspicuous parts, of 
gorgeous ranges of Eastern architecture, in all its 
lightness, luxuriance, and variety. The efiect may 
have been heightened by the rising of the slow vol- 

▼oi«.i« 20 
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umcs of smoko from the ovening sacrifices, while even 
at the distance of the slope of Mount Olivet the silence 
may have been faintly broken by the hymns of the 
worshippers. 

Yet the fall of that splendid edifice was inevitable: 
^>(es^ity for tlic total dcmolltion of all those magnificent 
ti.m of the and time-hallowed structures might not be 
.urusiiim. averted, it was necessary to the complete 
development of the designs of Almighty Providence 
for the welfare of mankind in the promulgation of 
Christianity. Independent of all other reasons, the 
destriietion certainly of the Temple, and, if not of 
the city, at least of the city as the centre and metrop- 
olis of a people, the only true and exclusive worship- 
p(3rs of the one Almighty Creator, seemed essential to 
the progress of the new faith. The universal and 
comprehensive religion to be promulgated by Christ 
and iiis apostles was grounded on the abrogation of 
all local claims to peculiar sanctity, of all distinctions 
of one nation above another as possessing any especial 
privilege in the knowledge or favor of the Deity. The 
lime was come when " neither in Jerusalem nor on 
the mountain of Gerizim" was the great Universal 
Spirit to be worshipped with circimiscribed or local 
homage. As long, however, as the Temple on Mount 
Moriah remained, hallowed by the reverence of ages, 
— sanctified, according to the general belief, for per- 
[letnity, by the especial command of Qod as his pe- 
culiar dwelling-place; so long, among the Jews at 
least, and even among other nations, the true principle 
of Christian worship might bo counteracted by the 
notion of the inalienable sanctity of this one place- 
Judaism would scarcely be entirely annulled, so long M 
the Temple rose in its original majesty and veneratioa. 
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Yet, notwithstanding this absolute necessity for its \ 
destruction; notwithstanding that it thus jmosmb. 1 
stoody as it were, in the way of the progress SSflSSi 



of human advancement and salvation, — the 155/^"" f 
Son of Man does not contemplate its ruin ^•"^'•**^ V 
without emotion. And^ in all t he superhuman beauty \ 
of the character of Jesus, notf i ing is more affecting I 
and impressive than the profound mel ancholy vith 
wliich He foretells the future deqQ^^^on of ib^ Jjity, 
which, before two days were p ft paftd, waa \q re ek with 
his own bloo d. Nor should we do justice to this most 
remarkable incident in his life, if we should consider 
it merely as a sudden emotion of compassion, as the 
natural sensation of sadness at the decay or dissolu* 
tion of that which has long worn the aspect of human 
grandeur. It seems rather a wise and far-«ighted con* 
sideration, not merely of the approaching guilt and 
future penal doom of the city, but of the remoter 
moral causes, which, by forming the national character, 
influenced the national destiny: the long train of 
events, the wonderful combination of circumstances, 
which had gradually wrought the Jewish people to 
that sterner frame of mhid, too soon to display itself 
with such barbarous, such fatal ferocity. Jesus might 
seem, not merely to know what was in man, but how it 
entered into man's heart and mind, ffis was divin e i 
charity, enlipfhtened by infinite wisdom . f 

In fact, there was an intimate moral connection bo- 
tween the murder of Jesus and the doom of the Jew* 
ish city. It was the same national temperament, the 
same characteristic disposition of the people, which 
now morally disqualified them ^^ from knowing," in the 
language of Christ, '^ the things which belonged unto 
tbeir peace/' which forty years afterwards committed 
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them in their deadly and ruinous struggle with Uie 

The ruin of mastcrs of the world. Christianity alone 

the Jews the i-ii i-i-* •• ji 

con-nmcn« couM huve subdued or mitigated that stiib^ 

of thfir ^ 

characujT. bora fauaticisra which drove them at length 
to tlieir dcs(>erate collision iivith tlie arms of Rome. 
As Christians, the Jewish people might have subsided 
into peaceful subjects of the universal empire. They 
might have lived, as the Christians did, with the high 
and inalienable consolations of faith and hope mider 
the heaviest oppressions; and calmly awaited the 
time when their holier and more beneficent ambition 
might be gratified by the submission of the lords of 
the world to the religious dominion founded by Christ 
and his apostles. They would have slowly won that 
victory by the patient heroism of martyrdom and the 
steady perseverance in the dissemination of tlieir faith, 
which it was madness to hope that they could ever ob- 
tain by force of arms. As Jews, they were almost 
sure, sooner or later, to provoke the implacable ven- 
geance of their foreign sovereigns. The same vision 
of worldly dominion, the same obstinate expectation of 
a tem{>oi*al Deliverer, which made them unable to 
comprehend the nature of the redemption to be 
wrought by the presence, and the kingdom to be es- 
tablished by the power, of Christ, continued to the end 
to mingle with their wild and frantic resistance. 

In the rejection and murder of Jesus, the rulers, as 
Immediate tlicir iutcrcsts aud authority were more imme- 
n-io< tioii of diatcly endangered, were more deeply impli- 
j«w8. cated than the people ; but, unless tlie mass 

of the people had been blinded by these false notions of 
the Messiah, they would not have demanded, or at 
least, with the general voice, assented to the sacrifice 
of Jesus. The progress of Jesus at the present period 
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in the public eBtimation, his transient populariij, arose 
from the enforced admiration of his commanding de- 
meanor, the notoriety of his wonderful works, perhaps, 
for such language is always acceptable to the common 
ear, from his bold animadversions on the existing 
authorities ; but it was no doubt supported in the mass 
of the populace by a hope tliat even yet He would 
conform to the popular views of the Messiah's char^ 
acter. Their present brief access of faith would not 
have stood long against the continued disappointment 
of that hope ; and it was no doubt by working on the 
re-action of this powerful feeling, that the Sanhedrin 
were able so suddenly, and, it almost appears, so en« 
tirely, to change the prevailing sentiment. Whatever 
the proverbial versatility of the popular mind, there 
must have been some chord strung to the most scusi- 
tive pitch, the slightest touch of which would vi])rate 
through the whole frame of society, and madden at 
least a commanding majority to their bUnd concur- 
rence in this revolting iniquity. Thus in the Jewish 
nation, but more especially in the prime movers, the 
rulers and the heads of the Pharisaic party, the mur- 
der of Jesus was an act of unmitigated cruelty ; but, 
as we have said, it arose out of the generally fierce 
and bigoted spirit which morally incapacitated the 
whole people from discerning the evidence of his mis- 
sion from Heaven, in his acts of divine goodness as 
well as of divine power. It was an act of religious 
fanaticism: they thought, in the language of Jesus 
himself, that they were "doing God service" when 
they slew the Master, as much as afterwards when they 
persecuted his followers. 

When, however, the last, and, as far as the exist- 
ence of the nation, the most fatal display of this 
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fanaticism took place, it was accidentally allied with 
nobler motives, with generous impatience of oppres- 
sion, and the patriotic desire of national independence. 
However desperate and frantic the struggle against 
such irresistible power, the unprecedented tyranny of 
the later Roman procurators, Felix, Albiuus, and 
Florus, might almost have justified the prudence of 
manly and resolute insurrection. Yet in its spirit 
and origin it was the same ; and it is well known, 
that even to the last, during the most sanguinary 
and licentious tumults in the Temple as well as the 
city, they never entirely lost sight of a deliverance 
from Heaven: God, they yet thought, would inter* 
pose in behalf of his chosen people. In short, the 
same moral state of the people (for the rulers, for 
obvious reasons, were less forward in the resistance to 
the Romans), the same temperament and disposition, 
now led them to reject Jesus and demand tlie release 
of Barabbas, which, forty years later, provoked tlie 
unrelenting vengeance of Titus, and deluged tlieir 
streets with the blood of their own citizens. Even 
after the death of Jesus, this spirit might have been 
allayed, but only by a complete abandonment of all 
the motives which led to his crucifixion, — by the gen- 
eral reception of Christianity in all its meekness, hu- 
mility, and purity, — by the tardy substitution of Uio 
hope of a moral, for that of temporal domiiuon. This, 
unhappily, was not the case : but it belongs to Jewish 
history to relate how the circumstances of the times, 
instead of assuaging or subduing, exasperated the peo- 
ple into madness ; instead of predisposuig to Christian- 
ity, confirmed the inveterate Judaism, and led at length 
to the accomplishment of their anticipated doom. 
Altogether, then, it is evident, that it was tliis brood- 
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ing hope of soyercignty, at least of political inde- 
peiideuce, moulded up with religious enthusiasm, and 
lurking, as it were, in the very heart's core of the peo- 
ple, which rendered it impossible that the pure, the 
gentle, the humane, the unworldly and comprehensive 
doctrines of Jesus should be generally received, or his 
character appreciated, by a nation in that temper of 
mind ; and tlie nation who could thus incur the guilt 
of his death was prepared to precipitate itself to such 
a fate as at length it suffered. 

Hence political sagacity might, perhaps, have antici- 
pated the crisis, which could only be averted by that 
which was morally impossible, — the simultaneous con- 
Tcrsion of the whole people to Christianity. Yet the 
distinctness, the minuteness, the circumstan- 
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tial accuracy, with which the prophetic outline JltlJ^lJ^ph. 
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of the siege and fall of Jerusalem is drawn, J^fif 



Jem- 
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bear, perhaps, greater evidence of more than 
human foreknowledge than any other in the sacred 
volume ; and, in fact, tliis profound and far-sighted wis- 
dom, this anticipation of the remote political conse- 
quences of the reception or rejection of his doctrines, 
supposing Jesus but an ordinary human being, would 
be scarcely less extraorduiary than prophecy itself. 

Still though determined, at all hazards, to suppress 
the growing party of Jesus, the Sanbedrin KmbarraM- 
were greatly embarrassed as to their course sanhedrin. 
of proceeding. Jesus invariably passed the night 
without the walls, and only appeared during the day- 
time, though with tlie utmost publicity, in the Temple. 
His seizure in the Temple especially during the festival, 
would almost inevitably lead to tumult ; and (since it 
was yet doubtful on which side the populace would 
an<ay themselves) tumult, as inevitably to the prompt 
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interference of the Roman authority. The prociiratorf 
on -t lie slightest indication of disturbance, without in- 
quiring into the guilt or innocence of either party, 
nii.i2;ht coerce both with equal severity ; or, even with- 
out further examination, let loose the guard, always 
mounted in the gallery which connected the fortress 
of Antonia with the north-western corner of the Tem- 
ple, to mow down both the conflicting parties in indis- 
criminate havoc. He might thus mingle the blood of 
all present, as he had done that of the Galileans, with 
the sacrificial olTerings. To discover, then, where Jesus 
might be arrested without commotion or resistance 
from his followers, so reasonably to be apprehended, 
the treachery of one of his more immediate disciples 
was absolutely necessary ; yet this was an event, consid* 
ering the commanding influence possessed by Jesus 
over his followers, rather to be desired than expected. 
On a sudden, however, appeared within their court 
TnMichery ^^^^ ^^ ^lic choscu twclvc, witli a voluntaTj 
"'•^ offer of assisting them in the apprehension of 

his Master.^ Much ingenuity has been displayed by 
some recent writers in attempting to palliate, or rather 
to account for, this extraordinary conduct of Judas ; 
but the language in which Jesus spoke of the crime 
appears to confirm the common opinion of its enor- 
mity. It has been suggested, either that Judas might 
expect Jesus to put forth his power, even after his ap- 
proliension, to elude or to escape from his enemies ; and 
thus his avarice might calculate on securing the re- 
ward without being an ac;complice in absolute murder, 
motives of ^^^^^^ ^^^ ouco bctrayiug his Master and de- 
ju.jaa. frauding his employers. According to others, 

still higher motives may have mingled with his love 

1 Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10, 11; Luke xxii. %-^. 
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of gain : ho may have supposed, that, by thus myolr- 
ing Jesus iu difficulties otherwise inextricable, he 
would leave Him only the alternative of declaring him- 
self openly and authoritatively to be the Messiah, and 
so force Him to the tardy accomplishment of the ambi- 
tious visions of his partisans. It is possible, that the 
traitor may not have contemplated, or may not have 
permitted himself clearly to contemplate, the ultimate 
consequences of his crime : he may have indulged the 
vague hope, that, if Jesus were really the Messiah, He 
bore, if we may venture the expression, " a charmed 
life," and was safe in his inherent immortality (a no- 
tion in all likelihood inseparable from that of the De- 
liverer) from the malice of his enemies. If He were 
not, the crime of his betrayal would not be of very 
great importance. There were other motives which 
would concur with the avarice of Judas : the rebuke 
wliich he had received when he expostulated about the 
waste of ttie ointment, if it had not excited any feeling 
of exasperation against his Master, at least showed 
that his character was fully understood by the Saviour. 
He must have felt himself out of his element among 
the more honest and sincere disciples; nor can he 
have been actuated by any real or profound veneration 
for the exquisite perfection of a character so opposite 
to his own. And, thus insincere and doubting, he may 
have shrunk from the approaching crisis ; and, as ho 
would seize any means of extricating himself from 
that cause which had now become so full of danger, 
his covetousness would direct him to those means 
wliich would at once secure his own personal safety, 
and obtain the price, the thirty pieces of silver,^ set 
by public proclamation on the head of Jesus. 

t Tha tliirtf pSecM of tflver (shekels) are estimated at £3. lOt. 8<f. of ma 
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Nor is the desperate access of remorse, which led to 
the public restitution of the reward and to the suicide 
of tlie traitor, irreconcilable with the unmitigated 
heinousuess of the treachery. Men coolly meditate a 
crime, of whicli the actual perpetration overwhelms 
tliem witli horror. The general detestation, of wl»ich, 
no doubt, Judas could not but be conscious, not merely 
among liis former companions, the followers of Jesus, 
but even among the multitude ; the supercilious cold- 
ness of the Sanhedrin, who, having employed him as 
their instrument, treat his recantation with the most 
contemptuous indiffei^ence, — might overstrain the 
firmest, and work upon the basest mind: and even 
the unexampled sufferings and tranquil endurance of 
Jesus, however tlie betrayer may have calmly surveyed 
them when distant, and softened and subdued by his 
imagination, wlien present to his mind in their fearful 
reality, forced by the busy tongue of rumor upon his 
ears, perhaps not concealed from his sight, might 
drive him to desperation, little short of insanity.^ 

It was on the last evening^ but one before tlie death 
The Paw- of Jesus that the fatal compact was made: 
the next day, the last of his life, Jesus do- 
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present money. It was the sum named in Uie Law (Exod. xxi. 82) b» the 
Taluu of tlic lite of a slave ; and it has been supposed that the Sanhedrin were 
desiroiLs of sliowin^ their contempt for Jesus b}' the mean price that they 
offered for his head. 

Terhaps, when we are embarrassed at the smallness of the sum covenanted 
for and received by Judas, we are imperceptibly influenced by our own sense 
of tiio incalculable importance of those consequences which aroee out of the 
treachery of Judas. Tlie service which he performed for this snm was, afta 
all, no more than giving infonuation as to the time and place in which Jeans 
might be seized among a few disciples without fear of popular tamuH, con- 
ducting their ofFicers to the spot where H«i might be found, and designating hii 
person when they arrived at that spot. 

1 Matt xxvi. 17-29; Mark xiv. 12-25; Luke vii. 88; John xiiL to end of 
xviu 

> ** After two days was the Passover," in Jewiah phnaeolqgy, implies €« 
the /ificonti dav after. 
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termines on returuiug to ilie city to oolebrate the 
Feast of the PassoYcr : his disciples are sent to occupy 
a room prepared for the purpose.^ His conduct and 
language before and during the whole repast clearly 
indicate his preparation for inevitable dcath.^ His 
washing tlie feet of tlie disciples, his prediction of his 
betrayal, his intimation to Judas that lie is fully aware 
of liis design, his quiet dismissal of the traitor from 
the assembly, his uistitution of the second cliaractor- 
istic ordinance of the new religion, his allusions in 
that rite to the breaking of his body and the t^^ |^| 
pouring-fortli of his blood, his prediction of 8"p»*'- 
the denial of Peter, liis final address to liis followers, 
and his prayer before He left the chamber, are alt 
deeply impregnated witli tlie solemn melancholy, yet 
calm and unalterable composure, with which He looks 
forward to all the terrible details of his approaching, 
his almost immediate, sufferings. To his followers 
He makes, as it were, the valedictory promise, that 
his religion would not expire at his death ; that his 
place would be filled by a mysterious Comforter, who 

1 All houses, according to Josephos, were A-eely open to strangers during 
the Passover: no payment was received for lodging. The Talmudic writings 
confirm this: " The master of the family received the skins of sacrifices. It 
is a custom that a man leave his earthen jug, and also the skin of his sac- 
rifice, to his host/* — The Gloss. The inhabitants did not let out their huusea 
at a price to them that came up to the feasts, but granted them to them gratia. 
^ Lightfoot, vol. X. p. 44. 

* Of all difficulties, that concerning which we arrive at the least satis- 
lactoiy conclusion is the apparent anticipation of the Passover by Christ. 
The fact is clear that Jesus celebrated the Passover on the Thunnlay, the 
leading Jews on the Friday : the historical evidence of this in the Gospels is 
unanswerable, imlependent of all theological reasoning. The reason of this 
diflernnoe is and must, I conceive, remain undecided. Whether it was an 
act of supreme authority assumed by Jesus; whether there was any schiMm 
About the right day; whether that schism was between the Pharisaic and 
Auti-Phaiisaic part r, or between the Jews and Galileans, — all is purely con- 
tactuiaL 
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was to teach, to guide, to console, — ttie promise of 
tlie Holy Ghost, which was to be the great Pruiciple, 
and to tlie end the Life of Christianity/ 

Tills calm assurance of approaching death in Jesus 
is the more striking when contrasted with the inveter- 
ately Jewish notions of the Messiah's kingdom, which 
even yet possess the minds of the apostles. They are 
now fiercely contesting ^ for their superiority in that 
earthly dominion, which even yet they suppose on the 
eve of its commencement. Nor does Jesus at this 
time altogetlier correct these erroneous notions, but 
in some degree falls into the preyailing language, 
to assure them of the distinguished reward which 
awaited his more faithful disciples. After inculcating 
the utmost Immility by an allusion to the lowly fraternal 
service which He had just before performed in wash* 
ing their feet, He describes the happiness and glory 
whicli tliey are at length to attain, by the strong, and 
no doubt familiar, imagery, of their being seated on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

The festival was closed, accorduig to the usage, with 
the second part of the Hallel,^ the Psalms, from the 
lloth to the 118th inclusive, of which the former were 
customarily sung at the commencement, the hitter 
at the end, of the paschal supper. Jesus with his 
disciples again departed from the room in the city,' 
where the feast had been held, probably down the 
Street of the Temple, till they came to the valley: 
they crossed the brook of Eidron, and began to ascend 
the slope of the Mount of Olives. Within the city, no 
open space was left for gardens;^ but the whole 

1 Luke xxii. 24-30. 

3 Buxtorf, Lex Talinudica, p. 618. Lightfoot, in loc. 

• Matt. XX vi. 30-5G; Mark xiv. 32-52; Luke xxii. S9-6S; John zriiL 1. 

* Lightfool'8 derivations of some of the placai on Mount Olivet ar 
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iieigliborhood of Jerusalem was laid out in enclosurei 
for the couvenieuce and enjoyment of the inhabitants. 
The historian of the war relates, not without feelings 
of poignant sorrow, the havoc made among these 
peaceful retreats by the devastating approaches of the 
Roman army.^ Jesus turned aside into one of tlieso 
enclosures,^ which it would seem from the JtrasintiM 
subsequent history, was a place of custom- G««b««»uM. 
ary retreat, well known to his immediate followers. 
The early hours of the night were passed by Him in 
retired and devotional meditation, wliile the weary 
disciples are overpowered by involuntary slumber. 
Thrice Jesus returns to them, and each time He finds 
tliem sleeping. But to Him it was no hour of quiet 
or repose. In the solitary garden of Glethsemane, 
Jesus, who in public, tliough confronting danger and 
Buffering neither with stoical indifference, nor with 
the effort of a strong mind working itself up to the 
highest moral courage, but with a settled dignity, a 
calm and natural superiority, now, as it were, endured 
the last struggle of human nature. The whole scene 
of his approacliing trial, his inevitable death, is present 
to his mind; and, for an instant. He prays to the 
Almighty Father to release Him from ttie task, wiiicli, 
although of such importance to the welfare of mankind, 
is to be accomplislied by such fearful means. The next 
instant, however, the momentary weakness is subdued ; 
and, though the agony is so severe that the sweat fails 
like large drops of blood to tlie ground, He resigns 
himself at once to the will of God. Nothing can 
heighten the terrors of Uie coming scene so mucli, 

— Betli-hAiia, the place of dates; Beth-phage, the place of gneo figs; Getb* 
•emane, the place of oil presses. 

I Hist, of the Jews, it. 824. 

• Hatt zzirL 86-46; Maik xhr. 82-42; Lvke zziL 41-46i John zniL U 
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as its effect, in anticipation, on the mind of Jesus 
himself. 

The devotions of Jesus and the slumbers of his fol- 
Betmyai of lowcrs, as midnight approached, were rudely 
^*""* interrupted. Jesus had rejoined his now- 

awakened disciples for the last time; He had com- 
manded them to rise, and be prepared for the terrible 
event. Still, no doubt, incredulous of the sad predic- 
tions of their Master; still supposing that his un« 
bounded power would secure Him from any attempt 
of his enemies, — they beheld the garden filled with 
armed men, and gleaming with lamps and torches. 
Judas advances, and makes the signal which had been 
agreed on ; saluting his Master with the customary 
mark of respect, — a kiss on the cheek, for which he 
receives* the calm but severe rebuke of Jesus for thus 
treacherously abusing this mark of familiarity and 
attachment : '^ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss ? " ^ The tranquil dignity of Jesus over- 
awed tlie soldiers who first approached ; they were most 
likely ignorant of the service on which they were em- 
ployed; and, when Jesus announces himself as the 
object of tiieir search, they shrink back in astonish- 
ment, and fall to the earth. Jesus, however, covenant- 
ing only for the safe dismissal of his followers, readily 
surrenders himself to the guard. The fiery indignation 
of Peter, who had drawn his sword, and endeavored, 
at least by his example, to incite the few adherenis 
oC .Jesus to resistance, is repressed by the conmiand 
of his Master: his p)eaceful religion disclaims all 
alliance with the acts or the weapons of the violent. 
Tlie man 2 whose car had been struck off was instanta- 

1 MatU xxvi. 47-56; Mark xiy. id-60; Luke xxiL 47-^; Jolm zriO. 
' JtiBM curiou£ observation of Sernkx^tbaJL^t. Jobn aloiM sifw tl» 
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neously healed ; and Jesus, with no more than a brief 
and cahn remonstrance against this igno- JmoMUA 

, - , , prlioner (o 

minions treatment, agamst this arrestation, ^•aty. 
not in the face of day, in the public Temple, but at 
night, by men with arms in their hands, as though 
He had been a robber, allows himself to be led back, 
without resistance, into the city. His panic-stricken 
followers disperse on all sides; and Jesus is left, 
forsaken and alone, amid his mortal enemies. 

The caprice, the jealousy, or the prudence of the 
Roman government, as has been before observed, had in 
no point so frequently violated the feelings of the sub- 
ject nation, as in the deposition of the high TiMUsh- 
priest, and the appointment of a successor '"*"^ 
to the office, in whom they might hope to place more 
implicit confidence. The stubbornness of the people, 
revolted by this wanton insult, persisted in honoring 
with the title those whom they could not maintain in 
the post of authority; all who had borne the office 
retained, in common language, the appellation of 
*^ high-priest," if, indeed, the appellation was not still 
more loosely applied. Probably the most influential 
man in Jerusalem at this time was Annas, or AnanuS| 
four of whose sons in turn either had been, or were 
subsequently, elevated to that high dignity now filled 
by his son-in-law, Caiaphas. 

The house of Annas was the first place ^ to which 
Jesus was led, either that the guard might HooMof 
receive further instructions, or perhaps as the ^^"^"^ 
place of the greatest security; while the Sanhedriu 
was hastily summoned to meet at that untimely hour, 
towards midnight or soon after, in the house of 

of the servmnt of the higfa-priest, Ifalchiis; tad John, it appean, mm knoini 
to «MB0 of the booaehold of the chief macietiite. 
A John xvliL 12-14. 
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Caiaphas. Before the houses of the more wealthy in 
the East, or rather within the outer porch, there is 
usually a large square open court, in which public 
business is transacted, particularly by those who fill 
oflicial stations, luto such a court, before the palace 
of Caiaphas, Jesus was led by the soldiers ; and Peter, 
following unnoticed amid the throng, lingered before 
the porch, until John, who happened to be familiarly 
know n to some of the high-priest's servants, obtained 
permission for his entrance.^ 

The first process seems to have been a private exam- 
Fiwt inter- ination,^ perhaps while the rest of the Sanhd- 
roffitory. ^^.j^^ wevQ asscmbliug, before the high-priest, 
lie demanded of Jesus tlie nature of his doctrines, and 
the character of his disciples. Jesus appealed to the 
publicity of his teaching, and referred him to his 
hearers for an account of the tenets which He had 
advanced. He had no secret doctrines, either of 
tumult or sedition; He had ever spoken ^^ in public, 
in the synagogue, or in the Temple." 

And now the fearful scene of personal insult and 
violence began. An officer of the high-priest, enraged 
at the calm composure with which Jesus answered 
the interrogatory, struck Him on the mouth (beating 
on the mouth, sometimes with the hand, more often 
witli a thong of leather or a slipper, is still a conmion 
act of violence in the East).' He bore the insult 
with the same equable placidity : " If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil ; but, if well, why smitest 
thou me V " 

The more formal arraignment began ;^ and, how- 

1 John xviii. 15-19. 2 Matt xxvi 67; Mark xir. 66-64; Luke zzli. 64» 
• John xviii. 20-24. 

« MaU. xxvi. 69-66; Mark xiT. 6&-64s Luke xxti. 66-71; Joha 
29-24. 
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erer hurried and tumultuous the meeting, the San- 
hcdrin, either desirous that their proceedings second mors 
should be conducted with regularity, or, rogatory. 
more likely, strictly fettered by the established rules 
of their court, perhaps by no means unanimous in 
their sentiments, were, after all, in the utmost em- 
barrassment how to obtain a legal capital conviction. 
Witnesses were summoned ; but the immutable princi- 
(4es of the Law, and the invariable practice of ttie 
tribunal, required, in every case of life and death, tlie 
agreement of two witnesses on some specific cliarge. 
Many were at hand, suborned by the enemies of Jesus, 
and hesitating at no falsehood; but their testimony 
was so confused, or bore so little on any capital charge, 
that the court was still further perplexed. At length, 
two witnesses deposed to the misapprehended speecli 
of Jesus, at his first visit to Jerusalem, relating to the 
destruction of the Temple. But even these deposi- 
tions were so contradictory, that it was scarcely 
possible to venture on a conviction upon such loose 
and incoherent statements. Jesus, in the mean time, 
preserved a tranquil and total silence. He neither 
interrupted nor questioned the witnesses ; Ho did not 
condescend to place himself upon his defence. Noth- 
ing, therefore, remained ^ but to question the prisoner, 
and, if possible, to betray Him into criminating him- 
self. Tlie high-priest, rising to give greater energy to 
his address, and adjuring Him in the most solemn 
manner, in the name of God, to answer the truth, 

1 Some have supposed that there were two examinations in different places 
before the Saohedrin, — one more private in the house of Caiaphas; another 
more public, in the Gazith, the chamber in the Temple where the Sanhedrin 
nsuaUy sat But the account of St. Joim, the most particular of the whole, 
■ays expressly (xviii. 28), that He was carried directly' from 'he house of 
Caiaplias to the i*nct<9riuin of Pilate. 

V*»L. I. 21 
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demands whether He is indeed the Messiah, the 
Christ, the son of the Living Grod. Jesus at once 
answers hi the afBrmative, and adds a distinct allusion 
to the prediction of Daniel,^ then universally admitted 
to refer to the reign of tlie Messiah. His words may 
jesuf. fto- ^^ ^^*^^s paraphrased : " Ye shall know me foi 
bln.M u'S^ that miglity King described by the prophet , 
Mv.'vih. y^ gi^^jj j^j^Q^ jjjQ when my great, eternal, 

and imperishable kingdom shall be established on tha 
ruins of your theocracy." 

The secret joy of the high-priest, though perhaps 
r..r!,iu.tof liis devout horror was not altogether insin- 
jiirst. cere, was disguised by the tone and gesture 

of religious indignation which he assumed. He rent 
liis clothes; an act considered indecorous, almost 
indecent, in tlie higli-priest, unless justified by an 
outrage against the established reUgion so flagrant 
un<l offensive as this declaration of Jesus.* He pro- 
nounced tliat speech (strangely indeed did its lofty 
tone contrast with the appearance of tlie prisoner) to 
be direct and treasonable blasphemy. The whole 
court, cither sharing in the indignation, or hurried 
away by the veiiemcnt gesture and commanding 
iiiihiouco of the high-priest, hastily passed the fatal 
seuieuce, and declared Jesus guilty of the capital 
crime. 

The insolent soldiery (as the Saviour was withdrawn 
I- in- from the court) had now full license, and 
t.K ...i.ury. perhaps mure than the license, of their su- 

^ 'VUi'. allusion to this prophecy (Dan. vii. 18, 14) is manifest. 

'^ Ihry y\\ut jiul^'o u hhisphuiner, tirst bid the wiineas to speak oat plainly 
vflwA ht< hatii hcunl; und. whni he speuka it, the judges, standing on their 
i'vri. niid tlu ir <;armcnts, and do not sew them up again. — Sanhed. L 7, lO, 
and r»ali\ 1. (ic'inar. in l^fc. 

Tile iii^h-priuDt wa.s turhiddeu to rend his garments in tha CM6 of pri- 
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periors to indulge the brutality of their own disposi* 
tions. They began to spit on his face, — in the East 
the most degrading insult ; they blindfolded Him, and 
struck Him with tlie pahns of their hands, and, in 
their miserable merriment, commanded Him to display 
his proi)hetic knowledge by detecting tlie hand that 
was raised against Him.^ 

Tlie dismay, the despair, which had seized upon his 
adherents, is most strongly exemplified by the denial 
of Peter. The zealous disciple, after he had obtained 
admittance into the hall, stood warming himself, in 
the cool of the dawning morning, probably by a kind 
of brazier.2 He was first accosted by a female servant, 
who charged him with being an accomplice of the 
prisoner: Peter denied the charge with vehe- Denial of 
mence, and i*etired to the j»ortico or porch in ^"'*'* 
front of the palace. A second time, another female 
renewed the accusation : with still more angry protesta- 
tions, Peter disclaimed all connection with his Master; 
and once, but unregarded, the cock crew. An hour 
afterwards, probably about this time, after the formal 
condemnation, the charge was renewed by a relation 
of the man whose ear he had cut off. His harsh 
Galilean pronunciation had betrayed him as coming 
from that province ; but Peter now resolutely confirmed 
his denial with an oath. It was the usual time of the 
second cock-crowing, and again it was distinctly heard. 
Jesus, who was probably at that tune in the outer hall 
or porch in the midst of the insulting soldiery, turned 
his face towards Peter, who, overwhelmed with shame 

▼ate mourning for the dead. — Lev. x. 6 ; xxi. 10. In the time of pablic 
cahuiiityf he did. — 1 Mace. xi. 71; Joseph., 13. J. ii. 26, 27. 

1 llatt. xxvi. 67, 68; Mark xiv. 65; I.uke xxii. 03-65. 

* Blatt. xxvl. 68, 69, 76; Mark xiv. 64, 66, 72; Luke xxii. 61-62: Jnhn 
XTiii. 16, IC. 
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and distress, hastily retreated from ihe sight of his 
deserted Master, and wept the bitter tears of self-re- 
preach and hnmiliation. 

But, althongli the Sanhedrin had thus passed their 
sentence, there remained a serious obstacle before it 
Quwtion of could be carried into execution. On the coii- 
till'sln^'L'irin tested i>oint, whether tlie Jews, under tlio 
wpitlii'^Jun- Roman government, possessed tlio power of 
life and death,^ it is not easy to state the 
question with brevity and distinctness. Notwitlistaud- 
ing tlie ap{)arcntly clear and distinct recognition of 
the Sanhedrin, that they had not authority to put any 
man to death ;2 notwithstanding the remarkable con- 
currence of Rabbinical tradition with this declaration, 
which asserts that the nation had been deprived of the 
power of life and death forty years before the destruc- 
tion of the city,^ — many of the most learned writers, 
some indeed of the ablest of the Fathers,* from argu- 
ments arising out of the practice of Roman provincial 
juris])rudencc, and from later facts in the evangelic 
history and that of the Jews, have supposed, that even 
if, as is doubtful, they were deprived of this power in 
civil, tliey retained it in religious, cases. Some have 

1 The qiK'stion is discussed in all Uie comraenUtors. See LardneTi Credib. 
i. 2 ; Basna^e, B. v. c. 2 ; BistaHi on the Aet«, c 6; note to Law*8 Theory, 147; 
but, above all, Krtbs, Obscrvat. in Nov. Test. 64-155; Uofienmiiller and Kui- 
nut'l, in U>c. 

'^ .lohn xviii. 31. 

8 '* Tniditio est qiiadraginta annoft ante excidiom tempU, ablatam (bin* 
juf* vitu" et mortis." — Hieros. Sanhed. fol. 18, 1. lb. fol. 242: " Quadraginta 
Aiiiiis ante va^tatuin teini>]uiii, ablata sunt judicia capitalia ab Israele." 
There is, h(»wever, some doubt about the reading and translation of thii» piua- 
af^e. Wu^^eiisi;il reads four for tbrty. Selden (De Syn.) uulsts tlut tLt 
judgments were not taken away, but interrupted and disused. 

^ Among the ancients, Chrysostom and Augustine; among the moderza^ 
Liji^htfoot, Lardner, Krebs, Koscnmiiller, Kuinocl. The beat disquiaition OB 
(hat j-ide of the ([uebtiuu appears to me that of Krebti; on iIm other, tlMt of 
BaAoage. 
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added, that, even in the latter, the ratification of the 
Bcnteuce by the Roman governor, or the permission to 
carry it into execution, was necessary. According to 
this view, the object of tlie Sanhedrin was to bring the 
case before Pilate as a civil cliarge ; since the assump- 
tion of a royal title and authority implied a design 
to cast off the Roman yoke. Or, if they retained tiie 
right of capital punishment in religious cases, it was 
contrary to usage, in the proceedings of the Sanhedrin, 
as sacred as law itself, to order an execution on the 
day 01 preparation for tlie Passover.^ As, tlien, tlicy 
dared not violate tliat usage; and as delay was in 
every way dangerous, eitlier from tlie fickleness of the 
people, who, having been momentarily wrought up to 
a pitch of deadly animosity against Jesus, might again, 
by some act of power or goodness on his part, be 
carried away back to his side, or, in case of tumult, 
from tlie unsolicited intervention of the Romans, — 
tlieir plainest course was to obtain, if possible, tlie 
immediate support and assistance of the government. 

In my own opinion, formed upon the study of the 
cotemporary Jewish history, the power of B^^,^tton 
the Sanhedrin, at this period of political J^^ ^"th* 
change and confusion, on this, as well as on p>^«™n«»*- 
other points, was altogether undefined. Under the 
Asmonean princes, tlie sovereign, uniting the civil 
and religious supremacy, the high-priesthood with the 
royal power, exercised, with the Sanhedrin as his 
council, the highest political and civil jurisdiction. 
Herod, whose authority depended on the protection of 
Rome, and was maintained by his wealth, and in part 

^ Cyni and Augustine, with whom Kninocl is indined to agree, interpret 
tiie words of St John, ^ It is not UwAil for as to put any man to death," \if 
^ on the di^ of the Paaeover." 
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by foreign mercenaries, although he might leave to 
the Sanhedrin, as the supremo tribunal, the judicial 
power, and in ordinary religious cases might admit 
thuir nnliniited jnrisdiction, yet no doubt watched and 
controlled their proceedings with the jealousy of an 
Asiatic despot, and practically, if not formally, sub- 
jected all their decrees to his revision: at least, he 
would not have permitted any encroachment oii his 
own snpreme authority. In fact, according to the 
general tradition of the Jews, he at one time put the 
whole Sanhedi'in to death ; aud siuce, as his life 
advanced, his tyranny became more watchful and 
suspicious, he was more likely to diminish than increase 
the powers of the national tribunal. In the short 
interval of little more than thirty years wliich had 
elapsed since the death of Herod, nearly ten had been 
occupied by the reign of Archelaus. On his deposal, 
the Sanhedrin had probably extended or resumed its 
orighial functions ; but still the supreme civil authority 
rested in the Roman procurator. All the commotions 
excited ])y the turbulent adventurers who infested the 
country, or by Judas the Galilean and his adherents, 
would fall under the cognizance of the civil governor, 
and were repressed by his direct interference. Nor 
can capital religious offences have been of frequent 
occurrence, since it is evident that the rigor of the 
Mosaic Law had been greatly relaxed, partly by the fee- 
bleness of the judicial power, partly by the tendency 
of the age, which ran in a counter direction to tliose 
acts of idolatry against which the Mosaic statutes were 
chiefly framed, and left few crimes obnoxious to the 
extreme penalty. Nor until the existence of their 
polity and religion was threatened, first by the progress 
of Clirist, and afterwards of his religion, would tiioy 
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have cared to be armed with an authority, which it 
was rarely, if ever, necessary or expedient to put forth 
in its full force.* 

This, then, may have been, strictly speakuig, a new 
case ; the first which had occurred since the ^hAt of 
reduction of Judsea to a Roman province. ira"uni>m*Ij- 
The Sanhedrin, from whom all jurisdiction *»°*®^^**' 
in political cases was withdrawn, and who had no 
recent precedent for the infliction of capital punishment 
on any religious charge, might think it more prudent 
(particularly during this hurried and tumultuous pro- 
ceeding, which commenced at midnight, and must be 
despatched with the least possible delay) at once to 
disclaim an authority which, however the Roman 
governor seemed to attribute it to them, he jfouyes of 
might at last prevent their carryhig into S^Sllilng" 
execution. All the other motives then oper- ""^ ^'^'' 
ating on their minds would concur in favor of this 
course of proceeding, — their mistrust of the people, 
who might attempt a rescue from their feeble and 
unrespected officers, and could only, if they should fall 
off to the other side, be controlled by the dread of the 
Roman military; and the reluctance to profane so 
sacred a day by a public execution, of which the odium 

1 It may be worth observing, that not merely were the Pharisaic and 
S&dducaic parties at issue on the great question of the expediency of the 
aevere administration of the law, which implied frequency of capital puniKh« 
Bent, — the latter party being notoriously sanguinary in the execution ol 
public justice, — but, even in the Pharisaic party, one school, that of llillel, 
was accused ( Jost, Geschichte der Israeliter), by the rival school of Sham- 
mai, of dangerous lenity in the administration of the law, and of culpablo 
unwillingness to inflict the punishment of death. 

The authority of them (sujs Lightfoot, from the Rabbins) was not taken 
away by the Romans, but rather relinquished by themselves. Tbe slothful- 
new of the council destroyed its own authority. Hear it justly upbraided in 
this matter: The council which puts one to death in seven years is called 
** destnictrve.** R. Lazar ben Azariah saidf "which puts one to defth io 
wranty years.** — Light&ot, m loc 
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would thus be cast on. their fixraign niUm. It was 
clearly their policy, at any cost, to BQcare tbe iuter- 
vention of Pilate, as well to insure the destmotion of 
their victim, as to shift the responsalnlitj from their 
own head upon that of the Romans. They might, not 
unreasonably, suppose that Pilate, whose rdentloBS 
disposition had been shown in a recent instance, would 
not hesitate at once, and on theur anthmlj, on the 
first intimation of a dangerous and growing par^, to 
act without further examination or inquiry; and, 
without scruple, add one victim more to the robbers 
or turbulent insurgents, who, it appears, ^npre kept in 
prison, in order to be executed as a tenibla exaimto 
at that period of national concourse. 

It would seem tliat while Jesus was seiit in chains 
jesnibefbra to the Prsstorium of Pilate, whether ^ tfa9 
"'^^ Antonia, the fortress adjacent to the Temple, 
or in part of Herod's palace, whidi was connected with 
the mountain of the Temple by a bridge over the 
Tyropseon, the council acyoumed to their umal place 
of assemblage, — the chamber called Gaiith, witiufi 
the Temple. A deputation only accompanied th^ 
prisoner to explain and support the chaige ; and here 
lumorm and probably it was, in the Gaiith, that, in his 

QMitu Oi ^ 

Judas. agony of remorse, Judas brought back the 
reward that he had received ; ^ and when the assembly^ 
to his confession of his crime in betraying flie Innboent 
blood, replied with cold and contumdhms nnqopceanpi, 
he cast down the money on the pavement, and mshed 
away to close his miserable life. Nor must tibe 
characteristic incident be omitted. Tho Banhedrin, 
who had not hesitated to reward the basest teeachoiji 
probably out of the Temple funds, scruple tQ VQOeiw 

1 Matt nvS. S-l«l ', 
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back, and to replace in the sacred treasury, the price 
of blood. The sum, therefore, is set apart for the 
purchase of a field for the burial of strangers, long 
known by the name of Aceldama, the Field of Blood.^ 
Such is ever the absurdity, as well as the heinousncHs, 
of crimes committed in the name of religion. 

Tlie first emotion of Pilate at this strange accusation 
from the ereat tribunal of tlie nation, however Antoninh. 
rumors of the name and influence of Jesus i^u^t* 
had, no doubt, reached his ears, must have been the 
utmost astonishment. To the Roman mind, the Jewish 
character was ever an inexplicable problem. But if 
so when they were seen scattered about and mingled 
with tlie countless diversities of races of discordant 
habits, usages, and religions, which thronged to the 
metropolis of the world, or were dispersed through the 
principal cities of the empire ; in their own country, 
where there was, as it were, a concentration of all 
their extraordinary national propensities, they must 
have appeared, and did appear, in still stronger oppo- 
sition to the rest of mankind. To the loose manner 
in which religious belief hung on the greater part of 
the subjects of the Roman empire, their recluse and 
uncompromising attachment to the faith of their ances« 
tors offered the most singular contrast. Everywhere 
else, the temples were open, the rites free to the 
stranger by race or country, who rarely scrupled to do 
homage to the tutelar deity of tlie place. The Jewish 
Temple alone received indeed, but with a kind of 
jealous condescension, the offerings even of the empe* 

1 The sum appean extremely nnall for the purchase of a field, even should 
ir« adopt the very probable suggestion of Kuinoel, in loc.j that it was a field 
In which the Ailler*s earth had been worked out, and which was, therefore, 
entirel/ barren and unproductive. — Matt xxviL 2-14; Mark xiv. 1-6; Luki 
l-«{ John xviiL 86-88. 
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ror. Throughout fhe rest of tho worid, rbUpoiiA 
euthusiasm might not be unconuiioa ; here and there, 
and in individual cases, particahirlx in the East, the 
priests of somo of tlie mystic religionB at timoa ezdted 
a considerable body of followers, and drove thoA Uind- 
fold to the wildest acts of superstitioiu frensy : hot the 
sudden access of religious fervor was, m general, aa 
transient as violent ; the flame homed with nfiA and 
irresistible fury, and went out of itaelfl The Jewa 
stood alone (according to the language and opinion 
of the Roman world) as a nation of religioQa flmatica ; 
and this fanaticism was a deep, a aettled, a conacien* 
tious feeling, and formed, an ewaential and ioaepara- 
ble part, the groundwork of their rijpd and wnaooial 
character. 

Yet, even to one familiarised by a reddenoe of aeveral 
years with tlie Jewish nation, on the present oocaaion 
the conduct of the Sanhedrin nuiat have i^ipeared 
utterly unaccountable. This senate, or mnnioipai 
body, had left to the Roman governor to diaoover the 
danger, and suppress the torbulenee, of the robbera 
and insurgents against whom Pilate had taken such 
decisive measures. Now, however, they appear aod- 
at th« eon- dculv scizcd with an aooesa of loyalty fiir tiia 
Banhfldrin; Romaii authonty and a trembung appre- 
hension of the least invasion of the Bomau title to 
supremacy. And against whom were they actuated 
by tliis unwonted caution, and burning with this 
unprecedented zeal ? Against a man who, aa fltf aa 
Pilate could discover, was a harmleea, peaoefld, and 
benevolent enthusiast, who had persuaded many of 
the lower orders to believe in certain wnintalUgiMA 
doctrines, which seemed to have no rdatioii to Hm 
government of the country, and were, as j^M.w&jfi 
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connected with insurrectionary movements. In fact, 
Pilate could not but clearly see that they were jealous 
of the influence obtained by Jesus over the populace ; 
but whether Jesus or the Sanhedrin governed the 
religious feelings and practices of the people, was a 
matter of perfect indifference to the Roman suprem- 
acy. 

The vehemence with which they pressed the charge, 
and the charge itself, were equally inexplicable. When 
Pilate referred back, as it were, the judg-.tthj»n»tnw 
ment to themselves, and offered to leave **'*****'***'** 
Jesus to be punished by the existing law ; while they 
shrank from that responsibility, and disclaimed, at 
least over such a case and at such a season, the power 
of life and death, — they did not in the least relax the 
vehement earnestness of their prosecution. Jesus 
was accused of assuming the title of King of the Jews, 
and an intention of throwing off the Roman yoke. 
But, however little Pilate may have heard or under- 
stood his doctrines, the conduct and demeanor of 
Christ were so utterly at variance with such a charge ; 
the only intelligible article in the accusation, his im« 
puted prohibition of the payment of tribute, so un- 
supported by proof, — as to bear no weight. This 
redoubted king had been seized by the emissaries of 
the Sanhedrin, perhaps Roman soldiers placed under 
their orders ; had been conveyed without resistance 
through the city ; his few adherents, mostly unarmed 
peasants, had fled at the instant of his capture ; not 
the slightest tumultuary movement had taken place 
during his examination before the high-priest, and the 
popular feeling seemed rather at present incensed 
against Him than inclined to take his part. 

To the mmd of Pilate, indeed, accustomed to tht 
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disconnection of religion and monliiy, Afli moro strik* 
TiM <i»uc». iug contradiction in the oonduct of the Jewish 
to «u torTbt rulers may not have ^>peared altogether so 
frmnfHiror extraordinary. At the moment when they 
n«»^ were violating the great eternal and immu- 

table principles of all religion, and ipfriuging on one 
of the positive commandments of fheir Law, by perM* 
cutiug to dcatli an innocent man, they wwe withhqlden 
by religious scruple from entering the dwdliug of Pi- 
late ; they were endangering the saeeefls of their eauee, 
lest this intercourse with the andean stranger should 
exclude tliem from the worship of tlunr God,— a wot: 
^ship for whicli they contracted no disqualifyiiq; defilS' 
ment by this deed of blood. The deputatian stood 
without the liall of Pilate ; ^ and not even tliair ani- 
mosity against Jesus could induoe them to depart from 
that superstitious usage, so as to lend the wei|^t of 
their personal appearance to the solemn accusation, 
or, at all events, to deprive the hated olgeot of their 
persecution of any advantage which He might receive 
from undergoing his examination without being con- 
fronted with his accusers. Pilate seems to have, paid so 
much respect to their usages, ikat he wmA aid to moms 
their charge, and to inquire the nature of Ijbd crime for 
which Jesus was denounced. 

The simple question put to Jesus, on hi« first interw 
rogatory before Pilate, was, whether He flininniTi' the 
title of King of the Jews ? * The answer of Jiesns 
may be considered as an appeal to tibe justioe and 
right feeling of the governor: *^Saj/eU Aom iki$ Ak^ 
fixiunioatioD of thysclf, or did (Oheri UU ft Hm <f fps/** 
befon,piia«. _i,^^ Romau profect, have you Mj cause 

for suspecting me of ambitious or insurreotioniiy da» 

Wohn ZYiiL S8. •MaacTK.iM& . 
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signs ? Do you entertain the least apprehension of my 
seditious demeanor ? Or are you not rather adopting 
the suggestions of my enemies, and lending yourself 
to their unwarranted animosity ? " Pilate disclauus all 
communion with the passions or the prejudices of the 
Jewish rulers : " Am I a Jew f " But Jesus had been 
brought before him, denomiced as a dangerous dis- 
turber of the public peace ; and the Roman governor 
was officially bound to take cognizance of such a 
charge. In the rest of the defence of Christ, the only 
part intelligible to Pilate would be the unanswerable 
appeal to the peaceful conduct of his followers. When 
Jesus asserted that He was a king, yet evidently im 
plied a moral or religious sense in his use of the term, 
Pilate might attribute a vague meaning to his lan- 
guage, from the Stoic axiom, " I am a king when I 
rule myself:"^ and thus give a sense to that which 
otherwise would have sounded in his ears like unin- 
telligible mysticism. His perplexity, however, must 
have been greatly increased, when Jesus, in this peril- 
ous hour, when his life ti*embled as it were on the 
balance, declared that the object of his birth and of 
his life was the establishment of "the truth." — "To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth, Eveiy 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice." That the 
peace of a nation or the life of an individual should 
be endangered on account of the truth or falsehood of 
any system of speculative opinions, was so diamctii- 
cally opposite to the general opinion and feeling of the 
Roman world, that Pilate, either in contemptuous 

^ Ad summam Mtplenfl quo minor Mt Jore, (Utm 
LUmt, hoooratut, pulcher. Kex denique Kgam. 

UoR., Epbt. ii. 1. 106. C wnp. Sat i. B, 12B 

At poeri IndentM, rex erlH, inqoit, 
flIiwtefiwiM.— KpM i 1.G8. 
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mockery or with the merciful design of showing the 
utter harmlcssucss and iusignificauce of such points, 
inquired what lie meant by tnUhj — what truth had to 
do with the present question, with a question of life 
and death, with a capital charge brouglit by tlie na- 
tional council before tlie supreme tribunal. Appar- 
ently despairing, on one side, of bringing Uim, whom 
he seems to have considered a blameless enthusiast, 
to his senses ; on the other, unwilling to attach so 
mucli importance to what appeared to liim in so differ- 
ent a light, — lie wished at once to put an end to the 
pihit^M-n- whole affair. He abruptly left Jesus, and 

dwivors to k >f f 

«ave.iwu«. went out again to the Jewish deputation at 
the gate (now perhaps increased by a greater number 
of the Sanhedrin), and declared his conviction of the 
innocence of Jesus. 

At this unexpected turn, the Sanhedrin burst into a 
cinmorsof furlous clamor ', reiterated their vague, per- 
the accuM.r«. j^^^^g coutradictory, and, to the ears of PUate, 

uninteUi«!;ible or insignificant charges ; and seemed de- 
termined to press the conviction ^vith implacable ani- 
mosity. Pihite turned to Jesus, who had been led out, 
to demand his answer to these charges. Jesus stood 
colh»cteil, but silent ; and the astonishment of Pilate 
was still further heightened. The only accusation 
wliich seemed to bear any meaning imputed to Jesus 
the raising tumultuous meetings of the people through- 
out the country, from Judaja to Galilee.^ This inci- 
dental mention of Galilee, made perhaps with an 
invidious design of awakening in the mind of the 
govcinor the remembrance of the turbulent character 
of that people, suggested to Pilate a course by wlucb 
he might rid himself of the embarrassment and re- 

^ Luke xxiii. 5. 
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sponsibility of this straiigo transaction. It has boeu 
conjectured, not without probability, that the massacre 
of Herod's subjects was the cause of the enmity that 
existed between the tetrarch and the Roman governor. 
Pilate had now an opportunity at once t« avoid an 
occurrence of the same nature, in which he had uo 
desire to be implicated, and to make overtures of rec- 
onciliation to the native sovereign. He was hidifTerent 
about the fate of Jesus, provided he could shake ofif 
all actual concern in his death ; or ho might suppose, 
that Herod, uninfected with tlie inexplicable enmity 
of the chief priests, might be inclined to protect his 
innocent subject.^ 

The fame of Jesus had already excited the curiosity 
of Herod; but his curiosity was rather that jeros««it 
which sought amusement or excitement from ^ """^ 
the powers of an extraordinary wonder-worker, than 
that which looked for information or improvement 
from a wise moral or a divinely commissioned reli 
gious teacher. The circumstances of the interview, 
which probably took place in the presence of the te- 
trarch and his courtiers, and into which none of the 
disciples of Jesus could find their way, are not related. 
The investigation was long ; but Jesus maintained his 
usual unruffled silence, and, at the close of the exam* 
ination, He was sent back to Pilate. By the jMusmnt 
murder of John, Herod had incurred deep »Muit. 
and lasting unpopularity ; he might be unwilling to 
increase his character for cruelty by the same condiict 
towards Jesus, against whom, as he had not the same 
private reasons for requiring his support, he had not 
tlie same bitterness of personal animosity; nor was 
his sovereignty, as has before been observed, endan- 

2 Luke xxiii. 5-12. 
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gered 'u. the same manner u Uiit of tiw oUef priMti, 
by the pn^^resB or JesuB. Herod, tfaereftn«, nugbt 
treat with derision what af^iaared to him a bazmlen 
assumption of royalty, and determine to e6bot, hf 
contempt and contumely, that degradation of Jeina 
in the estimation of the people which hia more omel 
measures In tiie case of John had biled to aooompUih. 
With hjs connivance, therefore, if not nnder-hb in- 
structiouB, his soldiers (periiaps nme of them, M 
those of his father had been, foreignen, ( 
Thracian barbarians) were permitted or e 
every kind of cruel and wantim inmlt Tboy clothed 
tlie Saviour, in mockery of his royal title, in a par[fa 
robe, and so escorted Him back to Pilate ; who, if he 
occupied part of the Herodian, not the Antonia, wu 
close at liand, only in a difierant quarter at the how 
extensive palace. 

The refusal of Herod to take oognixanoe of tiie 
chai^ renewed the embamuament df Pilate ; hot a 
way yet seemed open to extricate himself from bis dif- 
ficulty. Tliere was a custom, that in honor of Um 
gT^at festival, the Passover, a pris(mer ehould be let 
at liberty at the request of the people.* The moltt- 
tudo had already become damoroos for tiieir uunial 
I)rivilege. Among the half-robbete, half-inmrgenta, 
who hod so long infested the prminee erf 
Judffia and the whole of Palestine, then was 
a celebrated bandit, named Barabbas, who, prabaUy 
in some insurrectionary tumult, had been giul^ of 
murder. Of the extent of his crime we are %aarsiit; 
but Pilate, by selecting the worst case, that wllicb the 
people could not but consider the OMMt ctroaiiMi and 

1 Uatt. xxvii. 16-20; Hark IT. 6-11) Luki uO. U-li| Um'wM, 
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offensive to the Roman Grovernmeut, might desire to 
force them, as it were, to demand the release of Jesus. 
Barahbas had been undeniably guilty of those overt 
acts of insubordination which they endeavored to infer 
as necessary consequences of the teaching of Jesus. 

Pilate came forth, therefore, to the outside of his 
PrsBtonum ; and, having declared that neither himself 
nor Herod could discover any real guilt in the prisoner 
who had been brought before them, he apj)ealed to 
them to choose between the condemned insurgent and 
murderer, and the blameless Prophet of Nazareth. 
The high-priests had now wrought the people to mad- 
ness, and had most likely crowded the courts round 
Pilate's quarters with their most zealous and devoted 
partisans. The voice of the governor was drowned 
with an instantaneous burst of acclamation, demand- 
ing the release of Barabbas. Pilate made yet another 
ineffectual attempt to save the life of the innocent 
man. He thought by some punishment, short of death, 
if not to awaken the compassion, to satisfy the ani- 
mosity, of the people.* The person of Jesus was 
given up to the lictors ; and scourging with rods, the 
common Roman punishment for minor offences, was 
inflicted with merciless severity. The soldiers platted 
a crown of thorns, or, as is thought, of some jous 
prickly plant, as it is scarcely conceivable with thomt, 
that life could have endured if the temples tuepeopio. 
had been deeply pierced by a circle of tliorns.^ In 
this pitiable state, Jesus was again led forth, bleeding 
from the scourge, his brow throbbing with the pointed • 

1 Lnke xxiii. 16; John xix. 1-5. 

* ** It would Rcera," says (Irotius, " that the mockery was more intended 
than the pain.** Some snppa^ie the plant, the naba or rudfhi of the Arabiaut, 
— with many umali and sharp spikes, — which would be pamful, bU not aa- 
danger life. — Uattelquijit'B Travela. 

VOL. I. 22 
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orown ; and dressed in the purple robe of mockery, to 
make the lost vaiu apped to Ae oompMsioD, the ho- 
maiiitj, of tlie people. Tlie wild and furioiu criei of 
" Crucify Him ! crucify Bjm 1 " broke out (m all aidea. 
Ill vain Pilate commaiidod them to be die exeoatioiien 
of their owii Beiiteiice, and roaaierted hia ooaviatioii of 
the innocence of Jesus. In rain he aocompaaied hia 
ossei-tiou by tbe siguiGcaut aetum of washing hia 
hands iu tlie public riew, aa if to show that he wonld 
contract no guilt or dflfihmuDt from the hlood of a 
Thaiwpi* blameless man.^ He was answered bj the . 
crucUiimL Bwful imprecation, ** Hia Uood be upon oa, 
and upoa our cbildrea ! " The deputies of tbe Sanhe- 
driu pressed more eameaUy the oaptal charge of Uaa- 
pliomy, — " He bad made himself the Son of God."' 
Tins inexplicable accusation still more shook ttie reao- 
hition of Pilate, who, porh^ at thia instant, was 
fuitber agitated by a message from hia wifb. Qaodia 
Procula (the law wliicb prohibited tbe wirea of tbe 
provincial rulers from accompanying Uli^ husbaods 
intuirHrtoi to thc scEt of tlioir govenuuents now having 
w<A>' fallen iuto disuse) bad been permitted to re- 

side with her husband Pilato in Faleatise.' The stem 
justice of the Romans had guarded by this lav againat 
the baneful effects of female influenoe. In thia iu> 
stance, had Pilate listened to the humaner oouusda of 
his wife, from what a load of guilt would he hare de- 
livered his own conscience and his proriilOBl Aware 
of Uie proceedings, which bad ooouiued Klate during 
tlie whole night, — perhaps m some way better ao- 

I Ubh. xsvii. 34, SB. I Jflhn iIk. T. 

* Milt. xxviL ie-3S. Tbia law bad UIm ial» aq^Mt h At Am if 
Angurtiu) dunne thv reign of 111101111, ft WW opwilr hUfMiHA tbl 
HOtion of Ctedoi in the hhuU^ to put ft BMs itakMj ia a«Nb |M*Ma ■• 
idWt— Tiu-, Asa. iU. B3 
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quainted with the character of Jesus, — she had gone to 
re8t ; but her sleep, her inoruhig slumbers, wheu visions 
were supposed to be more than ordinarily true, were 
disturbed by dreams of the innocence of Jesus, and 
the injustice and inliumanity to which her husband 
might lend his authority. 

The prisoner was withdrawn into the guard-room, 
and Pilate endeavored to obtain some explanation of 
the meaning of this new charge from Jesus himself. 
Ho made no answer ; and Pilate appealed to his fears, 
reminding Him that his life and death depended on tho 
power of the prefect. Jesus replied, that his life was 
only in the power of Divine Providence, by whose per- 
mission alone Pilate enjoyed a temporary authority.* 
But touched, it may seem, by the exertions of Pilate 
to save Him, with all his accustomed gentle- Lwt inter- 
ncss He declares Pilate guiltless of his blood, J«ub. 
in comparison with his betrayers and persecutors 
among his own countrymen. This speech still further 
moved Pilate in favor of Jesus. But the justice and 
the compassion of the Roman gave way at once bo* 
fore the fear of weakening his own interest, or en« 
dangering his own personal safety, with his imperial 
master. He made one effort more to work on the 
implacable people: he was answered with the same 
furious exclamations, and with menaces of more alarm* 
ing import. They accused him of indifference to the 
stability of the imperial power ; " Thou art not Caesar's 
friend;"^ they threatened to report his conduct, in 
thus allowing the title of royalty to be assumed with 
impunity, to the reigning Caesar. Tliat Caesar was 
the dark and jealous Tiberius. Up to this period, the 
Jewish nation, when they had complained of the tyiv 

I John xix. 8-11. ' John xix. 12. 
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anny of their native soTereigns, had ever obtained a 
favorable liearing at Rome. Even against Herod the 
Great, their cliarges had been received; they had 
been admitted to a public audience ; and, though their 
claim to national independence at the death of that 
sovennjrn bad not been allowed, Archelaus had re- 
ceived his government with limited powers, and, on 
the complaint of the people, had been removed from his 
tlirone. In short, the influence of that attachment to 
the Ciesarean family,^ which had obtained for the nation 
distinguished privileges from both Julius and Augustus, 
had not yet been effaced by that character of turbulence 
and insubordination which led to their final ruin. 

In wliat manner such a charge of not being " Gs^ar^s 
friend" might be misrepresented or aggravated, it was 
impossible to conjecture : but the very strangeness of 
the accusation was likely to work on the gloomy and 
suspicious mind of Tiberius; and the frail tenure by 
which Pilate held his favor at Rome is shown by his 
ignominious recall and bauisliment some years aft(3r, 
on the complaint of the Jewish people ; though not, it is 
true, for an act of indiscreet mercy, but one of un- 
necessary cruelty. The latent and suspended decision 
of his chaiacter re-appeared in all its castomary reck- 
lessness. The life of one man, however blameless, 
wa.s not for an instant to be considered, when his own 
advancement, his personal safety, were in peril: his 
sterner nature resumed the ascendant; he mounted 
the tribunal, which was erected on a tessellated pave- 
ment near the Prajtorium,^ and passed the solemn, the 

1 Compare Hist, of the .Tcwf, ii. 48, 

^ I should not notice the strange mistake of the learned Germail, Hii|^, oa 
thifl subject, if it had not iK'en adopted by a clever writer in i popular joamaL 
Ilug has 8upiMxs<.'(l the TuOoarpurov (piTliaps the tessellated) stone pavemeat 
on wJiich i'Uate's tribuual was erected to be the same which waa the 
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irrevocable sentence. It might almost seem, that» in 
bitter mockery, Pilate for the last time demanded, 
"Shall I crucify your king?" — "We have condrmna- 
no king but Caesar " was the answer of the "**" **' •'""• 
chief priests. Pilate yielded up the contest ; the mur- 
derer was commanded to be set at liberty, the Just 
man surrendered to crucifixion. 

The remorseless soldiery were at hand, and insti- 
gated, no doubt, by the influence, by thej^^,^^^ 
bribes, of the Sanhedrin, carried the sentence ^IJlJeJlSd 
into eflect with the most savage and wanton ■^^^'y- 
insults. They dressed Him up in all the mock sem« 
blance of royalty (He had already the purple robe and 
the crown) ; a reed was now placed in his hand for a 
sceptre ; they paid Him their insulting liomage ; struck 
Him with the palms of their hands ; spat upon Him ; 
and then, stripping Him of his splendid attire, dressed 
Him again in his own simple raiment, and led Him out 
to death.^ 

The place of execution was without the gates. This 
was the case in most towns ; and in Jerusalem, wliicli, 
according to tradition, always maintained a kind of 
resemblance to the camp in the wilderness,^ as crimi- 
nal punishments were forbidden to defile the sacred 
precincts, a field beyond the walls was set apart and 
desecrated for this unhallowed purpose.* 

of a remarkable incident mentioned by Joscphuii. During the siege of die 
Temple, a centurion, JulianuA, charged on horeetjack, and forced hi8 way into 
the inner court of the Temple; his horse stepped up on the pavement {XiOo' 
arpuTou), and he fell. It is scarcely credible, that any writer actiuainted 
with Jewish antiquities, or the structure of the Temple, could suppose that 
the Roman governor woold raise his tribunal within the uivioUble precincts 
of the inner court 

1 Man. xxvii. 27-80; Mark xv. 15-20. 

s Mum. XT. 35; 1 Kings xxi. 18; Heb. xiiL 12. ** Extra nrbem, patibn- 
lam.*' — Plautos. See Grotlus. 

* It is carious to trace on what uncertaui grounds rest many oC ^^ox «aka^ 
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Hitherto I have been tempted into some detdl, both 
by tho desire of ascertaining the stale of the publio 
mind and the motives of tlie diflEbrent actors in tliis 
unparalleled transaction, and by the necessity of har- 
monizing the various circumstances related in tiie 
four separate narratives. As we approach the qqiall- 
ing close, I tremble lest the colder process of ex- 
planation should deaden the solemn sad harrowing 
impression of the scene, or weaken the contrast 
between the wild and tumnltnoos uproar of the tri- 
umphant enemies and executioners of the Son of Man^ 
with the deep and unutterable miseiy of the few feith- 
ful adherents who still followed his footsteps ; and, &r 
above all, his own serene, his more than human, com- 
posure, — the dignity of suflforing, which casts so fiur 
into the shade every example of human heroism. Yet 
cirenm- in tlic most tdfling incidents there is so 

■taocef of ths 

eruciflxion. much Ufc and reality, so remarkable an adiie- 
rence to the usages of the time and to the state of 
public feeling, that I cannot but point out the most 
striking of these particulars. For, in &ct, there is no 
suigle circumstance, however minute, which does not 
add to the truth of the whole description, so as to 
stamp it (I have honestly endeavored to consider it 
with the calmest impartiality) with an impression of 
credibility, of certainty, equal to, if not surpassing, 
every event in the history of man. The inaUlitj of 
Jesus (exhausted by a sleepless ni^^t, by the length 

liflhed notions relating to incidents in Uie etity hktoiy of ov fd%|lBB. Hii 
one scruples to speak in the popular bngnaiie of ** The HOI of Cbhrnyi** jift 
there appears no evidence, which b not pnreljr hgaiidaiyi Ibr tha HMrtiM 
that Culvary was on a hill. The notion aroM flrom tha AundM Ui mpni aKk m 
of the word GUffotha (the Place of a SkuU), whicb ww thoi^ to hirtf 
tome resemblance in its form to a human ikiiH; Iwt b li ftr 
derived fii>ro haying been strewn with Uie nmabm «r 
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of the trial, by insults and bodily pain, by the scourg- 
ing and the blows) to bear his own cross (the constant 
practice of condemned criminals) ; ^ the seizure of a 
Cyrenian, from a province more numerously colonized 
by Jews than any other, except Egypt and Babylonia, 
as he was entering the city, and perhaps was known 
to be an adherent of Jesus, to bear the cross ; ^ the 
customary deadening potion of wine and myrrh,* which 
was given to malefactors previous to their execution, 
but which Jesus, aware of its stupefying or intoxica- 
ting effect, and determined to preserve his firmness and 
self-command, but slightly touched with his lips ; the 
title, "the King* of the Jews," in three languages,* 
so strictly in accordance with the public usage of the 
time ; the division and casting lots for his garments 
by the soldiers who executed Him (those who suffered 
the ignominious punishment of the cross being exposed 
entirely naked, or with nothing more than was neces* 
sary for decency),* — all these particulars, as well as 
the instrument of execution, the cross, are in strict 
unison with the well-known practice of Roman crim- 
inal jurisprudence. The execution of the two male- 
factors, one on each side of Jesus, is equally consonant 
with their ordinary administration of justice, particu- 

1 Hence the common term/arq/er. " Patibulum ftsrat per urbcm, dcinde 
affigatur cruci." — Plauti Frag. 
< Mark zv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 

* Matt. xxviL 84; Mark zv. 24. The Rabbins say, wine with fVank!n> 
cense. This potion was given by the Jews out of compassion to criminals. 

* Luke xxiii. 88; John xix. 19, 20. 

* The inscripttons on the palisades which divided the part of the Temple 
court which might be entered by the Gentiles from tliat which was open 
only to the Jews, were written, with the Roman sanction, in three lauguages* 
— Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

* Matt, zxvii. 85; Mark xv. 24; Luke xxiii. 84; John xix. 28 24. Th« 
Jewish modes of execution were by stonmg, strangulation, and decapita* 
tim. 
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larly in this ill-fated province. Fral)a)d7 ftefiirpi un- 
questionably at a later period, Jenualooi was doonwd 
to behold the long line of cro^aee on which her eons 
were left by tlie relentless Roman aathoriti^ to strug- 
gle with slow and agonizing ^eath. 

la other circumstances, the JTowish natu»u|l disc 
acter is equally conspicuous. This iq^iears even in the 
Tbetwo conduct of the malefactprs. Tjie flinatical 
juaiefiictoit. ju(]|jg|Q ^f qj^q^ jj^^ impTobably a follower, 

or infected with the doctrines of t}ie Gmflonite, even 
in his last agony, has strength enou^ to iDSult tb0 
pretender to tlie name of a Messiah who yet has not 
the power to release himself and his feliow-soflkroES 
from deatli. The other, of milder disposition, yet ia 
death, inclines to belieye in Jesus, and, whoa Ha 
returns to assiune his kingdom, would hope to s)uuriB 
m its blessings. To him, Jesus, speaking in the cur- 
rent and therefore intelligible language, promises a|i 
immediate reward : he is to pass at once firoip life to 
happiness, — from the cross to paradise.^ Besides 
this, how striking the triumph of his enenues, as the 
Lord seemed to surrender himself without lesistanoe 
to the growing pangs of death ; the aasemUing, nqfe 
8p«ctaton Only of thc rude and ferocious populace, bi)t 
eutioD. of many of tlie most distinguished rank, the 
members of the Sanhedrin, to behold and to insult the 
last moments of their once redoubted, but mw de- 
spised, adversary ! 

And still every indication of approaching deaili 
seemed more and more to justify their iqeotion I -^ 
still no sign of the mighty, the all-powerftd Messiiih ! 
Their taunting alhisions to his rqyal title; tp )|is JlUa* 
apprehended speech, which rankled in thefar beartSi 

1 Luke xsiO. M-4a. 
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about the demolition and rebuilding of the Temple ; ^ 
to his power of healing others, and restoring life, — a 
power in his own case so manifestly 8usi)ended or lost ; 
the offer to acknowledge Him as the Alessiah, if He 
would come down from the cross in the face of 
day : the still more malignant reproach, that He, who 
had boasted of the peculiar favor of God, was now so 
visibly deserted and abandoned, — the Son of Man, as 
Ho called himself, is left to perish despised and dich 
regarded by God, — all tliis as strikingly accords with 
and illustrates the state of Jewish feeling, as do the 
former circumstances the Roman usages. 

And, amid the whole wild and tumultuous scene, 
there are some quiet gleams of pure Christianity, 
which contrast with and relieve the general darkness 
and horror: not merely the superhuman patience 
with which insult and pain and ignominy are borne ; 
not merely the serene self-command, which shows that 
the senses are not benumbed or deadened by the in- 
tensity of suffering ; but the slight incidental touches 
of gentleness and humanity.^ I cannot but indicate 
the answer to the afflicted women, who stood by the 
way weeping, as Jesus passed on to Calvary, and 
whom He commanded not "to weep for Him," but 
for the deeper sorrows to which tliemselves conduct cf 
or their children were devoted ; the notice of ''**"*• 
the group of his own kindred and followers who atood 
by the cross ; his bequest of the support of his Virgin 
Mother to the beloved disciple;^ above all, that most 
affecting exemplification of his own tenets, the prayer 
for the pardon of his enemies, the palliation of their 
crime from their ignorance of its real enormity,— 

1 Matt xxvii. 89-48; Mark xv. 81, 82; Lake xxiii. 86. 
s Luke zzui. 27-81. i John %ix. *!&-*« . 
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** FUher, foigive them, for thsf know not -wbaX fhef 
do." ^ Yet BO little are the erangeliBtB atnduHU t^ 
effect, that this incident of unrinlled moral aaUimi^, 
evea in the whole life of Obiistf ii bat hri^j, we 
might almost aaj carelenlf, notioed bj St. Lake 
alone. 

" From the sixth hour " (nootidaf), writes the eran- 
taiMut- gclist St. Matthew, ** tfaore mm darkoeea oror 
"•^ all the land unto the ninth hoDr."' **11ie 

whole earth" (the term in the ottier erangeUati) la no 
doubt used according to Jewish idumaeologf, in which 
Palestine, the sacred land, was emphatically the earth. 
This snpernatural gloom •ppean to reeemUe that teN 
rific darkness which precedes an earthqnake. 

For these three hours, Jeaua had bome the exertt- 
ciating anguish .- his human naton be^na to fiul, and 
Ho complains of the baming thirst, the most painful 
but usual aggravation of such a death. A oompas- 
sionato bystander filled a sponge with Tinegar, fixed it 
on a long reed, and was about to lift it to hia lips, 
when the dying Jesus uttered lua last words, — those 
of the twcnty-BGCond Psalm, in which, in the bitter- 
neas of bis heart, David had oomplaiued of the maniftat 
desertion of hia God, who had yielded him iqi to hia 
enemies (the phrase had perhaps been in common nae 
in extreme distress), " Eli, Eli, lamfc sabaohtliaoi T — 
Uy God, my God, wliy hastThoaftaaakaimel' Hw 

to nB. U, tfi Ma sIk. 

Oibbon hu uid, ind tnHj, u i 
praters of th« aacrod writing*, thai " Qm M 
wiwlj •bandoaed." It ilill nuunUlaa III gi 
certun clau, uotwiclutaading Ihat Ha tmlmMcgr hM tbmij bm ■faMil 
^Origen, and its aiilbority i^Bcled Itrn'Vr*'''!**^^ 
tanaiiui* to hjKorical criticinn. 
' IfitI rTTrii tfl : WitV it IHW t Hhi i^i HI n 
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compassionate hand of the man, raising the vinegar, was 
arrested by others, who, a few perhaps in trembling 
cnriosity, but more in bitter mockery, supposing that 
He called not on God (Eli) but on Elias, commanded 
him to wait and see, whetlier, even now, that great and 
certain sign of the Messiah, the appearance of Elijali, 
would at length take place. 

Their barbarous triumph was uninterrupted; and 
He who yet (his followers wore not without some lin- 
gering hope, and the more superstitious of his enemies 
not without some trembling apprehension) might 
awaken to all his terrible and prevailing D^^hof 
majesty, had now manifestly expired.^ The ^•■'"• 
Messiah, the imperishable, the eternal Messiah, had 
quietly yielded up the ghost. V 

Even the dreadful earthquake^ which followed, ^ 
seemed to pass away without appalling the enemies of 
Jesus. The rending of the veil of the Temple from 
the top to the bottom, so strikingly significant of the 
approaching abolition of the local worship, would 
either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed, as 
a natural effect, to the convulsion of the earth. The 
same convulsion would displace the stones which cov- 
ered the ancient tombs, and lay open many of the in- 
numerable rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the 
hills on every side of the city, and expose the dead to 
public view. To the awenstruck and depressed minds 
of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined 
those visionary appearances of the spirits of their de- 
ceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the 
rapid narratives of the evangelists.^ 

1 Luke xxiii. 46. 

' Zetoftdg is the ordinaiy word for an earthquake. 
* This is the probable and consistent view of Michaelis. Those who aa- 
•art a aupematuzml eclipae of the sui iwl on \]Ua tooeX. ^\]\3kV(vQ& vdA. voo!^^ 
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But those terriflo vpfamawfa, w^dA vm idto- 
gether lost on Uie iufatuatod fTfiwi, mn not without 
effect on the leas prqjudioed Boiqui aol^eij: th^ 
secmod to bear the testiinoD j of QeaTOB to tin iniio- 
I conce, to the divine cbrnmiMJon, of the oniaififld Jeni. 
Tlie centurion who guarded flu tpOk^ aooording to St 
Luko, declared aloud hig oonviotion that Jesus vu " ft 
just man ; " according to St. Hktl^ipw, that He WH 
" the Son of God." » 

Secure now, by the ngiUB qurim of dinolatioii, bf 
tJie piercing of hia wde, from wfaidi blood u^ n^bu 
flowed out, that Jesus was aotoallf dead; abd stilk 
Baru or B^^>i 11^ t^^i' Duwt irrelic^pp aoti of loiul^ 
''*™- and wickedness, puoctQtonilj relt^otia (tinoB 
it was a siu to leave the bpdy of fliat blanaleas being 
on tlie cross during one daf ,' whom it bad t)een no sin, 
but rather an act of the highest virtue, 'to nmrdar tin 
da; before), — the Sanhodrin gave their oopseot to • 
wealthy adherent of Jeeus, Joseph, of the town qf 
Ariinathea, to bury the body. The aaaotip^ of Pilate 
was easily obtained : it was taken down from the onm, 
and coueigiied to the sepulchro pfepnred fiy Joseph 
for his own family, but in which do body baid yet bein 
laid.' The sepulchre was at no great ^uta^cB from 

tradilioDt whilfl tlio»e who lnot wMh J m Iu^ «■ Hw ^tnfmtfimt ft MfagJ 
causo), huvDTcr ao timed u In fkct to ba ae kn "■■"■ "-ip r l^> (nan 
tllogcthercoptniT to tbeeonneof naUi^ togatordMfbittt IMuOtftt 
accniintlni;: fbr the ajigiaraDtl; illgfat wnmAm pradasid OB Aa iriad* «f thi 
Jewi, and the total Bilnnce of all oIlMr Urtaij. CsMpan tk* i^tf wmdUm 
note of M. Guiint, on the Utier part of Oft^Wa'a aiimmA dupHB. 

1 Matt.xxTii.B4i Luke jiiiiL IT. LIslittMit HppoaM Ikt ^ii 

iriili llir Ti III Im iinj- 1 li annul lliali [iliiiwifcigj | QntkaytfeH 

a gciirral imprcsainn tbat Jeani wu a upMliir fiatjlg 

> Dent. xxi. 28. The Jan umiUy bnriad nnemad a 
oual/, bul, at tlie requeil of a binll]', woaU pamlt ■ ngiA 
fiwl, JWini Bebyl Saa. 

• UalU xxrii. ST-OT; Ibric XV. tt-ffi biha XSM. 
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the place of execution ; the customary rites were per- 
formed ; the body was wrapped in fine linen, and 
anointed with a mixture of costly spice and myrrh, 
with which the remains of those who were held in 
resiKJct by their kindred were ubually preserved. As 
the sabbath was drawing on, the work was performed 
with the utmost despatch, and Jesus was laid to nsst 
in the grave of his faithfid adherent. 

In that rock-hewn tomb might appear to be buried 
for ever both the fears of his enemies and The religion 
tlie hopes of his followers. Though some »nend. 
rumors of his predictions concerning his resurrection 
had crept abroad, sufficient to awaken the caution of 
the Sanhedrin, and to cause them to seal the outward 
covering of the sepulchre, and, with the approbation of 
Pilate, to station a Roman guard upon the spot ; yet, 
as far as the popular notion of the Messiah, nothing 
could be more entirely and absolutely destructive of 
their hopes than the patient submission of Jesus to in- 
sult, to degradation, to death. However, with some 
of milder nature, his exquisite sufferings might excite 
compassion ; however the sa age and implacable cruelty 
witii which the rulers urged his fate miglit appear 
revolting to the multitude, after their first access of 
religious indignation had passed away, and the i*ccol- 
lection returned to the gentle demeanor and beneficent 
acts of Jesus, — yet the hope of redemption, whatever 
meaning they might attach to the term, whether de- 
liverance fi*om their enemies or the restoration of their 
theocratic government, had set in utter darkness. 
However vague or contradictory tliis notion among 
the difierent sects or classes, with the mass of the ))eo- 
ple, nothing less than an immediate instantaneous re- 
appearance in some appalling or imposing form Cjc^^\l4 
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have reinstated Jesus in his iifjk, jbaem farihg^ pqmlar 
expectation. Without this, his cttreer was finally 
closed, and He would pass awaj at oaoe» as ono of die 
brief wonders of tlie time ; his temporarjr dsims to re- 
spect or attachment refuted altogether by the shame, by 
tlie ignominy, of his death. His ostensible leading ad- 
lioi-ents were men of the humblest origin, and, as yet, 
of no distinguislied ability, men flnom whmn little 
danger could be apprehended, and who mig^t safely 
be treated with contemptuous ne|^ecL No attemj^ 
appears to have been made to secore a single person, 
or to prevent their peaceful retreat to their native Gat 
ilee. Tlie whole religion centred in the penKm of 
Jesus, and in his death was apparently supprossed, 
crushed, extinguished for ever. After a few days, the 
Sanhedrin woiUd dread nothing less than a new die* 
turbance from the same quarter ; and Pilate, as the 
whole affair had passed off without tumult, would 
soon suppress the remonstranoes of Ids cons c i e nee at 
the sacrifice of an innocent life, mnoe the poUio peace 
had been maintained, and no doubt his own popolarity 
with the leading Jews considerably hei|^teiied, at so 
cheap a price. All, tlieu, was at an end: yet, after flie 
death of Christ, commences strictly spealdng^ the his* 
tory of Christianity.. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The BesuirecUon, and fint Promulgation of Christianhj. 

The resurrection of Jesus is the basis of Ghristiauity ; 
it is the groundwork of the Christian doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. Hence- doctrine 

"^ of th« im- 

forward that crreat truth becrins to assume mortauty 
a new character, and to obtam an uifluence 
over the political and social as well as over the indi- 
vidual happiness of man, unknown in the former ages 
of the world.^ It is no longer a feeUe and uncertain 
instinct, nor a remote speculative opinion, obscured 
by the more pressing necessities and cares of the pres- 
ent life, but the universal predominant sentiment, 
constantly present to the thoughts, inwoven with the 
usages, and pervading the whole moral being of man. 
The dim and scattered rays, either of traditionary 
belief, of intuitive feeling, or of philosophic reasoiung, 
were brought as it were to a focus, condensed and 
poured with an inuneasurably stronger, an expanding, 
an all-permeating light upon the human soul.^ What- 

1 Our Saviour aasumes the doctrine of another life as the basis of his doe- 
tiinea, because, in a certain sense, it was already the popular belief among 
the Jews; but it is very diflerent with the apostles, when they address tbt 
hoathen, who formed far the largest part of the converts to Christianity. 

> I have fouud some of these observations, and even expressions, antid- 
pftled by the striking remaiks of Lessing: " Und so ward Christns dm 
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ever its origin, whether in human nature, or the 
aspirations of liii^h-thoughtcd individuals, propagated 
through their followers, or in former revelation, it 
received such an ixpi»l?c tol was so deeply and 
universally niouldea up with the popular mind in all 
orders, that from this period may be dated the true 
era of it.s dominion. If by no means new in its ele- 
mentary principle, it was new in tlie degree and the 
extent to which it began to operate in the affairs of 
men.^ 

suverliL-^sigu praktische Lehrer der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Der ewte m- 
verliu<.oi;^c LolirLT. ZuvcrUuii<ig dua*h seine WeiMagungen, den in ihm 
erfiiilt M-hieiun ; zuverliUsi;; durch die Wundcr die er verrichtete; zuveriiw- 
ei^ (lurch seine ei^iii: Wieilcrbclcbung nach einem Tode, durch den er seine 
lA'hre vt'r>ic<;oIt huttc. I>ororste praktisclie Lehrer. Denn eiu anders ist, 
die Un^t<rblio)ik(.-it d<-r Scele, a\» einc philcMHipIiische Speculation, venuU' 
then, >vuii>dR'u, f^Iuubon; eiii anders seine inncm and aussem HandlungeD 
danijK h cinrirlitcn." — Werke, x. p. 321. 

1 The ino>t remarkable evidence of the extent to which German specula 
tiun has waiiilcrcd away from the lirst principles of Cliristiaiiity is this, — that 
one of the ino<t religious writers, the one who has endeavored with the most 
earnest sincerity to reconniHt religious belief with the philosophy of the times, 
has acttially represented Christianity without, or Hlmost without, the immor- 
tality of the soul; and this the ardent and eloquent translator of Plato! 
Copious ami full on the moral regi;neratiou effected by Christ in this world, 
with the lotlie>t sentinienb^ of the emancipation of tlie human soul from the 
b<>nda;^e of sin by the (iosi>el, Schleierraacher is silent, or almost silent, on 
the redeni]ition from death. He beholds Christ distinctly as brining liKs 
only vagut ly and remotely as bringing immortality, to light. I acknowl- 
edge that I mistrusted the extent of my own acquaintance with the writings 
of Si-hleiennaelur an<l the accuracy with which I had read them (chiefly 
the (ihiubensieiire and some of those sermons which were so highly admired 
atl(eriin): but 1 have found my own conclusions confirmed by an author 
whom 1 eannut su>]>eet to be unacquainted with the writings, or ui^just to th« 
character, of one for whom he entertains the most profound respecL "" So 
gesehah es, (la>> dieter ( JIaubensIehre unter den Hiinden der Begriff des Ueilea 
tsich nu< einem wex-ntlicli jenseitigen in eincm wesentlich dicsseitigen ver- 
wand-lre. . . . Miermit ist nun aber die eigentliche Bedcutung des alten 
Glaubengrun(lsatz«-.«j in der That verlorcn gegangcn. Wo die Aussichtauf eina 
dereinsii^^e, aus dt in dann in Schauen umge^tsten Glauben emporwacb- 
sende Seli^'keit so, wie in Schleiemiacher*s eigener Darstellung In den Uin- 
tergrund tritt, so pinz uur als einc beilniingc, in Bezug auf das Wie gmoi 
nod ;;^ar ])r(>bleinatiiich bleibcnde Folgenmg, ja &8t als ein hon d'oniTft 
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The calm iiiqnirer into the history of human nature, 
as displayed iu the existing records of our EflectAof 
race, if unhappily disinclined to receive the trioe. 
Christian faith as a divine revelation, must neverthe- 
less behold in this point of time the crisis, and in this 
circumstance the governing principle, of the destinies 
of mankind during many centuries of their most active 
and fertile development. A new race of passions was 
introduced hito the political arena, as well as into the 
individual heaii, or rather the natural and universal 
passions were enlisted in the service of more absorbing 
and momentous interests. The fears and hopes by 
which man is governed took a wider range, embracing 
the future life in many respects with as much, or even 
stronger, energy and inlensoneas than the present. 
The stupendous dominion erected by the Church, the 
great characteristic feature of modern history, rested 
almost entirely on this basis; it ruled as possessing 
an inherent power over the destiny of the soul in a 
future world. It differed in this primary principle of 
its authority from the sacerdotal castes of antiquity. 
The latter rested their influence on hereditary claims 
to sujKjriority over the rest of mankind ; and though 
they dealt sometimes, more or less largely, in the 
terrors and ho})es of another state of being, especially 
in defence of their own power and pri\ilcgcs, theii*8 
was a kind of mixed aristocracy of birtli and priest 
craft. But if this new and irresistible power lent 
itself, in certain stages of society, to human ambition, 
and, as a stern and inflexible lictor, bowed down the 

hinziif^eltracht wird: da win! auch demjonipen Bevniastsein welches peine 
dies0eiti^ Befriedigung in dein Glauben an Chrii^tuti gewonnen hat, ofl'eubar 
seine niiicutigste, ja seine einzige Wafl'e p^g^'n alle die ihni die Wahrlieit »oU 
cher BeCriedigiing be»treiten, oder b«>7.weili:hif aus den Ilunden gerlssen." — 
Wei«s4'. Die Kvanjjf li^ih'.' G•.•^d'i^•ht^^ I':iti'1- ii. p. iol. 

Vtll.. J. '^ 
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whole mind of man to the fiunes ckf • ipiritnal tynurny, 
it must be likewise contemplated in ite &r wider and 
more lasting, though perhaps lees imikMung dbaraoter^ 
as the parent of all whidi is purifying, ennobling, 
unselfish, in Christian ciTilisation ; as a prindple of 
every humanizing yirtue which philosophy must ever 
want; of self-sacrifice, to which the patriotism of 
antiquity shrinks into a narrow and national feeling : 
and as introducing a doctrine of equality as sublime 
as it is without danger to the neoessazy gradations 
wliich must exist in human society. Sinoe the jhto- 
mulgation of Christianity, the immortality of the soul^ 
and its inseparable consequence, future rotributtoUy 
have not only been assumed by the legislator as tiie 
basis of all political institutions ; but the general mind 
has been brought into such complete unison wiHi the 
spirit of the laws so founded, that the indindual re- 
pugnance to the principle has been constantly over- 
borne by the general predominant sentiment. In 
some periods, it has seemed to sunive the religioa on 
whicli it was founded. WhereTcr, at all eFonts, 11 
operates upon the individual or social mind, wharerer 
it is even tacitly admitted and assented to by tho 
prevalent feeling of mankind, it must be traoed to 
the profound influence which Ohrii^tianiiiy has, at leasl 
at one time, exercised over the innw nature of man* 
This was the moral revolution which set into actiTitj 
before unprecedented, and endowed with ntalitj tiU 
then unknown, this great ruling agent in flie tustoij 
of the world.^ 
Still, however, as though almost unoonseloas of the 



1 Thu primary blessing of Chrisdatillj hmm tD Mi 
Theology, even ordinaiy religion, has dwelt afangg 
tiona relating to salvation. Bat moi raqsiied to !• 
ioiuiortal souls to be saTed, before di^ hninwi amMS&m hav A^ Vtol li kS 
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future effects of this event, the narratives of the evan- 
gelists, as they approach this crisis in their gtyieofti* 
o\*n as well as in the destinies of man, pre- •^•"8»"*** 
serve their serene and unimpassioned flow. Earn 
follows his own course, with precisely that discrepancy 
which might he expected among inartificial writers 
relating the same event, without any mutual under- 
standing or reference to each other's work, but all 
with tlie same equable and unexalted tone. 

Tlio sabbath passed away without disturbance or 
commotion. The profound quiet which prevailed in 
the crowded capital of Judaea on the seventh day, at 
these times of rigid ceremonial observance, was un-* 
broken by the partisans of Jesus. Yet even the sab* 
bath did not restrain the leading memhers of the 
Sanhedrin from taking the necessary precautions to 
guard the body of their victim : their hostile jealousy, 
as has been before observed, was more alive to the 
predictions of tlie resuri*ection than was the attachment 
of the disciples. To prevent any secret or tumultuous 
attem{)t of the followers to possess themselves of the 
remains of their Master, they caused a seal to be at- 
tached to the stone which formed the door to the 
sepulchral enclosure, and stationed the guard which 
was at their disposal, probably for the preservation 
of the public peace, in the garden around the tomb. 
The guard, l>eing Roman, might exercise their military 
functions on the sacred day. The disciples were no 
doubt restrained by the sanctity of the sabbath, as 
well as by their apprehensions of re-awakening the 
popular indignation, even from approaching the burial- 
place of their Master. The religion of the sabbatli- 
day lulled alike the passions of the rulere, the popular 
tumult, the fears and tlie sorrows of the disciples. 
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It was not till tho early dawn of the fbUoiring mom 
lug ^ that some of die women set out to pay tlie laat 
melancholy honors at the sepulchre. They \mi bouglii 
Thewomeo somo of tiioso preclouB drugs wliich were 
ruehre"'^ uscd for tho presorvation of the remaius of 
the more opulent, on the evening of the crucifixion ; 
and though the body had been anointed and wrapt in 
spices in tho customary manner, previously to tho 
burial, this further mark of respect was strictly accord- 
ing to usQge. But this droumstauoe, thus casually 
mentioned, clearly shown, that the women, at least, 
had no hope whatever of any change which could take 
place as to the body of Jesus.' The party of women 
consisted of Mary of Magdala, a town near (he Lake 
of Tiberias; Mary, tlie wife of Alpheus, mother of 
James and Joses; Joanna, wife of Gliuza, Herod's 
steward ; and Salome, ^^ the motli^r of Zebedee's chil- 
dren." Thoy were all Qalileans, and from the same 
neighborhood; all faitliful attendants on Jesua, and 
related to some of the leading disciples. They set out 
very early ; and as perhaps they liad to meet from 
different quarters, some not imlikely from Bethauy, 



1 Matt xxviii.; Mark xvi.; Lake zzir.; Jolui 

3 In a proluMon of Griesbadi, **D% Ibntibaa wudm Bvaqgalbtai nM At 
i^urrectione Domini narrationea haiwariiit,'* H k «liMrf«d,tlMC tkr •nngal- 
letB »eem to have dwelt on thoee paiticiilar potnts In whidh thij vtn panoB* 
ally concerned. This appears to flumUi a varf timpfe ki^ to tMr Bfifanat 
discrepancies. John, who rccei^-ed hb Sftt tatalllsiBiiM teom May llasda* 
lene, niakeit her the principal pemon in hb namtiTa; whBa lUtthmr, wko^ 
with the rest of the disciples, derived hb inlbtiiMitloB frea tbi ctbar irenw, 
gives their relation, and omits the appeaimnce of J«w to Ibt M^sdalem. 
St. Mark gives a lew additional mlniite partleiilMi; but Ibt MitlTt of St 
Luke is altogether more vague and geneimL He blt edi taselbtf, m a later 
hif^torian, studious of couiprei«ion, the two sepaiate tnanetioBst he aanlbai 
to the women collectively that commanfcatioii of tha latol%aMa to the aa» 
eemblcd liody of the apostles which appean to hara bttt Mida a ip awto^ f 
to two distinct parties; and, disregarding the Older of tiai| ha ifftw tel ■» 
verts to tho visit of St Peter to the aepuldiia. 
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the sun was rising before they reached the garden. 
Before their arrival, the earthquake or atmospheric 
commotion* liad taken place; the tomb had burst 
open ; and the terrified guard had fled to the city. 
Of the sealing of the stone, and the placing of the 
guard, they appear to have been ignorant, as, in the 
most natural manner, they seem suddenly to remember 
the difficulty of removing the ponderous stone which 
closed the sepulchre, and which would require the 
strength of several men to raise it from its place. 
Sepulchres in the East, those at least belonging to 
men of rank and opulence, were formed of an outward 
small court or enclosure, the entrance to which was 
covered by a huge stone ; and within were cells or 
chambers, often hewn in the solid rock, for the deposit 
of the dead. As the women drew near, they saw that 
the stone had been removed, and the first glance into 
the open sepulchre discovered that the body was no 
longer there. At this sight, Mary Magdalene appears 
to have hurried back to the city, to give information to 
Peter and John. These disciples, it may be remem- 
bered, were the only two who followed Jesus to his 
trial ; and it is likely that they were together in some 
part of the city, while the rest were scattered in dif- 
ferent quarters, or perhaps had retired to Bethany. 
During the absence of Mary, the other women made 
a closer ins|)ection ; they entered the inner chamber, 
they saw the grave-clothes lying in an orderly manner, 
the bandage or covering of the head rolled up, and 
placed on one side : this circumstance would appear 
incompatible with the haste of a surreptitious, or the 
carelessness of a violent, removal. To their minds 

1 Xeuffific, a> before remarked, usually means an earthquakei but possibtf 
tuj admit of a wider sense. 
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thus highly excited, and bewfldered wHh astonishment, 
with terror, and with grief, appeared wbat is described 
by the evangelist as **a Tision of angels/' One or 
more beings in human form, seated in the shadowy 
twilight within the sepulchre, and addressing them 
with human voices, told them that their Master had 
risen from the grave, — that He was to gp before them 
into Galilee. They had departed to oommunicato 
these wonderful tidings to the other disdples, before 
the two summoned by Mary Magdalene arrived: of 
Aninior these the younger and more active, John, 
John. outran the older, Peter. But he <mly entered 
the outer chamber, from whenoe he could see tbe state 
in which the grave-clothes were lying ; but, before he 
entered the inner chamber, be awaited the arrival of 
his companion. Peter went in first, and afterwards 
John, who, as he states, not tOl then believed that the 
body had been taken away; for, op to tiiat time, 
the apostles themselves had no thought <» expectation 
of the resurrection.^ These two apostles retomed 
home, leaving Mary Magdalene, wlu), probably wearied 
by her walk to the city and her retom, had not come 
up with them till they had completed flieir eearch. 
The other women, meantime, had fled in haste, and in 
the silence of terror, through the hoetOe dty; and 
until, later in the day, they found the apostles 
bled together, did not unburden fheir hearts of this 
traordinary secret. Mary Magdalene* was kft alone; 

nnta ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ heard nothing: bat, 

jmn^ of on looking down into the sqmlchre, she saw 

^^J^' the same vision which had appeared to the 

others, and was in her torn addrSMod bj 

I John XX. 8, 9: ** For as jet tfac^ knew pot tiM 
iIm again from the dead.** 

» Hark x\i. 9-11; John xx. 11-18 
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the angels ; and it seems that her feelings wore those 
of unmitigated sorrow. She stood near the sepulclirc, 
weeping. To her Jesus then first appeared. So little 
was she prepared for his presence, that she at first 
mistook Him for the person who had the charge of tlie 
garden. Her language is that of grief, because un- 
friendly hands have removed tlie body, and carried 
it away to some luiknown place. Nor was it till He 
again addressed her, that she recognized his familiar 
form and voice. 

The second ^ appearance of Jesus was to tlie other 
party of women, as tliey returned to the city, i^^^.p. 
and perhaps separated to find out the different p*»™«»**"- 
apostles, to whom, when assembled, they related the 
whole of their adventure. Li the mean time, a third 
appearance ^ had taken place to two disciples who had 
made an excursion to Emmaus, a village between 
seven and eight miles from Jerusalem: a fourth to 
the Apostle Peter ; this apparition is not noticed by the 
evangelists ; it rests on the authority of St. Paul.* 
The intelligence of the women had been received witli 
the utmost incredulity by the assembled apostles. The 
arrival of the two disciples from Emmaus, with their 
more particular relation of his conversing with them ; 
his explaining the Scriptures ; his breaking bread with 
tliem, — made a deeper impression. Still mistrust 
seems to have predominated; and when Jesus a|>- 
peared in the chamber, the doors of which had been 
closed from fear lest their meeting should be inter- 
rupted by die hostile rulers, the first sensation was 

1 Matt xxviii. 9, 10. 3 Mark xvi. 12, 13; Lake xxiv. 13-33. 

* It docs not appear poMible that Peter could be one of the disciples near 
Emmans. It vould harmonize the accounts if we could suppose that St. 
Paul (1 Cor. XV. 6) originally dictated KXhra, which was changed for the 
more fiuniliar K^^ 
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terror rather than joy. It was not till Jesuar coilveraed 
with them, and permitted them to asoertain by actual 
touch the identity of his body, that tfaey yielded to 
emotions of gladness. Jesus appeared a second time, 
eight days after ,^ in tlie public assembly of the discd* 
pies, and condescended to remove the doubts of cme 
apostle, who had not been.ppesent at the former meet- 
ing) hy permittuig him to inspect and touch his 
wounds. 

This incredulity of the aposdes, related with so 
iDcmtoiitj ^^^<^^ simplicity, is, Dn many accounts, most 
tfJi^^ST*' remarkable, considering the apparent dis- 
^""^^ tinctnoss with which Jesus i^ypears to have 
predicted both his death and resurrection, and die 
rumor which put the Sanhedrin on their guard against 
any clandestine removal of the body. The key to this 
difficulty is to be sought in the opnions of the time. 
The notion of a resurrection was intimately connected 
with the coming of the Messiah ; but that resurrection 
was of a character very dififorent jQrom the secret, die 
peaceful, the unimposing re-appearance of Jesus after 
his death. It was an integral, an essential part of • 
that splendid vision which represented die Messiah as 
summoning all the fathers of the chosen race fkcm 
their graves to share in the glories of his kingdom.* 
Even aflber the resurrection, the bewildered aposdes 
inquire whether that kingdom, the only soTsnugnty 
of which they yet dreamed, was about to commence.* 
The death of Jesus, notwithstanding lus care to pre- 
pare their minds for that appalling event, took tiiein 
by surprise: they seem to have been stunned and 
confoimded. It had shaken their fidth bj its utfeai 



1 Mark xy\. 14-18; Luke izir. M-4ft; Joka n. IS-M. 
s See Book I. ch. L p. 87. 8Actefi.iL 
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incongruity with their preconceived notions, rather 
than confirmed it by its accordance with his own pre- 
dictions ; and, in this perplexed and darkhng state, 
tlie resurrection came upon thom not less strangely 
at issue with their conceptions of the manner in wliich 
the Messiah would return to the world. When Jesus 
had alluded with more or less prophetic distinctness 
to that event, tlieir minds had, no doubt, reverted to 
their rooted opinions on the subject, and moulded up 
the plain sense of his words with some vague and con- 
fused interpretation framed out of their own traditions ; 
the latter so far predominating, that their memory 
retained scarcely a vestige of the simpler tnith, until 
it was forcibly re-awakened by its complete fulfilment 
in the resurrection of their Lord. 

Excepting among the immediate disciples, the intel- 
ligence of the resurrection remained, it is probable, 
a profound secret ; or, at all events, little more than 
vague and feeble I'lnuors would reach tlie ear of the 
Sanhedrin. For though Christ had taken the first 
step to re-organize his religion, by his solemn commis- 
sion to the apostles at his first appearance in tlieir 
assembly, it was not till after tlie return to Galilee, 
more particularly during one interview near f^^^^^ ^ 
the Lake of Gennesareth, that He invested {JJtT*" 
Peter, and with him the rest of the apostles, "•"'•*• 
with the pastoral charge over his new community. 
For, according to their custom, the Galilean apostles 
had returned to their homes during the interval be- 
tween the Passover and the Pentecost; and there, 
among the former scenes of his beneficent labors, on 
more than one occasion, the living Jesus had appeared, 
and conversed familiarly with them.^ 

1 Matt xxviii. 16-20; John xxi. 1-28. Mark, in hb brief and lummarf 
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Forty days after the cmcifixioii, and tan b)fiire tha 
Aposttaf in Pentecost, the i^MMillaa were again aaaembled 
^*"'*^ at their usual place of resort, in the ndgh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, the vUlago of Bethanj. It waa 
j^^^^^^^ here, on the slope of the Monnt of Olivca, 
that, in the language of St Luke, ''He waa 
]>arted from them ; " '^ He was taken up, and a doud 
received Him out of their aighL"^ 

During the interval between the aaoenaion and the 
day of Pentecost, the apostles of Jeans r^gnlarij per- 
formed their devotions in the Temple ; but they maj 
have been lost and unobserved aaumg the thousands 
who either returned to Jerusalem for the seoond great 
annual festival, or, if from more remote partSi remained. 

Account, omits the joorn^ to Galilee. Lake (sxfr. 40) teem te fciiliii t 
tho contrary, as if he had luown nodUnf of tUa ntnet TUe vme, lie«^ 
ever, may be a kind of contiiiuatioii of Taaa 4f , aad ia aot to ka tak«| 
in this strict sense, so as poeitiTefy to esdoda aa fafeimadkito Jauaqr to 
Galilee. 

1 Neander has closed his Life of CaubtwttkaoaaftmlblaakaarvatlMiaa 
the ascension, to which it has been ofcjaetod, tliat St U^ aloM^ fkwigh to 
two pUces (Goep. xxiv. 60, 51; Ada i. 0-ll)» amitk aa tUa astsaoidtoaiy 
event: *' How could the resnrrectioii of Chiiit kafi katt to tka dhriflsa ika 
groundwork of their belief in everlastiBf liflii if it kad katt agite Mlawii 
by his death? M'ith the death of Ckxii^ tiia fldtk, aqpaoUff to Ua mniaar 
tion and rc-appearance, must again, of necao aily , kava aaik nnj» Gkriat 
would again have appeared to them aa onUnaiy man; tiiak taallif to Bia, 
as the Messiah, would have suiTcred a Tiaknt akack. Epv to Ala Bamar 
could that conviction of the exaltation of Ckriit kava tw ad ittnlf vttkto 
them, which we find expressed in their wrHinga whk ao mook ten and pt^ 
dsion V Though the fact of his asoeaitoi, aa ▼iaible to tka aooaMila witwand 
expressly only by St. Luke, the langoaga of ^t. Joka a oiif ia wi| y kit rmat 
to the Father, the declarations of all tka apoidas oonoanl^f kla traW a lha i to 
heaven [see especially the strong expiairioa of 8t ]Iari^ xvL Ul^H. IL], 
presuppose their conviction of his aaparaatmal aWvatiaa Aopi tiia aprtki 
since the notion of his departure from tkia earti^jr IMi to tlto ah^Hiy bmb> 
ner is thereby altogether excluded. Evan if DOna af tiia apoatoBa VfllHa ktol 
mentioned this visible and real fiict, wa mtgkt kava aafti^ Mopi taa •! 
which tliey say of Christ, that in soma fimn ar otiMf tbaj fniamfatof 4 
pematurd exaltation of Christ ttom tkIa HriUa aatl^jr 
JaoB, p '56. 
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as was customary, in the capital from the F<i8sovor 
to the Pentecost. The election of a new apostle to fill 
the mysterious numl>er of twelve — a numlicr hallowed 
to Jewish feeling as that of the tribes of their ances- 
tors — shows that they now looked upon themselves 
again as a permanent lx)dy, united by a federal prin 
ciple, and destined for some ulterior purpose ; and it 
is possible that they might look with eager hope to 
the feast of Pentecost, the <ielebration of the delivery 
of the Law on Mount Sinai ; ^ the birthday, EieeUon or 
as it were, of tlie religious constitution of ^postie. 
the Jews, as an epoch peculiarly suited for the re- 
organization and reconstruction of the new kingdom 
of the Messiah. 

The Sanhedrin doubtless expected any thing rather 
than the revival of the religion of Jesus. The guards, 
who liad fled from the sepulchre, had been bribed to 
counteract any rumor of the resurrection, by charging 
the disciples with the clandestine removal of the body. 
The city had been restored to peace, as if no extraor- 
dinary event had taken place. The Gulileans, the 
followers of Jesus among the rest, had retired to their 
native province. In the popular estimation, the claims 
of Jesus to the Messiahship were altogether extin- 
guished by his death. The attempt to re-instate Him, 
who had been condemned by the Sanhedrin and cnici- 
fied by the Romans, in public reverence and belief as 
the promised Redeemer, might have appeared a pro- 
ceeding so desperate as could not enter into the most 
enthusiastic mind. The character of the disciples of 
Jesus was as little calculated to awaken apprehension. 
The few richer or more influential persons who had 

^ See thk tnulilionB on the subject in Meuscben, N. T., a Tftlmude illo^ 
Intum, p. 740. 
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boeii inclined to embrace his cause, even during his 
lir«;timc, liiid maintained their obnoxious opinions in 
secret. The ostensible leaders were men of low birth, 
hnniblo occnpationa, deficient education, and — no 
unimportant obj(3ction in the mind of the Jews — 
Caliioans. Never, indeed, was sect so completely cen- 
tred in tlie j)erson of its founder: the whole rested on 
his personal antliority, emanated from his personal 
teaching: and liowever it might be thought that some 
of his sayings might lie treasured in the minds of his 
l)lind and infatuated adherents; however they might 
refuse to abandon the hope that He would appear again, 
as tlie ^[(!ssiali, — all this delusion would gradually 
die away, from the want of any leader qualified to take 
up and maintain a cause so lost and hopeless. Great 
mnst liave l)een tlniir astonishment at the intelligence, 
Ko-apiH-ar- ^^^^^ ^^^^ rcligiou of Jcsus had re-appeared, 
n'li^iimor ^'^ *^ ^^<'^^'5 **^ *^ more attractive form ; that, on 
jisua. ^|j^ feast-day wliich next followed their total 

dispersion, those humble, ignorant, and despised Gali- 
biaiis were making converts by thousands, at the very 
gates, even perhaps within the precincts, of the Temple. 
Tlie more visible circumstances of the miracle which 
took |)lace on tlie day of Pentecost, the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, under tlie appearance of fiery tongues, 
in the j)rivate assembly of the Cliristians, might not 
reach tlieir ears ; but they could not long remain 
ignorant of tliis strange and alarming fact, that these 
uneducated men, apparently re-organized, and acting 
witli tlie most fearless freedom, were familiarly con- 
versing with, and inculcating the belief in the resur- 
rection of Jesns on, strangers from every quarter of 
tlie world, in all their various languages or dialects.^ 

1 Kuiuoel (in loc. Act.) gives a lucid view of the Tariooi Rationaliit waA 
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The Jews whose families had been long doniiciliated 
in tlie different provinces of the Roman and the Par- 
thian dominions, gradually lost, or had never learned, 
the vernacular tongue of Palestine ; they adopted the 
language of the surroundhig people. The original 
sacred Hebrew was understood only by the learned. 
How far, on one side the Greek, on the other the 
Babylonian Ghaldaic, which was nearly allied to the 
vernacular Aramaic, were admitted into the religious 
services of the synagogue, appeara uncertain; but 
the different synagogues in Jerusalem were appropri- 
ated to the different races of Jews. Those from 
Alexandria, from Gyrene, Uie Libertines, descended 
from freed slaves at llome, perhaps therefore speaking 
Latin, the Gilicians and Asiatics, had their separate 
places of assembly:^ so, probably, those who came 
from more remote quarters, where Greek, the univer- 
sal medium of coumiunication in great part of the 
lioman empire, was less known, as in iVrabia, Mesopo 
t4imia, and beyond the Euphrates. 

The scene of this exti-aordinary incident must have 
b(icn some place of general resort, yet scai'cely within 
the Temple, where, though there were many chambers 

Anti-ratiunalist intcqiretations of this miracle. The most inji^iiioufl and 
prolNiMe is that ( yvt it i» diliieult to reconcile it with the lanptage of the 
AcL«) of Neaiidcr and Bunsen: they slightly diflbr. (Sec Christtianity and 
Mankind, I., II.) Every way there are almost ini>umiountable ditKcultics. 
Tiiking the coininon notion, it is certainly remarkable tliut tliere m no men- 
ti<jn of the use of this gift in early Christian history, or even, I believe, in 
tnidition,for the purpose of conversion. In my youthful seal, I attempted to 
prove the conlrar}': my attempt, I confess, was a total tailure. The mention 
of the gift of tongues in Corinth perplexes rather tliau elucidates the diffi- 
culty. It was obviously thought a ver>' secondan* git>, not the extraonliiiar}' 
endowment inferred from the passage in The Acts; and of all places in Greece, 
Corinth, though the resort of commercial strangers from dillerent {wrts of th« 
world, would be that in which this special gill would be least wanted for the 
extension of the religion. 
^ Actsvi. 
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0et apart for instraotion in the Law, and ofher dero* 
Di«>ipiet tional purposes, the ipoetles were nol likdj 
T^pie. to have obtained admittanoe to one of these, 
tongCas. or to havo been permitted to earrj on their 
teaching without interruption. If oonjeotnre mij^t 
bo hazarded, we should yenture to plaoe their honse 
of assembly in one of die streets leading to the Tem- 
ple ; that, perhaps, which, descending the dope of the 
liill, led to the Mount of Olives, and to the Tillage 
of Bethany. The time, tiie third hour, nine in the 
moniiiig, was that of public prayer in the Temple. 
Multitudes, therefore, would throng all the avenues 
to the Temple, and would be arrested <m their way 
by the extraordinary sight of Peter and his oolleagnes 
thus addressing the various classes in their different 
dialects ; asserting openly the resurrection of Jesus ; 
arraigning the injustice of his judicial murder; and 
re-establishing Ids claim to be received aa the Mea- 
siah. 

These submissive, timid, and scattered feUoimB of 
Jesus thus burst upon tlie public attention, suddenly 
invested with courage, endowed* with commanding 
eloquence ; in the very scene of tlieir Master's eniel 
apprehension and execution, asserting his MeaaialH 
ship, in a form as irreconcilable with tlieir own pre- 
conceived notions as with those of the rest of the 
people ; arraigning the rulers, and, by imfdieaticm, 
if not as yet in distinct words, the whole nation, of the 
most heinous act of impiety, as well aa barhariiy,— 
the rejection of the Messiah ; prodaiming the rea ur re e " 
Ppeechof tion and defying investigation. The iriioh 
^^* speech of Peter clashed with the aliu u gsat 
prejudices of tliose who bad so short a time beCnv 
given such fearful evidence of their anioMai^. alid 
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remorselessness. It proclaimed, that " the last days," 
the days of the Messiah, the days of prophecy and 
wouder, had already begun. It placed the Being 
whom but fifty days before they had seen helplessly 
expiring upon tlie cross, far above the pride, almost 
the idol, of the nation. King David. Tlie aslie9 
of the king had long reposed in the tomb, which was 
before their eyes: but the tomb could not confine 
Jesus; death had no power over his remains. Nor 
was his resurrection all : the crucified Jesus was now 
^^on the right hand of Ood':" He had assumed tliat 
last, the highest distinction of the Messiah, — the su« 
perhuman majesty; that intimate relation with the 
Deity, which, however vaguely and indistinctly shad* 
owed out in the Jewish notion of the Messiah, was, 
as it were, the crowning glory, the ultimate height 
to which the devout hopes of the most strongly excited 
of the Jews followed up the promised Redeemer: 
" Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Ciirist." ^ 

Three thousand declared converts were the result 
of this first appeal to the Jewish multitude. The 
religion tlius re-appeared, in a form new, complete, 
and more decidedly hostile to the prevailing creed and 
dominant sentiments of the nation. From this time 
the Christian community assumed its separate and 
organized existence, united by the federal rite of 
baptism ; and the popular mind was deeply impressed 
by the preternatural powers exercised by its leading 
followers. Many of the converts threw their property, 
or part of it, into a .common stock ; now become 
necessary, as the teachers of Gliristianity had to taka 

1 ActiiLSe. 
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up their permanent residenoe in Jerasalem, ftt a 
distance from their homes and the scenes of their 
humble labors. The religion spread, of coarse, with 
the greatest rapidity among the lower orders. Assist- 
aiice in their wants, and protection against the hostil- 
ity, or at least the coldness and estrangement, of the 
powerful and opulent, were necessary to hold together 
the young society. Such was the general ardor that 
many did not hesitate to sell their landed prcqierty, 
the tenure of which, however loosened by time and 
by the successive changes in the political state of the 
country, probably, at this period of the Messiah's 
expected coming, assumed a new value. This, there- 
fore, was no easy triumph over Jewish feeling. Yet 
Common nothiug likc an Esseuian community of 
Mmm^^ity goods cvor appcars to have prevailed in the 
ofgoo(b. Christian Church: sudi a system, however 
favorable to the maintenance of certun usages or 
opinions within a narrow sphere, would have beeo 
fatal to the aggressive and comprehensive spirit of 
Ciiristianity ; the vital and conservative principle of a 
sect, it was inconsistent with an univeAal religion ; 
and we cannot but admire the wisdom which avoided 
a precedent so attractive, as conducing to the immedi- 
ate prosi)erity, yet so dangerous to the ultimatai prog- 
ress, of the religion.^ 

Tlie Sauhedriu at first stood aloof, — whether from 
conduct awe, or miscalculating contempt, or, it is 
saiiiitHirin. possiblc, from internal dissension. It was 
not till they were assailed, as it were, in the heart of 
tlieir own territory, — not till the miracle of healing the 

1 ^loHheini appears to me to bay« iNrmrod dib poliit 
later period, every exhortation to olnuhi^Tiqgi wd 
oliudefl to distinctions of rich and poor In tho ChriMtiMi 

tp'MA t!ii' (••inimiinity of (;Y>odii. 
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lame man near the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (this 
gate opened into the inner court of the Temple, and, 
from the richness of its architecture, had received 
that name), and the public proclamation of the res- 
urrection, in the midst of the assembled worshippers, 
in the second recorded speech of Peter, had secured 
five thousand converts, — that at length the authori- 
ties found it necessary to interfere, and to arrest, if 
possible, tlie rapid progress of the faith. The second 
second speech of tlie apostle ^ was in a some- Peter, 
what more calm and conciliating tone than tlie for- 
mer: it dwelt less on the crime of the crucifixion, 
than on the advantages of belief in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. It did not shrink, indeed, from re-asserting the 
guilt of the death of the Just One ; yet it palliated 
the ignorance through which the people, and even the 
rulers, had rejected Jesus, and stained the city with his 
blood. It called upon them to repent of this national 
crime; and, as if even yet Peter himself was not 
disencumbered of that Jewish notion, it seemed to 
intimate the possibility of an immediate re-appearance 
of Christ,^ to fulfil to the Jewish people all that they 
hoped from this greater than Moses, this accomplisher 
of the sublime promise made to their father Abraham. 
To the Sanhedrin, tlie speech was, no doubt, biLt 
vaguely reported ; but any speech delivered by such 
men, in such a place, and on such a subject, de- 
manded their interference. Obtaining the assistance 
of the commander of the Roman guard, mounted, as 

1 Acts iii. 12-26. 

2 lb. 19, 20, 21 : "The times of refreshing; " when " He shall send Jesus 
Christ, which before was preached unto you; whom the heaven niuKt n^rciva 
until the times of restitution of all things.** This restitution of ail tiling?*, ia 
the common Jewish belief, was to be almost simultaneous with, or to follow 
▼eiy closely, the appearance of the Messiah. 

VOL. I. 24 
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has been e^d, in &e gsUarj leidiBg to tha *y*^*% 
HiQj soizod and imprisoned the KpiMfiaB. Hie next 
morning, tbC7 wore brought up fiir erMniiHtion. Tlie 
boldnesB of tiie i^KMtles, vbo UMitad their doetrinea 
witli calm rosolution, avofred and enfiiroed their bolief 
in tlio resurrection and Mcanahahip of the oruoified 
JoBus, as well as the preeeooQ at the mui who had 
been healed, perplexed the ooonoQ. After a printo 
couforeiice, thoy determined to tij the eCbot of MTere 
tlii-cateimigs, and authoritatiTelf oonmuiided them to 
desist Irum dissemiuatiag their obnounia opmianiL 
The apostles answered bj an ^qieal to a higher 
power : " Whether it be ri^it, in tiie ugfat (J God, 
to hearken unto jou more than onto Ood, judge ye 
For we cannot but spook the things vhioh we ha** 
seen and heard." ' 

A remarkable revolutitHL bad taken place, either ia 
hddi>«a ^^ internal poUtioa of the Sanhedrin, or !a 
ITthl^M^ their prevailing wntimants towarda Chri» 
*'^°' tianity. Up to the death of Jeaoa, the FbaA 

sees were his chief opponents: againat thmr aathni^ 
He seemed chiefly to direct his rebnksa ; and, bj their 
jealous animosity, He was watohed, orinii&ated, and at 
Icugtli p)it to death. Now, in their torn, tte 8add» 
cces ^ take the lead ; either beoanae tlw doptrfne of tha 
rcsurreutiou struck more direotly at flu root flf tfanr 
systum, or, otherwise, because their IMhwiff tmi 
gained a temporary aaoendw^ in the giMit oomieiL 

1 Acta It. 19, 10. 



«ho,it appein Irmu the UMpels and fton JaMphwtijit.^riaa,f %4|f Ih 
vu nul <l(']>o*ed till ■ liter period. TtB hitiljiitollM rf Kf<bii(HiBlS 
tioiK..! ill N. T , « JoKpho, p. 17T] mMn to M th* b^. JiMMMi «• 
Hcuiid liigh-prie*t, or deputy,- but I* nuwd aat,m O* Im4 rfAsft^^te 

wbichtbBiii|;ii-pri«ttaoudwuvBM<bda(lMwto-lMrto(WWtoh It* 
Ktt wtm Uu ououon of tha hIglH|(lMfc 
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But this predominance of the unpopular Sadduccan 
party on the throne of tlio high-priest and in the coun- 
cil, if it increased their danger from the well-knowu 
severity with which that faction administered the law ; 
on the other hand, it powerfully contributed to that 
i*o-action of popular favor, which again overawed tho 
hostile Sanhcdrin.^ This triumph of the apostles over 
their adversaries ; this resolute determination to main- 
tain their cause at all hazards (sanctioned, as it seemed, 
by the manifest approval of the Almighty) ; tho rapid 
increase in their possessions, which enabled them to 
protect all the poorer classes who joined their ranks ; 
tho awful death of Anauias and Sapphira,^ into tho 
circuui8tauces of which their enemies ventured no in- 
quiry ; the miracles of a gentler and more beneficent 
character, which they performed in public; the con- 
course from the neighborhood of Jerusalem to paitako 
in their powers of healing, and to hear their doctrines ; 
the manifest superiority, in short, which Christianity 
was gaining over the established Judaism, — deter- 
mined the Sanhedrin, after a short time, to make 
anotlier effort to suppi-ess their growing power. The 
a{K)stles were seized, and cast ignominiously into the 
common prison. In tho morning, they were sought iu 
vain : tlie doors were found closed, but the prisoners 
had disappeared ; and the dismayed Sanhedrin received 
intelligence that tliey had taken up their customary 
station in the Temple. Even tho Roman officer, de- 
spatched to secure their persons, found it necessary to 
act with caution and gentleness: for the multitude 
were ready to midertake their defence, even against the 

1 **Tbey let tliem go, finding nothing how they might punish them« 
Ucaute of tkepeopte; for all men glorified God for that which was done.** — 
Acta iv. 21. 

S AfiUY. 
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armed soldiery; and stones were always at hand in 

tlie neigliborhood or precincts of the Temple, for any 

Ai>c*»ti,w tumultuary resistance. The apostles, how 

U-tniv the '' , , n t c^ 

saiiiicirin. evcr, pcaccably obeyed the citation of the Sau- 
hedriu ; but tlie language of Peter was now even more 
bold and resolute than before : he openly proclainiL*d, 
in the face of the astonished council, the crucified 
Jesus to be the Prince and the Saviour, and asserted 
the inspiration of himself and his companions by the 
Spirit of God.^ 

Tbe Sadducaic faction were wrought to the highest 
pitch of frenzy ; they were eager to press the capital 
charge. But the Pharisaic party endeavored, not 
without success, to mitigate the sentence. The per- 
petual rivalry of the two sects, and the general leniency 
of tlie Pharisaic administration of the law, may have 
concurred, with the moderation and judgment of tlie 
individual, to induce Gamaliel to interpose 
the weight of his own personal authority 
and that of his party. Gamaliel does not appear, 
hiinsrlf, to have been inclined to Cluistianity : he was 
most likely the same who is distinguished in Jewisli 
tradition as jiresident of the Sanhedrin (though the 
high-priest, being now present, would take the chief 
place), and as the master under whom St. Paul had 
studied the Law. The speech of Gramaliel, with sin- 
gular address, confounded the new sect with those of 
two adventurers, Judas the Galilean and Theudas, 
whose insurrections had excited great expectation, but 
gradually died away. With these, affairs were left 
to take their course ; against their preteusionB God 
had decided by their failure : leave, then, to the same 
mierring Judge the present decision. 

1 Acts V. 82. 
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To this temporizing policy the majority of the coun- 
cil assented, — part probably considering that cither 
the sect would, after all, die away, without establishing 
any permanent influence, or, like some of tliose parties 
mentioned by Gamaliel, run into wild excess, and so 
provoke the Roman Government to suppress them by 
force; others from mere party spirit, to counteract 
the power of the opposite faction ; some from more 
humane principles and kindlier motives ; others from 
perplexity; some, perhaps, from awe, which, though 
it had not yet led to belief, had led to hesitation; 
some from sincere piety, as, in fact, expecting that an 
event of such importance would be decided by some 
manifest interposition, or overruling influence at least, 
of the Almighty, The majority were anxious, from 
these difierent motives, to escape the perilous respon- 
8il)ility of decision. The less violent course was there- 
fore followed. After the apostles had suffered the 
milder punishment of scourging, — a punishment in- 
flicted vrith great frequency among the Jews, yet 
ignomhiious to the sufierer, — the persecution, for the 
present, ceased : tlie apostles again appeared in public ; 
they attended in the Temple : but how long this period 
of security lasted, from the uncertain chronology of 
tlie early Christian history,^ it is impossible to decide. 

1 There is no certain date in the Acts of tlie ApostleSf except that of the 
d<>ath of Herod, A.D. 44, even if that is certain. Nothing can be more c-asj 
than to array against each other the names of the most learned authorities, 
who from the earliest days have labored to build a durable editice out of the 
iii^uflicient materials in their power. Perhaps, from Jerome to l>r. Burton and 
BIr. (jreswell. no two systems agree. The passage in St. Paul (Gal. ii. 1), 
which might 'oe expected to throw light on this difficult subject, Involves it 
in Htill greater intricacy. In the first place, the reading, fourteen years, aa 
Grotius and many others have shown, not without manuscript authority, it 
by no means certain. Then, fh>m whence is this period to be calculated ? — 
from the conversion, with Pearson and many modem writers ; or from the 
first visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem, with others? All is doubtM^c»Q\KaNii^ 
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Tet, as the jealonnea whidi qipMr to Imtc arina in 
tbe infant commuuity TOnld nqnire nuM tfane to 
mature aud grow to a head, I iboold interpoie two ot 
three years between this oollinui with the rathoritiao 
and tlie next, which first imbrued the khI of Jeniaalem 
with the blood of a ChristiaD mirtjr. Nor would the 
peaceful policy adopted throng the aothorit^ of 0» 
maliel have had a Mr trial in • ihorter period uf tune: 
it would scarcely have been orabame at onoe and 
immediately by tJie more vUant porfy. 

Tlie first converts to Chriituuu^ were JowB|I bnt 
of two distinct classes: 1. Tbe u^tm of FdeBtina, 
who Bpoke tbe Syrian dialect, and amoii|f whom pai^ 
haps were included the Jaws fitom the Eaat ; 2. Hie 
Western Jews, who, having been settled in the dit 
fercnt provinces of tlie Roman empire, generally npok» 
Greek. Tliis class may likewiia hare eompnheuded 
proselytes to Judusm. JealoosieB ariwe between tbeae 
two parties. The Greeks oumplained tbat tlie di>- 
tribution of the general oharitaUe fimd was oondoeted 
with partiality ; that th^ ** widows were ncj^eeted.** 
The dispute led to the estaliUahment of a new ocder 
innututioii ■" the community. Hie apoi 
of dwou £j^jQ ^|jg laborious, it might be the ii 
oflico ; and seven disciples, from whoM namis we may 
conjecture that they were choeen from the Graeian 
party, were iuvostod by a solemn oeremony, fiw bnpo- 

conjedqrsl. Ths only plan, thcndbri, k to adairt. Hi ^Mia^ m^mt i% 
some oM ayiiiem. In &c^ ih« cuiUmI p«M cT Ifeavfe* al(l*MM,*i 
year o[ our 8aviour> death, being m im Mrtria m Am tmt, I Arfi 1MB Hit 
lMRumcihiitiohavebtHiA.D.8l. R ow ftww< I *■■ ^ m< Ii iJ i ay 
dalE* Mccurdinft )o my own Tiew, witboat liiiriihg ^r *MiMI h-Al ta«^ 
inthlo whkh I un eonTiitMd UMt lbM« h ■■ aHtiklrai^' 
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sition of hands, as deacons or ministers, with the 
superintendence of the general funds. 

It was m the synagogues of tlie foreign, the African 
and Asiatic Jews, that the success of Stephen, 

AD 84. 

one of these deacons, excited the most violent 
hostility. Tlie indignant people found that not even 
the priesthood was a security against this spreading 
apostasy: many of that order enrolled themselves 
among the disciples of Clirist.^ Whether the execu- 
tion of this first martyr to Christianity was a legal or 
tumultuary proceeding, — whether it was a solemn act 
of the Sanhedrin, the supreme judicial as well as civil 
tribujial of the nation, or an outbreak of popular in- 
dignation and resentment, — the preliminary steps, at 
least, appear to have been conducted with regularity. 
He was formally arraigned before the Sanhedrin of 
blasphemy, as asserting the future destruction of the 
Temple, and the abrogation of the Law. This accu 
sation, although the witnesses are said to have been 
false and suborned, seems to intimate that in those 
Hellenistic congregations Christianity had already as- 
sumed a bolder and more independent tone ; that it 
had thrown aside some of the peculiar character wliich 
adliered to it in the other communities ; that it already 
aspired to lx> an universal, not a national religion ; 
and one destined to survive the local worship in Jeru- 
salem and the abolition of the Mosaic institiites.' 
Whether inflamed by these popular topics of accusa- 
tion, which struck at the vital principles of their reli« 
gious uifluence, or again taking alarm at tlie progress 

» Acts vi. 7. 

* Stephen has been called by flome modern writers the forerunner of St. 
Paat See Keander, Qeschichtc dcr l^flanzung der ChriHtlichon Kirche, 
fb 41 { 1 work which I had not the advk<itage of consulting when this pa,*t of 
tka pnaeot yolume was written. 
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of Christianity, the Pliarisaic party, which we found 
al'tor the resurrection had lost their supremacy in the 
council, appear, from the active concurrence of Saul, 
and from tlio re-awakened hostility of the multitude, 
over wliom the Sadducees had no commanding influ- 
ence, to have re-united themselves to the more violent 
enemies of the faith. The defence of Stephen reca- 
pitulated in bold language the chief points of the 
national liistory, the privileges and the crimes of 
the race of Israel, whicli gradually led to this final 
consunmiation of their impiety and guilt, the rejection 
of the Messiah, the murder of the Just One. It is 
evidently incomplete; it was interrupted by the fury 
of his oi)p()nents, who took fire at his arraigning them, 
not merely of the death of Jesus, but of tliis perpetual 
violation of the Law: " who have received the law by 
the disposition of angels, and have not kept it."^ 
This charge struck directly at the Pharisaic party; 
the populace, even under their control, either aban- 
doned the Christians to their fate, or joined in tlie 
hasty and ruthless vengeance. Tlie murmurs, the 
gestures, of the indignant Sanhedrin, and of others, 
])erhap8, who witnessed the trial, betrayed tlieir impa- 
tience and indignation : they gnashed their teeth ; 
and Stephen, breaking off, or imable to pursue his 
continuous discourse, in a kind of prophetic ecstasy 
declared that at that instant he belicld the Son of Man 
rvath of standing at the right hand of God. Wlietlier 
vvlnlT"^ legal or tumultuary, the execution of Stophen 
(^ I' •>*) ^yr^j^^ conducted witli so mucli attention to 
form, that he was first carried beyond the walls of 
the city ;2 the witnesses, whose office it was to cast the 

* Acts vii. 53. 

> III Olio irotarR-e, it may be roincnibored, tbc multitude was 80 excited M 
to attempt tu i>toiic uur Saviour within the preciuctB of the TempM 
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first stone,^ put off their clothes, and perhaps observed 
the other fonns peculiar to this mode of execution. 
He died as a true follower of Jesus, praying the divine 
mercy upon his barbarous persecutors ; but neither 
the sight of his sufferings, nor the beauty of liis dying 
woixls, allayed the excitement which had now united 
the conflicting parties of the Jews in their common 
league against Christianity. Yet the mere profession 
of Christianity did not necessarily involve any capital 
charge ; or, if it did, the Jews wanted power to carry 
the sentence of death into execution on a general 
scale. Though, therefore, they on this occasion had 
cither deliixjrately ventured, or yielded to a viotent 
impulse of fury, their vengeance in otiier cases was 
confined to those subordinate punishments which were 
left under their jurisdiction, — imprisonment; public 
scourging in the synagogue ; and that which, of course, 
began to lose its terrors as soon as tlie Christians 
formed separate and independent communities, the 
once-awful excommunication.^ 

The martyrdom of Stephen led to the most impor- 
tant results, not merely as first revealing that great 
lesson wliich mankind has been so slow to learn, that 
religious persecution which stops short of extermina- 
tion always advances tlie cause whicli it endeavors to 

1 Deat xvii. 7. 

s Michaelin, followed bj Eichhonif has argued, with considerable plausi- 
bility, that these violent measures would scarcely have bt^en ventured by the 
Jews under the rigorous administration of Pilate. Vitellius, on the other 
hand, by whom IMlate was sent in disgrace to Kome, A.D. 8U, visited Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 87, was received with great honors, and seonu* to have treated the 
Jewish authorities vrith the utmost respect. On these grounds he places this 
persecution as lute as the year 87. Yet the government of Pilate appears to 
have been capriciously, rather than s}*stematically neveru. The iuiinediate 
occasion of liis recall was his tyrannical conduct to the Samaritans. It may 
have been his policy, while his administration was drawing to a close, to 
C4wrt the ruling authorities of the Jews. 
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repress. It showed that Christian faith was stronger 
than death, the last resoi-t of human cruelty. Thence- 
forth its trium[)h was secure. For every death, coura- 
gt^ously, calmly, cheerfully endured, where it appalh4 
one dastard into afK)3ta8y, made, or prejiared tlio 
minds of, a hundred proselytes. To the Jew, ix*ady 
hiiuseli* to lay down his life in defence of his Temple, 
this self-devotion, though an undeniable test of sincer- 
ity in the bjlief of facts of recent occurrence, was less 
extraordinary: to the heathen, it showed a deter- 
mined assurance of immortality, not less new, as 
an active and general principle, than attractive and 
ennobling. 

The more immediate consequences of the persecution 
were no less favorable to the progress of Christianity. 

The Christians were driven out of Jerusalem, where 
the ai)0.stl(3s alone remained firm at their posts. Scat- 
tered througli the whole region, if not beyond the 
precincts of Palestine, they bore with them tlie seed of 
the religion. The most important progress was made 
in Samaria ; but the extent of their success in this 
region, and the opposition they encountered among 
this j)eo|)lc, dec])ly tinged with Oriental opinion, will 
be related in another part of this work. Philip, one 
of the most active of the deacons, made another con- 
vert of rank and importance, — an officer^ who held 
the liighest station and influence with Candace, the 
Queen of the Ethiopians. The name of Candace* was 
the hereditary ai)pellation of the queens of Meroe, as 



ti T 



The wnnl " eunnch " may be here used in its primary sense {eubicMianm) 
without niiy alliisiun to its later meaning; as, according to the strict words 
of the law, a Jewish eunuch was disqualified from appearing at the public 
asscmhiies. 

3 ** Kei^uaro ftcminnm Candncen, quod nomen mnltis Jam aimis ftd rsginai 
traDAiit.*' - • Tliu. vi. 29. Cuuf. Strabo, XTii. p. 1176. Dion Cass. lir. 
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Pharaoh of the older, and Ptolemy of the later, 
Egyptian kings. The Jews had spread in great num- 
bers to that region ; and the return of a person of such 
influence, a declai*ed convert to the new religion, can 
scarcely have been witliout consequences, of which, 
unhappily, wo have no record. 

But far the most important result of the death of 
Stephen was its connection with the conver- 8^„, ^ 
sion of St. Paul. To propagate Christianity '^"•"** 
in the enlightened West, where its most extensive, at 
least most permanent, conquests were to be made ; to 
emancipate it from the trammels of Judaism, — a man 
was wanting of larger and more comprehensive views, 
of higher education, and more liberal accom])lish- 
ments. Such an instrument for its momentoiis scheme 
of benevolence to the luiman race. Divine Providence 
found in Saul of Tarsus. Born in the Grecian and 
commercial town of Tarsus, where he had acquired no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with Grecian letters and 
philosophy; but brought up in the most celebrated 
school of Pharisaic learning, that of Gamaliel, for 
which purpose he had probably resided long in Jeru- 
salem; having inherited, probably from the domicilia- 
tion of his family in Tarsus,^ the valuable privilege 
of Roman citizenship; yet with his Judaism in no 
degree weakened by his Grecian culture, — Saul stood, 
as it were, on the confines of both regions, qualified 
beyond all men to develop a system which should 
unite Jew and Gentile under one more harmonious 
and comprehensive faith. The zeal with which Saul 

1 Compare Stnbo^s account of Tarsns. The natives of this city were r»- 
narkably addicted to philosophical studies; but, in general, travelled and 
settled la foreign countries: OM* avroi avroi ukvovaw avrtidif u?Jju Koi 
Tt^Mfh Ttti MiiiMwre^, kqI TeXttu9errti ^evirevovatv ifdnJCf Kanpxovroi i 
i9li>M.»Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 678. 
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urged on the subsequent persecution eliowed Uiat the 
death of Stephen had made, a^ might hare heen 
expected, no influential imprcssiou u{>on a mind so 
capahle, unless blioded hy zeal, of appreciating its 
m'jral aublimity. Tlie commission from tlie Sanhedrin, , 
to bring in boTo custodj' to Jerusalem such of tlie Jews 
of Damascus a,s had embraced Chrtstianit;, imjilie^ 
tlicir unabated reliance on his fidelity. Tlie national 
confidenuo which invested him in this important office, 
tlie iiahesitating readiness with whicli lie appears to 
have assumed it, in a man of liia apparently severe 
integrity and unshaken sense of duty, imply, iu all: 
ordinary Iniman estimation, tliat lie liad in no dt'grw 
relaxed from that zeal width fndoeed blm to iritneH 
the execution of Stephen, if not vifli Btam tatuhtHJoot 
yet without commisentuHu Bren thm, it tbe nund 
of Paul was in any d^[ree prapuod, hf the nobis 
manner in which Stephen haA endured death, to yield 
to the miraculous interpodtian which occurred on Uie 
road to Damascus, notbing Itas ttiau some ovcurrcTicn 
of the moat extraordinary and uiipi-eccdcnttsd dmrao- 
ter could have arrested m suddenly, and diverted 
so completely from its settled purpose, a mind of so 
much strength, and, faowevM of vivid imagination, to 
all appearance very Bupeiior to popular superstition. 
Saul set forth from JeniBalem, according to the narra- 
tive of tlie Acts, with his mind wrought up to the 
most violent animosity against these ujiostutos from 
the faith of their anoestrav.' He set foi-th, thus 
manifestly inveterate in his prejudices, uiisliakua in 
his ardent attachment to tlio religion of Moses, tlie 
immutability and porpetut^r of which he oinsidei'ed it 

Uie diengileB of Ui* 
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treasonable aud impious to question, with an austere 
and indignant sense of duty ; fully authorized, by the 
direct testimony of tlie Law, to exterminate all rene- 
gades from the severest Judaism. The rulmg Jews 
miuit have heard with the utmost amazement, that the 
persecuting zealot, who had voluntarily demanded 
the commission of the liigh-priest to repress the grow* 
iiig sect of the Christians, had arrived at Damascus, 
bUnded for a time, liumbled ; and that his fu'st step 
had been openly to join Inmself to that party which 
he had tlu*eatened to exterminate. 

The Christians, far from welcoming so distinguislied 
a proselyte, looked on him at first with natural mis- 
trust and suspicion. And although at Damascus this 
jealousy waa speedily allayed by tlie interposition of 
Ananias, a leadbig Christian, to whom his conversion 
had been revealed by a vision, at Jerusalem his 
former hostile violence had made so deep an impres- 
sion, that, three years after his conversion, even the 
apostles stood aloof, and witli reluctance admitted 
a proselyte of such importance, yet whose converaion to 
them still appeared so highly improbable. 

No event in Christian history, from this improba 
bility, as well as its influence on tlie progress of the 
religion, would so demand, if the expression may be 
used, the divine intervention as the conversion of 
St. Paul. Paul was essentially necessary to the 
development of the Christian scheme. Neither the 
self-suggested workings of the imagination, even if 
coincident with some extraordinary but fortuitous 
atmospheric phenomena; nor any worldly notion of 
aggrandizement, as the head of a new aud powerful 
sect; nor that more noble ambition, which might 
anticipate the moral and social blessings of Christian* 



itj, and, once coaodvod, i 
tlio Bclieme for their admwamBn.'t, — fitmiih erm ■ 
plausible tlieory for the total diuga of ■wdi & maof 
at Bucli a time, oiid under lodi oireuinstaooea. Tha 
minute iiivestigatiou of thia miudt4|^tatod qneatkn 
could scarcely be in its plaoe in the jKBaant work; but 
to doubt, in whatever manner It took idaoa, the dinne 
mission of Paul, would be to diioaKl all lurDridantial 
ititerposiUon in the deugn and pnqMgatim nt (Siria- 
tianity. 

Unquestionably it is remarkable hov little eneooN 
agcmout Paul aooms at first to have raoaved from the 
party, to join wliioh he had aaorifioad all hia popularly 
with his countrymen, the bvor of tha anpraae magia- 
trucy, and a cliarge, if of a Mrera and cruel, yet of an 
important character; all, indeed, vhidh hitherto ap* 
pearod the ruling objeota of hia life. Tnafnad of 
assuming at ouce, aa hia atoUtiea and charaoter nught 
Bocni to command, a diatingoiabed plaoe in the new 
community into which he had been reoaTad; inatead 
of being hailed, aa renegadea from the f^^Kiiite fro- 
tion usually are, by a weak and peisemted par^,— 
hia early course is loat in obeenrity. He peaitw 
several years iu exile, aa it were, from both partiea; 
lie emerges by slow degreoa into eminenoa, and baldly 
wins liis way into tlie reluctant omfidenoe oC the. 
Gliristioiis, who, however they m^t at flrat be Bta^• 
tied by tlio improbability of the fret, yet frit aooh 
reliance in tlie power of their Lord and Bedewnar, 
as scarcely we should luve oonceiTed to be i 
by lusting wonder at the oouvenion of anj -at 
iiever. 

Fart of the tliree years whioh (dapaed betwu 
couTcrsiou of Paul and hia first vidt to JervgdHkl 
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passed in Arabia.^ The cause of this retirement into a 
foreign region, and the part of the extensive conn try, 
which was then called Ai*abia, in which he resided, aro 
altogether unknown. It is possible, indeed, that he 
may liave sought refuge from the Jews of Damascus, or 
employed himself in the conversion of the Jews who 
were scattered in great numbei*s in every part of Ai'abia, 
The frontiers of the Arabian king bordered p^ui i^ 
closely on the territory of Damascus, and Paul ^""*' 
may have retired but a short distance from that city. 
During this interval, Arotas, whose hostile intentioutf 
against Herod the Tetrarch of Galilee, the Prefect of 
Syria, Yitellius, had made preparations to repress, had 
the boldness to uivade the Syrian pi*efecture, and to 
seize the important city of Damascus. It is difficult 
to conceive this act of aggression to have been hazarded 
unless at some period of public confusion, such as took 
place at tlie death of Tiberius. According to Joso- 
phus, Yitellius, who had collected a great force to 
invest Petra, the capital of the Arabian king, on the 
first tidings of that event, instantly suspended his 
oi^erations, and withdrew his troops into their winter 
quarters. At all events, at the close of these throe 
years Damascus was in the power of Aretas. The 
Jews, who probably were under the autliority of an 
cthnarch of their own people, obtained sufficient influ- 
ence with the Arabian governor to carry into cfifect 
their designs against the life of Paul.^ His sudden 
apostasy from their cause, his extraordinary powers, 
his ardent zeal, his unexampled success, had wrought 

1 The time of 6t Paul*fl residence in Arabia is generally assumed to have 
been one whole year, and part of the preceding and the following. The 
OLpranion in the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 17, 18) appears to me by M 
means to require this arrangement. 

> AeliiaE.2a. 
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their animosity to this deadly height ; aud Paul was 
with difficiilty withdmwu from their fury by beinj; let 
dowD from tho walls iu a basket, the gates being 
carefully guai'dod by tliB comuiaitd of the Arabian 
governor. 

Among the most distinguished of the first coiiTcrts 
was Barnabas, a uative of Cyprus, who bad coutiib* 
tiled largely from liis posseesions iii that island to tlio 
common fund, aud whose commandhig character aud 
abilities gave him great influence. When Paul, alter 
his escape from Damascus, arrived at Jerusalem, so 
imperfect appears to have been tho correspoudonca 
between the more remote members of the ChrielioiL 
community (possibly from DamaacuH and its ucighhoi^ 
hood having been the seat of war, or liecanse Paul liad 
passftd considerabhs pai-t of tlie thi-eo yeai-s in almost 
total seclusion}, at all events, such wns tho obscurity of 
tlie whole transaction, that no certain intelligeuo9 
of so extraordinary an Qvent as his conversion had 
reached tlic apostolic body, or rather Peter and Jamos, 
tho only apostles then resident iu Jerusalem,^ Burtifr- 
oas alone espoused his cause, removed the tbnid 
Hunpicions of the apostles, and Paul was admitted, 
into tlio reluctant Christian community. As [<ecu> 
liarly skilled in the Greek language, his exertions 
to advatice Christianity wsre particularly addressed to- 
those of tlie Jews to whom Greek was vernacular. 
But a new conspiracy agaui endangering bis life, he w; 
carried away by the care of lus friends to Ca^sarco, 
and thenec proceeded to his native city of Tarsus.' 

About this time, a mora urgent and immedialo dan- 
ivnjwution ger than the progress of Cliristianity occupied 
bjruiiisuu. tliQ mind of the Jewish people. 
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existence of their religion was threatened; for the 
frantic Caligula had issued orders to place his stiitue 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. The historian of the 
Jews must relate the negotiations^ the petitions, the art- 
ful and humane delays interpose! hy the prefect 
Petronius, and all the incidents which show how 
deeply and universally the nation was absorbed by 
tins appalUng subject.^ It caused, no doubt, as it 
were a diversion in favor of the Christians; and 
the temporary peace enjoyed by the churches is attrib- 
uted, with great probability, rather to the fears of 
the Jews for their own religious independence, than 
to the relaxation of their hostility against the Chris- 
tians.^ 

This peace was undisturbed for about tliree years • 
The apostles pursued their office of dissemi- 

A.D. 89-41. 

nating the Gospel in every part of Judaea, 
until Herod Agrippa took possession of the hereditary 
dominions, which had been partly granted by the favor 
of Caligula, and were secured by the gratitude of 
Claudius. Herod Agrippa affected the splendor of his 
grandfather, the first Herod ; but, unlike that monarch, 
he attempted to ingratiate himself with his subjects by 
the strictest profession of Judaism.^ His power appears 
to have been as despotic as that of his ancestor ; and 
at tlie instigation, no doubt, of the leading Jews, ho 
determined to take vigorous measures for the suppres- 
sion of Christianity. James, the brother of d^^^ ©r 
St. John, was the first victim. He appears •'"**'• 
to have been summarily put to death by the military 

1 Jofleph., Ant xriii. 8. Hist, of the Jews, ii. 145, 150. 
t Benson (Ilist of Fint Planting of Christianity) and Laidner take thk 
view. 

* Acta ix. 81. From 89 to 41, the year of Caligula's death. 
« Hist of Jews, ii. 167, 160. 
VOL. I. 25 
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mandate of the king, without any process of the Jewish 
law.^ The Jews rejoiced, no doubt, that the luicoa* 
trolled power of life and deatli was again restored to 
one who assumed the character of a national king. 
Tlu'v were no longer restrained by the caprice, the 
justice, or the humanity of a Roman prefect, who might 
treat their intolerance with contempt or displeasure ; 
and they were encouraged in the hope, that at the same 
great festival, during wliich some years before they 
had extorted the death of Jesus from the reluctant 
Pilate, their new king would more readily lend himself 
to their revenge against his most active and powerful 
follower. Peter was cast into prison, perhaps with the 
intention of putting him to death before the departure 
of Jlerod from the capital. Ho was delivered from his 
bondage by supernatural intervention.* If the author 
of the Acts has preserved the order of time, two other of 
the most important adherents of Christianity ran con- 
siderable danger. The famine, predicted by Agabus at 
Antioch, commenced in Judaea, in the fourtli 

A.D. 44. 

year of Claudius, the last of Herod Agrippa. 
If, then, Barnabas and Paul proceeded to Jerusalem 
on their charitable mission to bear the contributions of 
the Cliristians in Antioch to their poorer brethren in 
Ju(la?a,3 they must have arrived there during the 
height of the persecution. Either they remained in 
concealment, or the extraordinary circumstances of 
the escape of Peter from prison so confounded the 
king and his advisers, notwithstanding their attempt 
to prove the connivance of the guards, to wliich 
the lives of the miserable men were sacrificed, that 

1 niasphomy was tlie only crime of which he could be aocoMd, and stoii- 
in^^ was the ordinary mode of execution for that offence. James was ** cut otf 
hy the sword.*' 

3 \cts xu. 1-23. • Acts xL 80. Hist of the Jawi. 
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for a time the violence of the persecution was bus- 
ponded, and those who would inevitably have been 
its next victims obtained, as it were, a temporary 
respite. 

The death of Herod, during the same year, delivered 
the Christians from their determined enemy. De^th of 
In its terrific and repulsive circumstances, ***'^* 
they could not but behold the hand of their protecting 
God. In this respect alone differ the Jewish and the 
Christian historian, Josephus and the writer of the Acts. 
In the appalling suddenness of his seizure in the midst 
of lus splendor and the impious adulations of his court, 
and in the loathsome nature of the disease, tlieir ac- 
counts fully coincide 
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CHBisnANnT had now ntftde r^id ud extaudTS 
p_M^ pn^rcBS Uiroof^ioat the Jnrlih voiid. n* 
'^'"^ deatliutdreninaotioBofJeiai; theziMof* 
new reli(^ou8 communifj, iriiioh prodaimed flie Son 
of Mary to be the Messiah, taking plaoB <ut a aeaoa m 
public as tbe metropolis, »ad at tint period of the 
geucral concourse of the nataon, — mnst ban been m- 
mored, more or less obsourdj, in the moat remote 
parts of tlie Roman Empire* and eaatirard as fiu: as the 
extreme settlemeiits of the Jews. It the l^igioa noj 
not have been actually enit»aoed if anj of liiaaa 
pilgrims &om tbe more distant prorinoea who h^^wned 
to bo present during the great featiTala, yet ite seeds 
may have bccu already widely scattered. Tbtt diapep- 
aion of the conununity, daring the peneoatton after 
ttie deaUi of Stephen, oairied many lealoos and ardent 
couverts bito tbe adjaoent regions ai Qjria and-Ae 
island of Cyprus. It had obtained a permaaent flstid>- 
lishmeiit at Antioch, the chief city of E^frfa. 
the community grst reoeiTed the distinattrt " 
of Christians. 

ChriBtianity, however, ae yet, was but an expanded 
Judaism: it was preached ly Jews ; it was addi 
to Jews. It was limited, national, exclusire. The 
race of Israel gradually rooognizuig in Je&u>4 of Xa;^ 
reth the promised Messiah; superiuduciug, as it werei' 
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the exquisite purity of CTaiigelic morality upon the 
strict performance of the moral law ; redeemed from 
the sins of their fathers and from their own by Cl^riat ; 
assured of the resuri-ection to eternal life, — tlie cliil- 
dren of Abraham were still, according to the general 
notion, to stand alone and separate from the rest of 
mankind, sole possessors of the divine favor, sole 
inheritors of God's everlasting promises. There can 
L>o no doubt, that most Christians still looked for the 
speedy, if not the immediate, consummation of all 
things ; the Messiah had as yet performed but part of 
his office ; He was to come again, at no distant period, 
to accomplish all which was wanting to the established 
belief in his mission. His visible, his worldly kingdom 
was to commence ; He had passed his ordeal of trial, 
of suffering, and of sacrifice ; the same age, and the 
same people, were to behold Him in his triumph, in 
his glory, and even, some self-deemed and self-named 
Christiaiis would not hesitate to aver, in his revenge. 
At the head of his elect of Israel, He was to assume 
his dominion ; and, if his dominion was to be founded 
upon a still more rigid principle of exclusion than that 
of one favored race, it entered not into the most 
remote expectation that it could be formed on a 
wider plan, unless, perhaps, hi favor of the few who 
should previously have acknowledged the divine legis- 
lation of Moses, and sued for and obtained admission 
among the hereditary descendants of Abraham. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable than to see the horizon of the 
apostles gradually receding, and, instead of 
resting on the borders of tlie Holy Land, euiarge- 
comprehendnig at length the whole world; Tiewnofth* 
barrier after barrier falling down before the 
superior wisdom wliich was infused into their minds ; 
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first the j)rosclytcs of the Gate, the foreign conform 
ists to JudaLsiu, and ere long the Gentiles thoiusclves, 
admitted within the pale; until Christianity stood 
foi'lh, doiuanded the homage, and promised its rewards 
to the faith, of tlie whole human race ; proclaimed 
itself, in language which the world had as yet never 
heard, the one, true, universal religion. 

As an universal religion, aspiring to the complete 
chri-tianity moral conquest of the world, Christianity liad 

an iinivi>i>al , t i • 

rtu-iou. to encounter tliree antagonists, — Judaisuii 
Paganism, and Orientalism. It is my design suc- 
cessively to exhihit the conflict witli these opposing 
forces, its final triumph not without detriment to its 
own native purity and its divine simplicity, from the in- 
tcrworking of the yet unsubdued elements of the 
former systems into the Christian mhid; until each, 
at successive periods, and in different parts of the 
world, formed a modification of Christianity equally 
removed from its unmingled and misuUied original: 
the JudaioChristianity of Palestine, of which the Ebi- 
onilcs appear to have been the last representatives; 
the Platonic Christianity of Alexandria, as, at least at 
this early period, the new religion could coalesce only 
with the sul)liiner and more philosophical principles 
of Paganism ; and, lastly, the Gnostic Christianity of 
the t]ast. 

With Judaism Christianity had to maintain a double 

conllict, — one external, with the Judaism of 

coMiiirtof the leniple, the synagogue, the banhedrm; 

('liii.''ti.iiiity /» 1 • 

^itii.iuvia- a contest of authority on one side, and the 
irr(»pressible spirit of moral and religious 
liberty on the other; of fierce intolerance agitiust the 
■nd.u- stubborn endurance of conscientious faitli; 
toroid. ^|- relentless persecution against the calm 
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and death-despising, or often death-seeking, heroism of 
martyrdom : tlie other, more dangerous and destruc- 
tive, the Judaism of the infant Church ; the old 
prejudices and opinions, which even Christianity could 
not altogether extirpate or correct in the earlier Jewish 
proselytes; the j>eri)etual tendency to contract again 
the expanding circle; the enslavement of Christianity 
to the provisions of the Mosaic Law,* and to the si)irit 
of the antiquated religion of Palestine. Until the 
first steps were taken to throw open the new religion 
to mankind at large ; until Christianity, it may be said 
without disparagement, from a Jewish sect assumed 
the dignity of an independent religion, — even the 
external animosity of Judaism had not reached its 
height. But the successive admission of the prose- 
lytes of the Gate, and at length of the idolatrous 
Gentiles, into an equal participation in the privileges 
of the faith, showed that the breach was altogether 
irreparable. From that period, the two systems stood 
in direct and irreconcilable opposition. To the eye 
of the Jew, the Christian became, from a rebellious 
and heretical son, an irreclaimable apostate ; and, 
to the Ciiristian, the temporary designation of Jesus 
as the Messiah of the Jews was merged in the more 
sublime title, — the Redeemer of the world. 

The same measures rendered the internal conflict 
with the lingering Judaism within the Church more 
violent and desperate. Its dying struggles, as it were, 
to maintain its ground, rent, for some time, the infant 
community with civil divisions. But the predominant 
influx of Gentile converts gradually obtained the as- 
cendency ; Judaism slowly died out in the great body 
of tlic Church ; and the Judaeo-Clu-istian sects in the 
East languished, and at length expired in obscurity. 
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Dirine Prondence had armed flw nUffim of OhtW 
with new powers adapted to tiie ohaage in its ntaatioa 
aiid design, both for resiataooe againit the mora violeiit 
uiiimoBtty which was oxasponted hj iti growing auo- 
CC38, aiid for aggiession upon the ignorance^ tbe'Tice, 
atid tlie miseiy which it was to enlif^ten, to pnrify, or 
to mitigate. Independent of the anpematunl powers 
Dccanionally displayed faj the ^)OStles, the aooeesion 
of two men so higlily fffbed with natoral sUlitiflS, as 
well as witli all the peculiar powers oon&rred on tbs 
r.„,,^ first apostles of Ghriatiani^, the enrolment 
"""^ of Barnabas and Paul In the ^lostolio body 
allowed, that, for the compr^unmre ayatem abont to 
be developed, instnimentfl were wanting of a diSbrent 
charaeter from the liumhle and nninstaniotad peasants 
of Galilee. Howerer oztraordiuary the change wnni^t 
ill tlio minds of the earlier apootles l:^ the spirit ot 
Clii'istiaiiity ; however some i^ them, eqiecdally Peter 
aiiil Jolui, may have extended tbdr hibon ht^oai the 
precincts of Palestine, — yet I^hU appears to haTe ex- 
crciKcd by far tlie greatest influence, not merely in 
tlic conversion of the Gentiles, hot in enuuunpating die 
Cliriiftianity of tlio Jewish oonrerta from the iuTeterato 
infliiciico of their old religion. 
Yet the first step towards the more oomjireheosrra 
HyBtem was mode by Peter. Ssmaria, indeed, 
k'W.'.u had already received the new religion to • 
«".r. great extent ; an innovation upon Jewish pifr 
■hiiv^iiDd judico, remarkable both In itself and its 
results. The most important droamstMioe 
in thiit transaction, the collision with Smon tb* 
maificiaji, will be considered in a fhtoze diqiter,— 
that which describes the conflict oi CbnstiHitj wIA 
Oi'ieiitaliam. The vision (tf Peter, which sasBsd hf 
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the divine sanction to annul the distinction of meats, 
of itself threw down one of those barriers which 
separated the Jews from tl^e rest of mankind.^ Tliis 
sacred usage prohibited, not merely all social inter- 
course, but all close or domestic communication, with 
other races. But the figurative instruction which the 
a|)ostle inferred from this abrogation of all distinction 
between clean and unclean animals was of still greater 
importance. The proselytes of the Gate — that is, 
those heathens who, without submitting to circumci- 
sion, or acknowledging the claims of the whole Law to 
their obedience, had embraced the* main principles of 
Judaism, more particularly the Unity of God — were at 
once admitted into the Christian community. 
Cornelius was, as it were, the representative 
of this class; his admission by the federal rite of 
baptism into tlie Cliristian community, the publio 
sanction of tlie Almighty to this step by " the pouring 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost" upon the Gentiles, 
decided this part of the question.^ Still the admission 

1 Actsx. 11 to 21. 

3 It is disputed whether Cornelias was, in fact, a proselyte of the Gale 
(Sec, on one side, Lord Barriugton*8 Works, vol. i. p. 128, and Benson's His- 
tory of Christianity; on the other, Kuinoel, in loc.) He is called evae^ta 
and i^^wfjievoc rbv Oedv, the usual appellation of proselytes : he bestowed 
alms on the Jewish people; he obser\'ed the Jewish hours of prayer; he waa 
evidently familiar with the Jewish belief in angels, and not unversed in the 
Jewish Scriptures. Yet, on the other hand, the objections are not without 
weight. The whole difficulty appears to rise from not considering how vaguely 
tlie Xvrm of ** proselyte at the Gate " must, from the nature of things have 
been appLed, and the different feelings entertained towards such converts by 
the different classes of the Jews. While the proselytes, properly so called, ~- 
those who were identified with the Jews by circumcision, — were a distinct 
and definite class; the proselytes of the Gate must have comprehended all 
who made the least advances towards Judaism, from those who regularly 
Attended on the ser^nces of the s^'nagogue, and conformed in all respects, 
•zoept dreumcision, with the ceremonial law, down, through the countless 
ahades of opinion, to those who merely admitted the first principle of Jud^ 

,->-the Unity of God; were occasional attendants in the synagogus 
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into Gliristiau'itj was Oir<mg\ Jiidatam. It required uQ 
the iufluciico of tlio a[taBtlc, aud hia distinct assevera- 
tion that he acted by divine commiasioii, to induce the 
Chriatiaua of Jerusalem to admit Ocutiles iuiiMjrfccLly 
Judaizcd, and uninitiated by tlie oatioual rite of cir- 
cumcision into the race of Israel, to a participation in. 
the kingdom of the Messiali. 

To this subject I must, faoworar, xswt, iriMa I iln 
tempt more fully to derek^ 0w Intannl oonflist of 
Clirtstiauity witli Judaism. 

The conversion of Corndlns took plsoe brfbra ttw 
persecution of Herod AgrippK, down to i^<di poriod 
tliis liistory lias traced the extern^ eonfliet maintamed 
by Christianity agaiust the dttodiuuit Judaism. On 
the death of Herod, bis sou Agiipfi* fining ft 
Bute or jQ. educated at Borne, a Boman jBfAc 
'**' the provincial goremieeiit of Jsdaft. "OoB 

prefect ruled almost always with ft Stent, iniutiinai 

uid had only, u it were, ucendad the fint gteps on the Oiradiotd or oanvrp- 
I'on, The more rifpil Jem laobU viiJi jcalaiic}' crco on Ibe FiKuinclwd 
proi^lytc!! ; (he lemiB of admuwot nuni made t» iliflieull «nd rE[HiI>»e u 
pu»uliJc; on tlie im^rfect they looked with iltll grcalsr ntniiidaii, and wrta 
nther jvaloui of commiuucitiag ihvir nxchuire privil»gc«, tb«) engir la 

un diHerent princlplnj thej rout have enuiiing«l the ivlTauvu of intipicnl 
pnnelylest the rynagogim war* upta thnni((huul th> Koiun Empire, aiiJ 
many who, like Ilonoe, "vent t* Hoff," nuy "hare niniiiied to (mj'." 
Af, thcD, liie ChriMian apoatlei ■hqfieNinncnHd thsii laints id the tyn*- 
goKuc of lhGircounliynien,anK>agalt«Aailiitlh<iUKiDhU then troat regular 
habit or aciidvntal curionty, diijn JHptt adilrcsi ilcaUien mindi in evcij 
who only wanted circutDciiiuni 
dlwover Hie enperior nawnalilc- 
fturo the convenion of impcrfi^ 
iva beta lrnpiir<«p'i>>ls; or raibw, 
tin finl prinr.i[de of Judwuotr 
vliiainiTy lo hiii •ilmiukm of 
viu IViini the diwncof Ihn apn^ 
for real tlioiich impertitl pran» 
^Iriu'i-iif Hi. PbbI. 
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with an iron hand, and the gradually increasing tur- 
bulence of the province led to sevcritj ; severity with 
a profligate and tyrannical ruler degenerated into op- 
pression ; until the systematic cruelty of Florus mad- 
dened the nation into the last fatal insurrection. The 
Sanhedrin appear at no time to have possessed suffi- 
cient influence with tlie prefect to be permitted tc 
take violent measures against the Christians. 
With Cuspius Fadus, who had transferred jud*?H, 

A.D. 44. 

the custody of the high-priest's robes into 

the Antonia, they were on no amicable terms. Tibo» 

rius Alexander, an apostate from Judaism, 

was little likely to lend himself to any acts 

of bigotry or persecution. During tlie prefecture of 

Cumanus, the massacre in tlie Temple, the 

A D 48 

sanguinary feuds between the Jews and 
Samaritans, occupied tlie public mind ; it was a period 
of political disorder and confusion, which - continued 
for a considerable time. 

The commencement of the administration of the 
whole province by the corrupt and dissolute 
Felix, the insurrection of Theudas, the re- 
appearance of the sons of the Galilean Judas, the 
incursions of the predatory bands which rose in all 
quarters, would diveit the attention of the ruler from 
a peaceful sect, who, to his apprehension, differed 
from their countrymen only in some harmless specu- 
lative opinions, and in their orderly and quiet conduct. 
If the Christiaus were thus secure in their peaceful- 
ness and obscurity from the hostility of the Roman 
rulers, the native Jewish authorities, gradually more 
and more in collision with their foreign masters, would 
not possess the power of conducting persecution to 
any extent. Instead of influencing the counsels of 



... „v."i:i;ii mc Jt;ws ai 
jii-i, pd,..t J'liccessur, JoLiiitluui 
*" *'•'• iissassiii, ill tho cm[) 
coiiniviuicc, of the llomau gov 
at Runic, Atiaiiiaa rcttiriicd t 
Biimed tlio vacant pontificate; 
period tliat Cliristiaiiity, in tli 
again into conflict with tlio coi 
well as with Uie popular liosti 
decisive iiiterlcreucc of the It 
tection and even the favor alio 
was discovered that lie was not 
tlic insurgent rolthers ; the adjc 
to the tribunal of Felix at Csesa 
weiglit or power was permitte< 
priest or tlic Sanhedrin, and Uje 
ttie religious feelings of the peo 
Tlio details of this rcmarkabli 
maud our notice, in the order ( 
traced the proceedings of Paul i 
ories amimg the Jews bevonil *'■ 
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thence he was summoned by Barnabas to Antioch.' 
Antioch, where the body of believers assumed the 
name of Christians, became, as it were, the headquar- 
ters of tlie foreign operations of Christianity.* Alter 
the mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jeru- Pauianu 
8<'dem during the famine (either about the apwUeA 
time of, or soon after, the Herodian persecution), these 
two distinguished teachers of the Gospel were invested, 
with the divine sanction, in the apostolic office.* 

From this time, St. Paul stands forth as the great 
central figure in the great unfolding drama of the 
conversion of tlie world to Christianity. Of the chosen 
twelve, except Peter and John, some immediately, 
some after a certain time, are altogether lost to historic 
vision : they fade away into the dim page of legend: 
One, indeed, James the brother of John, has been 
cruelly cut off by the hand of Herod. Three, at lease 
two, survive in their writings : James the brother of 
tlie Lord (and there seems no valid reason for aban- 
doning the popular belief), by common consent, as- 
sumed a kind of headship of the Church in Jerusalem ; 
it was he who presided in the councils, and, from his 
conformity to the Jewish Law, received the appellation 
of James the Just, whose death is to be hereafter 
recorded. St. Matthew lives m his Gospel ; but where 
that Gospel was written, in what language originally, 
are questions to which no authoritative answer can be 
given. But it seems to me that it is undoubtedly 
Palestinian. It may have been writton originally in 
Hebrew (Aramaic), for the Christians of Palestine 
and the East, or in Greek, for more general and uni- 
ve^al use; or possibly, as Josephus wrote his His- 
tory, in both languages, — both in Greek and Arauifiio. 

lAcUxi26. aActixL26. SAct8xiii.2. 
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St. Peter himself recedes f 
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St. John, if we may judge by internal evidence, bo- 
came more distinctly Greek, — Asiatic Greek. Tra- 
dition designates Ephesus as the seat of his more 
confined activity (most of these Asiatic churcbes hud 
already been founded by St. Paul), or of his contem- 
plative quiescence, out of which grew the last Gos- 
pel, the crown and consummation of Christian faitli, 
and the three Epistles, the most exquisite and perfect 
expression of Christian love. The Revelations, if, as 
I am disposed to believe, of St. John, belong to an 
earlier period of his life, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

St. Paul alone stands oiit in the fuller light of 
authoritative and documentary history. He is in all 
the great capital cities of the West ; in all the great 
centres of civil, of commercial, and intellectual great- 
ness ; in Antioch, in Ephesus, in Athens, m Corinth, in 
Rome. He is among Barbarians at Lystra, in Galatia, 
in Melita. He is the one active ruling missionary 
of what we may call the foreign operations of the 
Christian Church. 

But these foreign operations of the great Hebrew 
missionary or missionaries were at first altogether 
confined to the Jewish population, which was scattered 
throughout the whole of Syria and Asia Minor. On 
their arrival in a town which they had not visited 
before, they of course sought a hospitable reception 
among their countrymen : the first scene of their labors 
was the synagogue.^ In the island of Cyprus, 
the native country of Barnabas, a consider- ^"** 
able part of the population must have been of Jewish 
descent.^ Both at Salamis at the eastern, and at 

I Ads ziiL 4-lS. 
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muniiy, miist, nevertlieloss, have added great weight, 
by his acknowledged support, to tlie cause of Chris* 
tiauity in Cyprus.^ 

From Cyprus they crossed to the southern shore of 
Asia Muior, lauded at Perga in Pamphylia, j3^,„ 
and passed through the chief cities of that JJVriil** 
region. In the more flourishing towns they ***"**'• 
found a considerable Jewish population ; and the syna 
gogue of the Jews ap|)ears to have been attended by 
great numbers of Gentiles, more or less disposed to 
embrace the tenets of Judaism. Everywhere the more 
rigid Jews met them with fierce and resentful opposi- 
tion ; but among the less bigoted of their countrymen, 
and this more unprejudiced class of proselytes, they 
made great progress. At tlie first considerable city in 
which they appeared, Antioch in Pisidia,^ the address 
of St. Paul to the mingled congregation of Jews and 
proselytes appears at some length. He dwelt on the 
prophesied Messialiship of Jesus, on the resurrection, 
on the forgiveness of sins, unattainable by the Law, 
attauiable through faith in Jesus. The opposition of 
the Jews seems to have been so general, and the favor 
able disposition of their Gentile hearers, proselytes, so 
decided, that the apostles avowedly disclaimed all 
farther connection with the more violent party, and 
united themselves to the Gentile believers. Either 
from the number or the influence of the Jews in this 
Antioch, tlie public interest in that dispute, instead 
of being confined within the synagogue, prevailed 
through the whole city; but the Jews had so much 
weight, especially with some of the women of rank, 

1 Had he thas become altogether Christian, his baptism would assuredly 
have been mentioned bj the sacred writer. 
S Acta xiu. 14-62. 
VOL. z. 2S 
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Jewish synagogue ; an event, whenever their numbers 
were considerable, of common occurrence. To the 
Jew alone, it assumed the appearance of a dangerous 
and formidable apostasy from the religion of his 
ancestors. 

The barrier was now thrown down; but Judaism 
rallied, as it were, for a last efiTort behind its ruins* 
It was now manifest tliat Christianity would j^^y^ ^ 
no longer endure the rigid nationidism of £^*lSuV 
the Jew, who demanded that every proselyte ^'^' ^' 
to his faith should be enrolled as a member of his race. 
Circumcision could no longer be maintained as the seal 
of conversion;^ but still the total abrogation of the 
Mosaic Law, the extinction of all their privileges of 
descent, the substitution of a purely religious for a na- 
tional community, to the Christianized Jew, appeared, 
as it were, a kind of treason against the religious 
majesty of their ancestors. A conference became 
necessary between tlie leaders of the Christian com- 
munity to avert an inevitable collision, which might 
be fatal to the progress of the religion* Already tlie 
peace of the flourishing commimity at Antioch^ had 
been disturbed by some of the more zealous converts 
from Jerusalem, who still asserted the indispensable 
necessity of circumcision. Paul and Barnabas pro- 
ceeded as delegates from the community at Antioch ; 
and what is called^ the Council of Jerusalem, a full 

1 The adherence, even of thoee Jews who might have been expected to be 
less bif^tcd to their institutions, to this distinctive rite of their religion, is 
illoi^trated by many curious particulars in the histoiy. Two foreign princes, 
Aziz, King of Em^a, and Polemo, Ring of Cilicia, submitted to circumcision; 
an indispensable stipulation, in order to obtain in marriage, the former Dru- 
silla, tlie latter Bemice, princesses of the Herodian family. On one occasion 
the alliance of some foreign troops was rejected, unless they would first qual- 
ify themselves in this manner for the distinction of associating with the Jews* 

< Acts XV. 1. 

s It IB not abeolutely certain whether James who presided ia this ais«mSa)k| 
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those with whom they were associated in religious 
worship, as to abstain from those practices which were 
most ofTensive to their habits.^ The partaking of the 
sacrificial feasts in the idolatrous temples was so 
plainly repugnant to the first principles, either of the 
Jewish or the Christian Theism, as to be altogether 
irreconcilable with the professed opinions of a prose* 
Ijto to either. The using things strangled, and bloody 
for food, appears to have been the most revolting to 
Jewish feeling ; and perhaps, among the dietetic 
regnilations of the Mosaic Law, none, in a southern 
climate, was more conducive to health. The Inst 
article in this celebrated decree was a moral prohibi- 
tion, but, not improbably, directed more particularly 
af^inst the dissolute rites of those Syrian and Ajsiatic 
religions in which prostitution formed an essential 
part, and which prevailed to a great extent in the 
countries bordering upon Palestine.* 

The second journey' of Paul brought him more 
immediately into contact with Paganism, g^^^^^ 
Tliough, no doubt, in every city there were Jf"S!ui[ 
resident Jews with whom he took up his ^•^•^• 

1 The reason tmigned for these regalationfi appears to inrer, that as vet 
the Chri9tians, in general, met in the same places of religious asiteniblnge 
witli the Jews: at least, this view gives a clear and simple sense to a much- 
contested passage. These provisions were necessary because the Mosaic Law 
woA universally read and from immemorial osage in the nynagngiies. The 
direct violation of its most vital principles by any of those who jfiined in the 
common worship would be incongruous, and, of course, highly oflen.«iive to 
tlie iiiore zealous Mosaists. 

^ It should be remembered that as yet Christianity had only spread into 
countries where this religious Tlopveia chiefly prevailed, into Syria and Cy- 
prus. Of the first we may form a fair notion from Luciun*s Treatise I)e 
l)iik Syrii, and the Daphne of Antioch had, no doubt, already obtained its 
ToLiptuous celebrity'; the latter, particularly Paphos, can re(]uhre no illustm- 
tkm. Bentle3-*8 ingenious reading of Xoioeta, swine's flesh, wants tlie India 
pensable authority of manuscripts* 

• Acta XYi. 1 to xviii. 22 
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zation, the predominant element in her superiority 
over the more barbarous and unenlightened quarters 
of the world. At Philippi, the Jews, being few in 
number, appear only to have had a Proscucha, a 
smaller plaee of public worship, as usual, near the 
sea-side ; at Thessalonica, they were more numerous, 
and had a synagogue ; ^ at Berea, they appear likewise 
to have formed a flourishing community; even at 
Athens, the Jews had made many proselytes. Corinth, 
a new colony of settlers from all quarters, a central 
mercantile mart, through which passed a great part 
of the conunerce between the East and West, offered 
a still more eligible residence for the Jews, who, no 
doubt, had already become traders to a considerable 
extent.^ Their numbers had been lately increased by 
their expulsion from Rome, under the Emperor Clau- 
dius.* This edict is attributed by Suetonius to the 

^ Acts xvii. 1. Thessalonica is a city where the Jews have perhaps re- 
sided for a longer period, in confiiderable numbers, than in any othcT, at least 
in Europe. When the Jews fled from Christian persecution to the raihlor 
oppression of the Turks, vast numbers settled at Thessalonica. — Hist Jt;wSf 
iii. 838. Yon Hammer states the present population of Thessalonica ( SaIouI- 
chi) at 16,000 Greeks, 12,000 Jews, and 50,000 Turks. — Osmanische Go 
Bchichte, i. 442. 

3 Corinth, since its demolition by Mummius,had lain in ruins till the time 
of Julius Ciesar, who established a colony on its site. From the ndvanta^es 
of its situation, the connecting link, as it were, between Italy, the north of 
Greece, and Asia, it grew up rapidly to all its former wealth and splendor. 

* The manner in which this event is related by the epigrammatic biogra- 
pher, even the mistakes in his account, are remarkably chamcteriatic: " Ju- 
daKts, Chresto duce, assidue tumultuantes Koma expulit.** The confusion 
between the religion and its founder, and the substitution of the word C/i/ij- 
<M, a good man, which would bear an iutelllgible sense to a Heathen, fot 
Christoi (the anointed), which would only convey a distinct notion to a Jew, 
illuitrate the state of things. **Cum perperam Chrestianus p'onuntiatur a 
robis (nam nee nominis est certa notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigni* 
Ute compoeitom est." — Tert., Apolog. c. 8. *' Sed exponenda h^Jus nominis 
fitio est propter ignorantlum errorem, qui eum hnmutnti liter& Chrestum 
•olent dicere.** — Lact, Inr*. 4, 7, 6. 
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Prom Corinth^ Paul returned by sea to CaBBarea,^ 
and from thence to Antioch. 

The third journey of St. Paul* belongs still more 
exclusively to the conflict of Christianity Thw 
with Paganism. At Ephesus* alone, where of S3, 
he arrived after a circuit through Phrygia and Galatia, 
lie encoiuitered some wandering wonder-working sons 
of a certain Sceva, a Jew, who attempted to imitate 
the miraculous cures which he wrought. The failure 
of the exorcism which they endeavored to perform by 
the name of Jesus, and which only increased the 
violence of the lunatic, made a deep impression on 
the whole Jewish population. His circuit tlirough 
Macedonia, Greece, back to Philippi, down the ^gean 
to Miletus, by Cos, Rhodes, Patara to Tyre, and 
thence to Caesarea, brought him again near to Jeru- 
salem, where he had determined to appear at the 
feast of Pentecost. Notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his friends, and the prophetic denuncia- 
tion of his imprisonment by a certain Agabus, he 
adhered to his resolution of confronting the whole 

1 From Corinth, after he had been rejoined hy Silas (Silvanus) and Timo- 
thciw, wait most probably written the First Kpistle to the ThcMalonians. 
This Kpistle m ftill of alliL«ions to his recent jonmey. On his arrival at Ath- 
ens, he had sent back Tirootheus to ascertain the state of the infant church. 
Subi<equc*nt1y it appears that the more Jewish opinion of the immediate re- 
apearancc of the Messiah to judgment had i^aincd great ground in the com- 
munity. It is slightly alluded to in the First Kpistle, v. 2, 8. The aecond 
8eenL<i to have been written expressly to counteract this notion. 

3 I make no observation on the vow made at Cenchrea, as I follow the 
natural construction of the words. The Vulgate, St. Chrysostom, and many 
more commentators, attribute the vow, whatever it was, to Aquila, not to 
Paul. 

There is great doubt as to the authenticity of the clause, ver. 21 (" I must 
hy all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem **). Those who sup- 
pose it to be genuine explain the 6va(iac in the next verse, as going up to 
Jerusalem; but, on the whole, I am inclined to doubt any such visit 

• Acta xviiL 28 ; zxi. 0. « Acts xviU. 24. 
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ihem a vow, a deliberate acknowledgment, not merely 
of respect for, but of zeal beyond, the Law.^ His 
person, however, was too well known to the Asiatic 
Jews not to be recognized; a sudden outcry was 
raised against him ; he was charged with having vio- 
lated the sanctity of tlie holy precincts by introducing 
an uncircumcised stranger, Trophimus, an Ephcsian, 
with whom he had been familiarly conversing in the 
city, within those pillars, or palisades, which, in 
the three predominant languages of the time, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, forbade the advance of any 
who were not of pure Jewish descent. Ho was 
dragged out, no doubt, into the court of the Gentiles ; 
the doors closed ; and but for the prompt interference 
of the Roman guard, which was always mounted, 
particularly during the days of festival, he would have 
fallen a victim to the popular fury. For, while the un- 
converted Jews would pursue his life with implacable 
indignation, he could, at best, expect no assistance from 
the Jewish Ciiristians. The interposition Apprehen- 
of the Roman commander in Jerusalem was ^aui. 
called forth, rather to suppress a dangerous riot, than 
to rescue an innocent victim from the tumultuous 
violence of the populace. 

Lysias at first supposed Paul to be one of tlio in- 
surgent chieftains who had disturbed the public peace 
during the whole administration of Felix. His fears 
identified him with a Jew of Egyptian birth, who, a 
short time before, had appeared on the Mount of 
Olives at the head of above thirty thousand fanatic 
followers; and, though his partisans were scattered 
by the decisive measures of Felix, had contrived to 
make his escape.' The impression that his insurrec^ 

^ ActB xzL 17-26. s Uist of Jews, u. 17L 
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lictors, engaged iii scourgiug him, recoiled in terror. 
The respect of Lysias himself for his prisoner i*ose to 
more than its former height; for, havhig himself 
purchased this valuable privilege at a high price, ono 
who had inherited the same right appeai*ed an im}K>r- 
tant personage in his estimation. 

The next morning, the Sanhedrhi was convened, 
and Paul was again brought into the Temple, to the 
Gazith, the chamber wliere the Sanhedi*in held its 
judicial meetings. Ananias presided in the assembly 
as high-priest, an office which he possessed rather 
by usurpation than by legitimate authority, p^ui b«foi« 
After the tumults between the Samaritans <ij^* 
and the Jews, during the admmistration of Gumanus, 
Ananias had, as was before briefly stated, been sent 
as a prisoner to Rome, to answer for tlie charges 
against his nation.^ After two years, he had been 
released by the interest of Agrippa, and allowed to 
return to Jerusalem. In the mean time, the higli- 
priesthood had been filled by Jonathan, who was 
murdered by assassins in the Temple, employed, or at 
least connived at, by the governor.^ Ananias appears 
to have resumed the vacant authority, until the ap- 
pointment of Ismael, son of Fabi, by Agripj)a.3 Ana- 
nias was of the Sadducaic party, a man harsli, venal, 
and ambitious. Faction most probably ran very high 
in the national council. I am inclined to suppose, 
from the favorable expressions of Josephus, that the 
murdered Jonathan was of the Pharisaic sect; and 
his recent death, and the usurpation of the office by 
Ananias, would incline the Pharisaic faction to resisi 
all measures proposed by their adversaries. 

^ Joseph., Ant. xx. 6, 2. * Joeeph., zx. 8, & 

• A.D. 66. Ju8cph., Ant xx. 8, 8. 
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trate of the nation from the same ignoble fate. A 
conspiracy was formed by some of these fanatic zealots 
against the life of Paid ; but the plot being discovered 
by one of his relatives, a sister's son, he was sent 
under a strong guard to CaBsarea, the residence of 
the Roman provincial governor, the dissolute and 
tyrannical Felix. 

The Sanhedrin pursued their hated adversary to the 
tribunal of the governor; but with Felix paniMntto 
they possessed no commanding influence. A broSSt'b^ 
hired orator, whom from his name we may **" *"^ 
conjecture to have been a Roman, employed perhaps 
according to the usage, which provided that all legal 
proceedings should be conducted in the Latin lan- 
guage, appeared as their advocate before the tribunal.^ 
But the defence of Paul against the charge of sedition, 
of innovation, and the profanation of the Temple, was 
equally successful with Felix, who was well acquainted 
with the Jewish character, and by no means disposed 
to lend himself to tlieir passions and animosities. 
The charge, therefore, was dismissed. Paul, though 
not set at liberty, was allowed free intercourse with 
his Christian brethren. Felix himself even conde 
scended to hear, and heard not witliout emotion, the 
high moral doctrines of St. Paul, which were so much 
at variance with his unjust and adulterous life. But 
it was not so much the virtue as the rapacity of Felix 
which thus inclined him to look with favor upon the 
apostle; knowing probably the profuse liberality of 
the Christians, and their zealous attachment to their 
teacher, he expected that the liberty of Paul would 
be purchased at any price he might demand. For the 
last two years, therefore, of the administration of 

1 AcU xzir. 1-26. 
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Tlie jouiiger Agrippa had now returned from Rome, 
where he had resided during his minority. He had 
succeeded to part only of his father's dominions ; he 
was in possession of the Asmonean palace at Jerusa- 
lem, and had the right of appointing the high-priest, 
which he exercised apparently with all the capricious 
despotism of a Roman governor. He appeared in 
great pomp at Gassarea, with his sister Bernice, on a 
visit to Pestus. The Roman governor seems to have 
consulted him, as a man of moderation and knowledge 
of the Jewish Law, upon the case of Paul, p^^, before 
The apostle was summoned before him. Tlie ^^"pp^- 
defence of Paul made a strong impression upon 
Agrippa, who, though not a convert, was probably 
from that time favorably disposed to Christianity. The 
appeal of Paul to the emperor was irrevocable by an 
inferior authority ; whether he would have preferred 
remaining in Judaea, after an acquittal from Fcstus, 
and perhaps under the protection of Agrippa, or 
whether to liis own mind Rome offered a more noble 
and promising field for his Christian zeal, Paul, setting 
forth on his voyage, left probably for ever pauiwnt 
the land of his forefathers, — that land be- "^ *'^'"*'- 
yond all others inhospitable to the religion of Christ, 
— that land which Paul, perhaps almost alone of Jew- 
ish descent, had ceased to consider the one narrow 
portion of the habitable world, which the love of the 
Universal Father had sanctified as the chosen dwell- 
ing of his people, as the future seat of dominion, glory, 
and bliss. 

The great object of Jewish animosity had escaped 

the hostility of the Sanhedrim but an opportunity 

Boon occurred of wreaking their baffled vengeance on 

Muocner victim, far Ijss obnoxious to the general fccl- 
vOL. 1. 27 
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fiegesippus,^ we feel that we are passing from the 
clear and pellucid air of the apostolic history into 
the misty atmosphere of legend. I would willingly 
attempt to disentangle the more probable circumstances 
of this impressive story from the embellishments of 
later invention ; but it happens that its more striking 
and picturesque incidents are precisely the least credi- 
ble. After withdrawing every particular inconsistent* 
either with the character or usages of the time, little 
remains but the simple facts that James was so highly 
esteemed in Jerusalem as to have received the appel 
latioii of the Just (a title, it would seem, clearly of 

^ This naintive of Hegesippus has undergone the searching criticism of 
Scaliger in Chron. Euseb. and Le Clerc, His^t. Eccles. and Ars Critica: it has 
been feebly defended by Petavius, and zealously by Tillemont. Ileinichen, 
the recent editor of Eusebius, seeius desirous to trace some vestiges of truth. 
In the^e early forgeries, it b interesting and important to ascertain, not only 
the truth or falsehood of the traditions themselves, but the design and the 
authors of such pious frauds. This legend seems imagined in a spirit of 
Christian asceticism, endeavoring to conform itself to Jewish usage, of which, 
nevertheless, it betra^'s remarkable ignorance. It attributes to the Christian 
bishop the Nazaritish abstinence from the time of his birth, not only from 
wine, but, in the spirit of Buddhism, from ever}' thing which bad life: the 
self-denial of the luxury of anointment with oil, with a monkish abhorrence 
of ablutions, — a practice positively commanded in the Law, and from which 
no Jew abstained. It gives him the power of entering the Holy Place at all 
times, — a practice utterly in opposition to the vital principles of Judaism, as 
he could not have been of the race of Levi. It describes his kneeling till his 
knees were as hard as those of a camel, — anotlier indication of the growing 
spirit of monkery'. I may add the injudicious introduction of the ^^scribei 
and Phari}<ees," in language borrowed from the Gospel, as the authors of his 
fate; which, according to the more probable account of Josephus, and the 
change in the state of feeling in Jerusalem, was solely to be attributed to 
the Sudducees. The final improbability is the leading to the piunade of the 
Temple (a circumstance obviously borrowed frtmi our Lord's temptation) a 
man who had been for years the acknowledged head of the Christian com- 
munity in Jerusalem, that he might publicly dissuade the people from 
believing in Christ ; still further, his burial, after such a death, within the 
walls of the city, and close to the Temple : all these incongruities indicate a 
period at which Christianity had begun to degenerate into aso^ticism, and 
liad been so long estranged from Judaism as to be ignorant of ita real 
character and osaxes. 
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Ji3wish origin) ; that he perished during this short 
period of the sanguinary admiuistration of Ananus,— 
possibly was thrown down in a tumult from the pre- 
cipitous walls of the Temple, ivherc a more merciful 
persecutor put an end to his sufferings with a fuller's 
cliii); fnially, that these cruel proceedings of Ananus 
were contemplated with abhorrence by the more mod- 
erate, probably by the whole Pharasaic party: his 
degradation from the supreme office was demanded, 
and hailed with satisfaction by the predominant senti- 
ment of the people. 

But the days of Jewish persecution were drawing 
to a close. Even religious animosity was sub- 
dued in the collision of still fiercer passions. 
A darker and more absorbing interest, the fate of the 
nation in the imminent, the inevitable conflict with 
the arms of Rome, occupied the Jewisli mmd in every 
quarter of the world. In Palestine, it mingled personal 
apprehensions, and either a trembling sense of the m- 
security of life, or a desperate determination to risk 
life itself ft)r liberty, with the more appalling anticipa- 
tions of the national destiny, of the total extinction 
of the Ileaven-ordained polity, the ruin of the city of 
yion, and the Temple of God. To the feix>cious and 
fauatieal party, who gradually assumed the ascendency, 
Clnistianity would bo obnoxious, as secluding its 
pcacelul followers from all participation in tlie hopes, 
the crimes, or what, in a worldly sense, might have 
been, not unjustly, considered the glories of the insur- 
rection. Still, to what<5vcr dangers or trials they were 
exposed, these were the desultory and casual attacks 
of individual hostility, rather than the systematic and 
determined perseention of one ruling party. Nor, per- 
haps, were the Clmstians looked upon with the same 
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animosity as many of the more eminent and influen- 
tial of the Jews, who vainly attempted to allay the 
wild ferment. A general ti'adition, preserved by 
Eusebius, intimates that the Oliristiau community, 
especially forewarned by Providence, left Jerusalem 
before the formation of the siege, and took refuge in 
the town of Pella, in the Transjordanic province. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the same course was pursued by 
most of the higher order, who could escape in time from 
the sword of the Zealot or the Idumean. Rabbinical 
tradition dates from the same period the flight of the 
Sanhediin from the capital : its first place of refuge, 
without the walls of Jerusalem, was Jafna (Jamnia), 
from whence it passed to other cities, until its final 
settlement in Tiberias.^ 

The Jewish war, the final desolation of the national 
polity, the destruction of the city, and the demolition 
of tlie Temple, were events which could not but influ- 
ence the progress of Christianity to a far greater ex- 
tent than by merely depriving the Jews of the power 
to persecute under a legal form. While the 
Christian beheld in all these unexampled efleetorthe 
horrors the accomplishment of predictions meuon 
uttered by his Lord, the lass infatuated among 
the Jews could not be ignorant that such predictions 
prevailed among the Christians. However the pru- 
dence of the latter might shrink from exasperating the 
more violent party by the open promulgation of such 
dispiriting and ill-omened auguries, they must have 
transpired among those who were hesitating between 
tlie two parties, and powerfully tended to tlirow that 
fluctuating mass into the preponderating scale of 
Christianity. With some of tlie Jews, no doubt, the 

I Hilt of JewB, iL 408. 
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party, or yielded themselves to the desperate infatua- 
tion of Judaism, the breach between the Jew and the 
Christian became more wide and irreparable. The 
prouder and more obstmate Jew sternly wrapped him- 
self up in his sullen isolation : his aversion from the 
rest of mankind, under the sense of galling oppres- 
sion and of disappointed pride, settled into hard iios- 
tility. That which those of less fanatic Judaism found 
in Christianity, he sought in a stronger attachment to 
his own distinctive ceremonial ; in a more passionate 
and deep-rooted conviction of his own prerogative, as 
of the elect people of Gk)d. He surrendered himself, 
a willing captive, to the new priestly dominion, that 
of the Rabbins, which enslaved his whole life to a sys- 
tem of minute ordinances ; he rejoiced in the riveting 
and multiplying those bonds, which had been burst by 
Christianity, but which he wore as the badge of hopes 
Btill to be fulfilled, of glories which were at length to 
compensate for his present humiliation. 

This more complete alienation between the Jew and 
the Christian tended to weaken that internal spirit of 
Judaism, which, nevertheless, was eradicated with the 
utmost difficulty, and indeed has perpetually revived 
within the bosom of Clmstianity under another name. 
Down to the destruction of Jerusalem, Palestine, or 
rather Jerusalem itself, was at once the centre and the 
Bource of this predominant influence. In foreign 
countries, as I shall presently explain, the irrepeala- 
ble and eternal sanctity of the Mosaic Law was the 
repressive power which was continually struggling 
against the expansive force of Christianity. In Jeru- 
salem, this power was the holiness of the Temple ; and 
therefore, with the fall of the Temple, this strongest 
bond, H'ith which the heart of the Jewish Christian 
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was riveted to liis old relipon, at once burst asiin ier. 
To him the practice of his Lord and the apostles had 
sconi'id to confirm the inalienable local sanctity of this 
''chosen dwelling" of God; and, while it yet stood 
in all its undi^graded splendor, to the Christian of 
Jerusalem it was almost impossible fully to admit the 
fust principle of Christianity, that the Universal 
rather is worshipped in any part of his created uni- 
verse with equal advantage. One mark by which the 
Jewish race was designated as the great religious caste 
of mankind was thus for ever abolished. The syna- 
go<z:ue had no reverential dignity, no old and sacred 
majesty, to the mind of the convert, beyond his own 
fMjually humble and unimposing place of devotion. 
JhMice, even before the destruction of the Temple, this 
f<M4ing depended upon the peculiar circumstances of 
the individual convert. 

Thou<^h, even among the foreign Jews, the respect 
for the Temple was maintained by traditionary rever- 
ence ; though the impost for its maintenance was 
regularly levied and willingly paid by the race of Israel 
in every part of the Roman empire; and occasional 
visits to the capital at the periods of tlie great festivals 
revived in many the old sacred impressions, — still, 
according to the universal principles of human nature, 
tlie more remote the residence, and the less fre- 
quent the impression of the Temple services upon the 
henses, the weaker became this first conservative prin- 
ci])lc of Jewish feeling. 

J3ut there remained another element of that exclu- 
jf «i*ii at- siveness, which was the primary principle of 
tothiUw. tlie existmg Judaism, — that exclusiveness 
which, limiting the divine favor to a certain race, would 
scarcely believe that foreign branches could be en* 
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grafted into the parent stock, even though incorporated 
with it; and still obstinately resisted the notion, that 
Gentiles, without becoming Jews, could share in the 
blessings of the promised Messiah ; or, in their stal^ 
of uncircumcision, or at least of insuboi'dination to 
the Mosaic ordinances, become heirs of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

What the Temple was to the inhabitant of Jerusar 
lem, the Law was to the worshipper in the 
synagogue. As early, no doubt, as tlie pres- 
ent time, the book of the Law was the one great sa- 
cred object in every religious edifice of the Jews in 
all parts of the world. It was deposited in a kind of 
ark ; it was placed in that part of the synagogue 
wliich represented the Holy of Holies ; it was brought 
forth with solemn reverence by the "angel" of the 
assembly ; it was heard as an " oracle of God " from 
the sanctuary. The whole Rabbinical supremacy 
rested on their privilege as interpreters of the Law; 
and tradition, though, in fact, it assumed a co-orduiate 
authority, yet veiled its pretensions under the humbler 
cliaracter of an exposition, a supplementary comment, 
on the Heaven-enacted code. If we re-ascend, in our 
History, towards the period in which Christianity first 
opened its pale to the Gentiles, we shall find that this 
was the prevailing power by which the internal Judaism 
maintained its conflict with purer and more liberal 
Christianity within its own sphere. Even at Autioch, 
the Christian community had been in danger from this 
principle of separation ; tlie Jewish converts, jealous 
of all encroachment upon the Law, had drawn off 
and insulated themselves from those of the Gentiles.^ 

1 It is difficult to decide whether this dispute took place before or after 
A* decree of the assembly iix Jerusalem. PUmck, in his Geschichte dea 
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pied bj a mingled population.^ Tlie descendants of 
the Gaulish invaders, from whom the region derived 
its name, retained, to a late period, vestiges of their 
original race, in the Celtic dialect ; and probably gr^at 
numbers of Jews had settled in these quar- _ 

^ The 

ters. Paul had twice visited the country, JJ^]^ 
and his Epistle was written at no long period jJJJSSi 
after his second visit. But, even in that SJISSi"^ 
short interval, Judaism had revived its pre- ^^^^^ 
tensions. The adversaries of Paul had even 
gone so far as to disclaim him as an apostle of Ghris- 
tiauity; and before he vindicates the essential inde- 
pendence of the new faith, and declares the Jewish 
Law to have been only a temporary institution,^ de- 
signed, during a dark and barbarous period of human 
society, to keep alive the first principles of true re- 
ligion, he has to assert his own divine appointment as 
a delegated teacher of Giiristianity.^ 

The Epistle to the Romans* enters with more full 
and elaborate argument into the same momentous 
question. The history of the Roman community is 
most remarkable. It grew up in silence, founded by 
some unknown teachers,^ probably of those who were 

^ I decline the controveny concerning the place and time at which tha 
different Epintles were written : I shall give only the result, not the process, 
of my investigationa. This to the Galatians I suppose to have been written 
during St. Paul's first visit to Ephesus (Acts xix.). 

* Gal. iii. 19. • Gal. i. 1, 2. 

* This Epistle, there seems no doubt, was written ftom Corinth, during 
8t Paul's second residence in that city. 

* The foundation of the Church of Rome by either St. Peter or St. Paul 
is utterly irreconcilable with any reasonable view of the apostolic history. 
Among Koman-Catholic writers, Count Stolberg abandons this point, and 
carries St. Peter to Rome for the first time at the commencement of Nero's 
reign. The account in the Acts seems to be so far absolutely conclusive. 
Many Protestants of the highest learning are as unwilling to reject the 
general tradition of St Peter's residence in Rome. This question will reenr 
•o another occasion. Aa to St Paul, th« llnl dA\\«t ^1 XSoSck m^tiAd^ >^ 



present in Jerusalem at the fint pn h liw t too of Oliri» 
tianity by the apoaUes. Daring the reign Oi OluidioB, 
it liad made so much progreu M to exdte opea tumnlti 
and disseusious anumg the Jewish population of 
Rome : tliese aDimoeitieB rose to moh a height, that 
tlie atteutioQ of the goremment wu uoused, aud 
both parties expelled from the taty. With kkuo of 
these exiles, Aquila and Frisdlla, St. Paal,-u we 
have seen, formed an intimate oonneotitm daring his 
first visit to Corinth : from them he reo^red informa- 
tion of the extraordinary progreas of tlie fiuth in 
Rome. The Jews seem qaiotljT to hare exept hack to 
their old quarters, when tba rigor with which the 
imperial edict was at first exeonted, had inaeuuUy 
relaxed ; and from tJieae penona, on their return to 
tho capital, aud most likely from other Boman Ghria- 
tians, who may hare taken refnge in Corinth,* or in 
other cities where Paul had founded Christian ooai- 
iDuuities, the first, or at least the mtm porfbct, knowl- 
edge of the higlior Christiani^i taught by the Apoatls 
of the Gentiles, would be conveyed to Borne. So 
complete, indeed, does he appeal to oondder the fint 
establishment of Christianity in Borne, that be m^dy 
proposes to take that dty in his way to a mora remote 
region, — that of Spain.* The manner in vliioh lie 

pMidve evidence ttwt the fbundalioB at Ike CknA h Bmm wm hmg ft^ 
riouH 10 hii vi^il to [ha western mettopoUe of UM vM. 

1 It would ippeer probeUe, that the §itwJiw€ pMt (f Oa CfetUiH aa» 
munity took refuge with AqoUe aod Fltenta,lm CvfaA B« As ■!%»■ 
lug port of Cenchree. 

I The views of Piul on M iwaot* ■ inTfaHi m Bfik, at m oriv ■ 
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recounts, in the last chapter, the names of the more 
distinguished Roman converts, implies, both that the 
community was numerous, and that tlie name of Paul 
was held in high estimation by its leading members. 
It is evident that Clu'istianity had advanced already 
beyond the Jewish population, and tlie question of 
necessary conformity to the Mosaic Law was strongly 
agitated. It is therefore the main scope of this cele- 
brated Epistle to annul for ever this claim of the 
Mosaic Law to a perpetual authority, to show Chris- 
tianity as a part of the providential design in the moral 
history of man ; while Judaism was but a tem{H)rary 
institution, unequal to, as it was unintended for, tiie 
great end of revealing the immortality of mankind, 
altogether repealed by this more wide and universal 
system, which comprehends, in its beneficent purix>se3 
of redemption, the whole human race. 

Closely allied with this main clement of Judaism, 
which struggled so obstinately against the Christianity 
of St. Paul, was the notion of the approach- Bcikf in the 
ing end of the world, the final consummation "Kriil"^ 
of all tlungs in the second coming of the **"'***' 
Messiah. It has been shown how essential and inte- 
gral a part of the Jewish belief in the Messiah was 
this expectation of the ultimate completion of his mis- 
sion in the dissolution of the world, and the restoration 
of a paradisiacal state, in which the descendants of 
Abraham were to receive their destined inheritance. 
To many of the Jewish believers, the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus were but (if the expression be war- 
ranted) the first acts of the great drama, which was 
hastening onward to its immediate close. Tliey liad 
bowed in mysterious wonder before the incongruity of 
the life and sufferings of Jesus with the preconceived 
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appearance of the " Great One," but ez])e<:ted their 
present disappointment to be almost instantly compen* 
sated by the appalling grandeur of the second coming 
of Christ. If, besides their descent from Abraham, 
and their reverence for the Law of Moses, faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah was likewise necessary to secure 
their title to their |>eculiar inheritance, yet that faith 
was speedily to receive its reward ; and the original 
Jewisli conception of the Messiah, though put to this 
severe trial, though its completion was thus postponed, 
remained in full possession of the mind, and seemed 
to gather strength and depth of coloring from the con- 
stant state of high-wrought agitation in which it kept 
the whole moral being. This appears to have been 
the last Jewish illusion from which the minds of the 
apostles themselves were disenchanted ; and there can 
be no doubt, both that many of the early Christians 
almost hourly expected the finul dissolution of the 
world, and that this opinion awed many timid believers 
into the profession of Christianity, and kept them in 
trembling subjection to its authority. The ambiguous 
prudictioiis of Christ himself, in which the destruction 
of the Jewish polity, and the ruin of the city and 
Temple, were shadowed forth under images of more 
remote and universal import; the language of the 
apostles, so liable to misinterpretation, that thoy were 
obliged publicly to correct the erroneous conclusions 
of their hearers,^ — seemed to countenance an opinion 
so (lisj)aragi ng to the real glory of Christianity, which 
was only to attain its object, after a slow contest of 
many eenturies, perhaps of ages, with the evil of hu- 
man nature. AVherever Christianity made its way 
into a mind dee{)ly impregnated with Judaism^ the 

1 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. 2 Peter iJL 4, 8. 
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moral character of the Messiah had still to maintain a 
strong contest with the temporal ; and, though experi- 
ence yearly showed that the commencement of this 
visible kingdom was but more remote, at least the first 
generation of Christians passed away, before the mar 
jority had attained to more sober expectations. And^ 
at every period of more than ordinary religious excite 
ment, a millennial, or at least a reign partaking of a 
temporal character, has been announced, as on the eve 
of its commencement ; the Christian mind has retro- 
graded towards that state of Jewish error which pre- 
yailed about the time of Christ's coming.^ 

As Christianity advanced m all other quarters of the 
world, its proselytes were in far larger pro- 
portion of Gentile than of Jewish descent. Judaism and 
The Synagogue and the Church became more ^' 

and more distinct, till they stood opposed in irrecon- 
cilable hostility. The Jews shrunk back into their 
stem seclusion, while the Christians were literally 
spreading in every quarter through the population of 
the empire. From this total suspension of mtercourse, 
Judaism gradually died away within the Christian 
Dale ; time and experience corrected some of the more 
inveterate prejudices ; new elements came into action. 
The Grecian philosophy, and at a later period influ- 

1 Compare the strange Rabbinical notion of the fertility of the earth 
daring the millennial reign of Christ, given by Irenaeus as an actual propho<7 
of our Lord: ** Venient dies in quibus vineie nascentur, singuls decern milUa 
palmitum habentes, et in un& palmite decern millia brachiorum, et in nno vero 
bracbio dena millia flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia 
botrorum, et in unoquoque botro dena millia acinorum; et unumquodque 
acinum expressum, dabit viginti quinque metretas Vini ; et cum apprehendet 
mliquifl sanctorum botmmi alius clamabit, — Botrus ego melior sura, me 
■ume, et per me Dominum benedic." These chapters of Irensus show the 
danger to which pure and spiritual Christianity was exposed from this gnMi 
and carnal Judaizlng spirit. Irensus (ch. 86) positively denies that any of 
these images can be taUen in an aUegorical sense. — De ficres. r. c. 88. 
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encos Btill mora advene to ttnt of Judiim, w^^dl 
with the prevailing Chiutiaiu^. A Und of ktent 
Judaism has, however, onutandf ItuAed Tittda tbi 
bosom of the Church. Daring tbe diibr »gem of 
Christianitf , its sterner qnrit, hmnoauang with flw 
more barbarous state of the Ohriatian ndnd, led to a 
frequent and it^udidoos appeal to the Old TartanMirt. 
Practically, the great prinoqile of Jadiism, that the 
Law, as emanating from Divine Wiadom, must be of 
eternal obligation, was admitted hf ooofliotiiig partiaa ; 
tlie books of Moses and the Goipel vere appealed to 
stis of equal autliority ; while the great (dufaoteristie 
of tlie old religion — its oxdnttvenees, ito reatrietioa of 
the divine blessings within a uanow and vidble pele 
— was too mucli iu aooordaaee bot^ witti pride and 
superstition, not to re-assent its ancoeat donunion. 
The sacerdotal and the eectariaa spirit had an equal 
tendency to draw a wider or a mora narrow line t^ 
domarcatiou around that which, in Jewish langoage, 
they pronounced to be the " Isiael " of God ; and to 
substitute some other criterion of Ghriatianitj fiir that 
exquisite perfection of piety, that mblimity of virtue, 
in disposition, in thought, and in act, whidi was the 
one true tost of Christian exoellonce. 

In Palestine, as the external oonfliot with Judaim 
was longest and most violent, to the IntMsal inflimnee 
of the old religion was latest obliterated. But, irtwa 
this separation at length took place, it was even mora 
oumplete and decided than in any ottier coontriea. In 
Jcrnsalem, the Christiaiui wera perhapa Btill oa&ML 
and submitted to be called, Naiarenea, whOe die 
appcllatiou wliicli liod been assumed at Antioch wu 
their common designation in all other parte of tta 
world. The Christian oonunuuityof JonuilaBk^Ml 
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had taken refuge at Pclla, boro with them their una- 
bated reverence for the Law. But insensibly the 
power of that reverence decayed; and on the foun- 
dation of the new colony of ^lia by the Emperor 
Hadrian, after the defeat of Barchochab and the second 
total demolition of the city, the larger part having 
nominated a man of Gentile birth, Marcus, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
as their bishop, settled in the new city, and ^ J«™«*^'"»- 
thus proclaimed their final and total separation from 
their Jewish ancestors.^ For not only must they have 
disclaimed all Jewish connection, to be permitted to 
take up their residence in the new colony, the veiy 
approach to which was watched by Roman outposts, 
and prohibited to every Jew under the severest penal- 
ties, but even the old Jewish feelings must have been 
utterly extinct. For what Jew, even if he had passed 
under the image of a swine which was erected in 
mockery over the Bethlehem Gate, would not have 
shrunk in horror at beholding the Hill of Moriali 
polluted by a Pagan temple, and the worship of 
Heathen deities profaning by their reeking incense, 
and their idolatrous sacrifices, the site of the Holy of 
Holies ? The Christian, absorbed' in deeper venera- 
tion for the soil which had been hallowed by his 
Redeemer's fbotsteps and was associated with his mys- 
terious death and resurrection, was indififerent to the 
daily infringement of the Mosaic Law, which God 
himself had annulled by the substitution of the Chris- 
tian faith, or to the desecration of the site of that 
Temple which God had visibly abandoned. 

The rest of the Judajo-Christian community at 
Fella, and in its neighborhood, sank into an obscure 
sect, distinguished by their obstinate rejection of ibe 

^ Euseb., IL £. iv. 6. Hleronjm., Epist id Hedybiam, Qusst. 8. 
TOI*. I. 28 
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description of Origen.^ No sufferings could too pro- 
foundly debase, no pride could become, those wlia 
shared in the hereditary guilt of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

1 Origen,Epiit.MlAfkioMiaB. Hiat. oT Jewi, ii. 46ft. 
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ChriMUoi^ ud Pigiaitm. 

The conflict of Glimtiaiiity with Judaism was a dvfl 
war; that with Pagaiiisni, the invasion uid 
conquest of a foreigu terntory. In the forner 
cM'U^y- caao, it was the doclared design of the iiiiw^ 
vation to perfect tho established constitution ou its 
priuiaiy principles; to expand the yet-undcvcloped 
system, according to the original riews of the Dlviue 
Legislator : in tlio latter, it oontemplatud the total su)>> 
Tcrsion of the existing order of things, a reconatru^ 
tion of the whole moral and religious being of mankind. 
With the Jew, the abolition of the Temple scr^'ice, and 
the abrogation of the Mosaic Law, wore iiidisjKinHable 
to the perfect establishment of Cbristianity. Ths lirst 
was left to be accomplished by the frautic turbulunos 
of the peo]ilc, and the remorseless vengeanco of Bomo. 
Yet, after all, the Temple service mainlaJned its mure 
profound and indelible iufliieuce oidy over the Jew of 
Palestine ; its hold upon the vast numbers wliicli were 
Bcttled in all parts of the world was tliat of remoW, 
occasional, traditionary reverence. With the lurtsign 
Jew, the aorrice of the synagogue was his religion; 
and tlie synagogue, without aay violent change, wm 
traiiRformed into a Ohristian church. Tlie same Al- 
mighty God, to whom it was primarily dedicated, 
maijitaiaed bis place ; and the solo difluroace waa, that 
He was worshipped through the mtidiotioa of the era 
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cified Jesus of Nazareth. With the Pagan, the whole 
of his religious observances fell under the unsparing 
proscription. Every one of the countless temples and 
shrines, and sacred groves, and hallowed fountains, 
were to be desecrated by the abhorrent feelings of 
those who looked back with shame and contempt ui)on 
their old idolatries. Every image, from the living 
work of Phidias or Praxiteles to the rude and shape- 
less Hermes or Terminus, was to become an unmean- 
ing mass of wood or stone. In every city, town, or 
even village, there was a contest to be maintained, not 
merely against the general system of Polytheism but 
against the local and tutelary deity of the place. Every 
public spectacle, every procession, every civil or mili- 
tary duty, was a religious ceremonial. Though later, 
when Christianity was in the ascendant, it might expel 
the deities of Paganism from some of the splendid 
temples, and convert them to its own use ; though in- 
sensibly many of the usages of the Heathen worship 
crept into the more gorgeous and imposing ceremo- 
nial of triumphant Christianity; though even wpoctoppo. 
many of the vulgar superstitions incorporated chSItiiiity 
themselves with the sacred Christian associa- *** ^'■«*»**^- 
tions, — all this re-action was long subsequent to the 
permanent establishment of the new religion. At first, 
all was rigid and uncompromising hostility; doubts 
were entertained by the more scrupulous, whether meat 
exposed to public sale in the market, but which might 
have formed part of a sacrifice, would not be dan- 
gerously polluting to the Christian. The apostle, 
though anxious to correct this sensitive scrupulous- 
ness, touches on the point with the utmost caution and 
delicacy.^ 

1 1 Cor. X. a5-«L 
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Tlie private life of the Jew was already, in port at 
least, fettered by the minute and almost Brahminieal 
observances with which the later Rabbins established 
tlieir despotic authority over the mind. Still some of 
these usages harmonized with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity; others were less inveterately rooted in the 
feelings of the foreign Jew. The trembling apprehen- 
sion of any thing approaching to idolatry, tlie concen- 
tration of the heart's whole devotion upon the One 
Aliniglity God, prepared the soul for a Christian bias. 
The great struggle to Jewish feeling was the abandon- 
ment of circumcision, as the sign of his covenant with 
God. But, this once over, baptism, the substituted 
ceremony, was perhaps already familiar to his mind ; 
or, at least, emblematic ablutions were strictly in 
unison with the genius and the practice of his former 
religion. Some of the stricter Pharisaic distinctions 
were local, and limited to Palestine, — as, for instance, 
the payment of tithe; since the Temple tribute was 
the only national tax imposed by his religion on the 
foreign Jow. Their sectarian symbols, wliich in Pal- 
estine were publicly displayed upon their dress, were 
of course less frequent in foreign countries; and, 
though worn in secret, might be dropped and aban- 
doned by the convert to Christianity, without exciting 
Universality obscrvatiou. Thc whole life of the Heathen, 
Of pagiiui^m. ^.iiether of the philosopher who despised, or 
the vulgar who were indifferent to, tlie essential part 
of the religion, was pervaded by the spirit of Poly- 
theism. It met him in every form, in every quarter, 
in every act and function of every day's business ; not 
merely in tlie graver offices of the state, in the civil 
and military acts of public men ; in the senate, which 
commenced its deliberations with sacrifioe; in the 
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camp, the centre of which was a consecrated temple. 
The Pagan's domestic hearth was guarded by the Pe- 
nates, or by tlie ancestral gods of his family or tribe ; 
by land he travelled under the protection of one tute- 
lar divinity, by sea of another ; the birth, the bridal, 
the funeral, had each its presiding deity; the very 
conmionest household utensils and implements were 
cast in mythological forms; he could scarcely drink 
without being reminded of making a libation to the 
gods ; and the language itself was impregnated with 
constant allusions to the popular religion. 

However, as a religion. Polytheism might be under- 
mined and shaken to the base, yet, as part of the 
existing order of things, its inert resistance would 
everywhere present a strong barrier against the inva- 
sion of a foreign faith. The priesthood of an effete 
religion, as long as the attack is conducted under the 
decent disguise of philosophical inquiry, or is only 
aimed at the moral or the speculative part of the faith ; 
as long as the form, of which alone they are become 
the ministers, is permitted to subsist, — go on calmly 
performing the usual ceremonial: neither their feel- 
ings nor their interests are actively alive to the veiled 
and insidious encroachments which are made upon 
the power and stability of their belief. In the Roman 
part of the Western world, the religion was an inte- 
gral part of the state. The greatest men of the last 
days of the republic, the Ciceros and Caesars, tlie 
emperors themselves, aspired to fill the pontifical 
offices, and discharged their duties with grave solem- 
nity, however their declared philosophical opinions 
were subversive of the whole system of Polytheism. 
Men might disbelieve, deny, even substitute foreign 
Buporstitions for the accustomed rites of their coui.try^ 
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j»rc)vi<le(l tlicy (\\d not commit any overt act of hos- 
tility, or pubi'icly endeavor to bring the ceremonial 
into contempt. Such acts were not only impieties; 
tli'\v were frcriP.on against the majesty of Ilome. In 
the Grecia.i <uties, on the other Iiand, tiie interests and 
the J'eeliiigs of the magistracy and the priesthood were 
1 'ss iiitimiaily connected, — the former, those at least 
wlio held the higher autliority, being Roman; the 
hitter, local or municipal. Though it was tlie prov- 
ince of the magistrate to protect the established reli- 
gion, and it was sufBciently the same with his own to 
n'ceive his regular worship, yet the strength with 
whlcAi he would resist, or the jealousy with which he 
would resent, any dangerous innovation, would depend 
on the degree of influence possessed by the sacerdotal 
body, and the pride or enthusiasm wliich the people 
miulit feel for their local worship. Until, then, Chris- 
tianity had made such progress as to produce a visible 
diminution in the attendance on the Pagan worship ; 
until the temples were comparatively deserted, and tiie 
oIVi lings less frequent, — the opposition encountered 
by tlic Christian teacher, or the danger to which he 
Would be exposed, would materially depend on the 
j)t.Huliar religious circumstances of each city.^ 

Mn a foriner publication, the author attempted to represent the manner 
ill wliici) the Htn'iigih of Polytheism, and itf complete incorporation with the 
])nl>lir and private life of iU votaries, might present itself to the mind cf a 
( liri-tiun teailuT on his tirst entrance into a Heathen city. The passage has 
l)t'<n ( I noted in AR-libishop Whately's book on Rhe oric 

" ( oiiceivo, tliun, the niK>8tles of Jesus Christ, the tent-maker or the flsh- 
f-nnaii, I'literiii^ as stran^ent into one of the splendid cities of S^tih, Asia 
Mi'.ior, or (jrcoce. Conct;ive them, I mean, as unendowed with miraculoot 
powers, Iiavin^ adopted their itinerant system of teaching flnom huncan 
niotircs, and tor human purposes alone. As thej pass along to the remole 
and obscure (]uurter, where they expect to meet with precarious hospitality 
auion^ th(>ir countrymen, they survey the strength of the established 
reli^ou, which it is their avowed purpose to overthrow. J&mywbtn tbtf 
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The narrative in the Acts, as far as it proceeds, Is 
strikingly in accordance with this state of things. The 

behold temples, on which the almost extravagance of expenditure hoi been 
hivi.«hed by succeeding generations ; idols of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, to which, even if the religious feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the 
people are strongly attached bj' national or local vanity. They meet pro- 
cessions in which the idle find perpetual occupation; the young, excitement; 
the voluptuous, a continual stimulant to their passions. They behold a 
priesthood, numerous, sometimes wealthy; nor are these alone wedded by 
interest to the established &ith: many of the trades, like those of the 
makers of silver shrines at Ephesus, are pledged to the support of that to 
which they owe their maintenance. They pass a magnificent theatre, on the 
splendor and success of which the popularity of the existing authorities 
mainly depends; and in which the serious exhibitions are essentially 
religious, the lighter as intimately connected with the indulgence of the 
baser passions. They behold another public building, where even worse 
feelings, the cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by the animating con- 
tests of wild beasts and of gladiators, in which they themselves may shortly 
play a dreadful part, — 

* Botebared to make a Roman hoUdsj ! * 
Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of a whole people; and 
every show and spectacle is either sacred to the religious feelings, or incentive 
to the lusts of the flesh, — those feelings which must be entirely eradicated, 
those lusts which must be brought into total subjection to the law of Christ. 
They encounter likewise itinerant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose 
upon the credulous to excite the contempt of the enlightened, — in the first 
case, dangerous rivals to those who should attempt to propagate a new faith 
by imposture and deception; in the latter, naturally tending to prejudice the 
mind against all miraculous pretensions whatever: here, like Elymas, en- 
deavoring to outdo the signs and wonders of the apostles, thereby throwing 
suspicion on all asserted supernatural agency, by the frequency and clumsi- 
ness of their delusions. They meet philosophers, frequently itinerant like 
themselves; or teachers of new religions, priests of Isis and Serapis, who 
have brought into equal discredit what might otherwise have appeared a 
proof of philanthropy, — the performing laborious journeys at the sacrifice 
of personal ease and comfort, for the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind; or at least have so accustomed the public mind to similar pr&> 
tensions, as to take away every attraction fh)m their boldness or novelty. 
There are also the teachers of the different mysteries, which would engross 
all the anxiety of the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even if they did not 
satisfy, the hopes of the more pure and lofty-minded. Such must have been 
among the obstacles which must have forced themselves on the calmer mo- 
ments of the most ardent, — such the overpowering difficulties of which it 
would be impossible to overlook the importance, or elude the force ; which 
required no sober calculation to estimate, no laborious inquiry to discover; 
whiCh met and oonfironted them wherever they went, and which, either in 
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as a modification of Jewish belief, shared in that defer 
enee which had been long paid to the national religion 
of the Jewish people. Sergius Paulus,^ the governor 
of Cyprus, under the influence of the Jew Eljmas, 
was already more than half, if not sJtogether, alienated 
from the religion of Borne. Barnabas and Paul 
appeared before him at his own desire; and their 
manifest superiority over his former teacher easily 
transformed him from an imperfect proselyte to Ju« 
daism into a convert to Christianity. 

At Antioch in Pisidia there was a large class of 
proselytes to Judaism, who espoused the Anttoehbi 
cause of the Christian teachers, and who **"*"** 
probably formed the more considerable part of tlie 
Gentile hearers addressed by Paul on his rejection by 
the leading Jews of that city. 

At Lystra,^ in Lycaonia, the apostle appears for the 
first time, in the centre, as it were, of a Par 

Lyitim. 

gan population ; and it is remarkable, that, 
in this wild and inland region, we find the old barbar- 
ous religion maintaining a lively and commanding 
influence over the popular mind. In the more civil- 
ized and commercial part of the Boman world, in 
Ephesus, in Athens, or in Bome, such extraordinary 
cures as that of the cripple at Lystra might have been 
publicly wrought, and might have excited a wondering 
interest in the multitude; but it may be doubted 
whether the lowest or most ignorant would have had 
so much faith in tlie old fabulous appearances of tlieir 
own deities, as immediately to have imagined tlieir act- 
ual and visible appearance in the persons of these 

1 Acts xiii. e-12. 

* Acts xir. ^19. There were Jewe resident at LTstn, as appears b/ 
Acts xtL 1, 3. Timothens was the offspring of an intermarriage betweea g 
Jewish woman and a Greelc : his name is Greek. 
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vited the apostlo to cross from Troas to Macedonia led 
him iuto a new region, whore his countrymen, though 
forming flourishing communities in many of the prin- 
cipal towns, were not, except perhaps at Corinth, by 
any means so numerous as in the greater part of Asia 
Minor. His vessel touched at Samothrace, where the 
most ancient and remarkable mysteries still retained 
their sanctity and veneration in that holy and secluded 
island. 

At Philippi he first came into collision with those 
whose interests were concerned in the main- 
tenance of the popular religion. Though 
these were only individuals, whose gains were at once 
put an end to by the progress of Christianity, the own* 
ers of the female soothsayer of Philippi were part of a 
numerous and active class, who subsisted on the pub- 
lic credulity. The proseucha, or oratory, of the Jews 
(the smaller place of worship, which they always 
established when their community was not sufficiently 
flourishing to maintain a synagogue), was, as usual, 
by the water side. The river, as always in Greece 
and in sJl Southern countries, was the resort of the 
women of the city, partly for household purposes, 
partly perhaps for bathing. Many of this sex were in 
consequence attracted by the Jewish proseucha, and 
had become, if not proselytes, at least very favorably 
inclined to Judaism. Among these was Lydia, whose 
residence was at Thyatira, and who, from her trading 
in the costly purple dye, may be supposed a person of 
considerable wealth and influence. Having already 
been so fSeu: enlightened by Judaism as to worship the 
One God, she became an immediate convert to the 
Christianity of St. Paul. Perhaps the influence or 
the example of so many of her own sex worked upoa 
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the mind of a female of a different character and occu* 
pation. She may have been an impostor, but more 
probably was a young girl of excited temperament, 
wliose disordered imagination was employed by men 
of more artful character for their own sordid purposes. 
The enthusiasm of this " divining " damsel now took 
another turn. Impressed with the language and man« 
ner of Paul, she suddenly deserted her old employers, 
and tlirow ing herself into the train of the apostle, pro- 
claimed, with the same exalted fervor, his divine mis- 
sion and the superiority of his religion. Paul, troubled 
witli tlie publicity and the continual repetition of her 
outcries, exorcised her in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Her wild excitement died away; the spirit passed 
from her ; and her former masters foimd that she was 
no longer fit for their service. She could no longer 
be tlirown into those paroxysms of temporary derange- 
ment, in which her disordered language was received 
as oracular of future events. This conversion pro- 
duced a tumult throughout the city : the interests of 
a powerful body were at stake ; for the trade of sooth- 
saying, at this time, was both common and lucrative. 
The eni})Ioyers of the prophetess inflamed the multi- 
tude. The apostle and his attendants were seized, 
arraigned before the magistrates, as introducing an 
unlawful religion. The magistrates took part against 
tlieni. They suffered the ordinary punishment of dis- 
turbers of the peace, — were scourged, and cast into 
prison. While their hymn, perhaps their evening 
byniii, was heard through the prison, a violent earth- 
quake shook the whole building; the doors flew open, 
and tlie fetters, by which probably tliey were chained 
to the walls, were loosened. The afirighted jailor, who 
was res]x)nsible for their appearance, expected them to 
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ayail themselTes of this opportunity of escape, and, in 
his despair, was about to commit suicide. His hand 
was arrested by the calm voice of Paul, and, to Kis 
wonder, he found the prisoners remaining quietly in 
their cells. His fears and his admiration wrought 
together ; and the jailor of Philippi, with his whole 
family, embraced the Christian faitli. The magistrates, 
when they found that Paul had the privilege of Ro- 
man citizenship, were in their turn alarmed at their 
hasty infringement of that sacred right, released them 
honorably from the prison, and were glad to prevail 
upon them to depart peacefuUy from the city. 

Tims, then, we have already seen Cliristianity in 
collision with Polytheism, under two of its contrmtof 

Polytheism 

various forms: at Lystra, as still the old atLystm, 

•^ ' PhUippi, 

poetic faith of a barbarous people, insensible •^^ Athene 
to the progress made elsewhere in the human mind, 
and devoutly believing the wonders of their native 
religion ; in Philippi, a provincial town in a more cul- 
tivated part of Greece, but still at no high state of 
intellectual advancement, as connected with the vulgar 
arts, not of the established priesthood, but of itin* 
erant traders in popular superstition. In Athens, 
Paganism has a totally different character, — mquiring, 
argumentative, sceptical. Polytheism in form, and that 
form embodying all that could excite the imagination 
of a highly polished people ; in reality admitting and 
delighting in the freest discussion, altogether incousist- 
ent with sincere belief in the ancient and established 
religion. 

Passhig through Amphipolis and Apollonia, Paul 
and his companions arrived at Tliessalonica ; 
but in this city, as well as in Berea, their 
chief intercourse appears to have been with the Jews. 
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possirrfj the less polished tone and dialect of Paul 
would only awaken the stronger curiosity. Though 
they afiect at first (probably the philosophic part of 
his hearers) to treat him as an idle " babbler," and 
others (the vulgar, alarmed for the honor of thoir 
deities) supposed that he was about to introduce some 
new religious worship, which might endanger the su 
preinacy of their own tutelar divinities ; the apostle is 
conveyed, not without respect, to a still mwe public 
and commodious place, from whence he may explain 
his doctrines to a numerous assembly without dis 
turbance. On the Areopagus (the Hill of Mars)^ the 
Christian teacher takes his stand, surrounded paoionthe 
on every side with whatever was noble, beau- ^"»p*e»"- 
tiful, and intellectual in the older world, — temples, 
of which the materials were only surpassed by the ar- 
£hitectural grace and majesty ; statues, in which the 
ideal Anthropomorphism of the Greeks had almost 
sanctified the popular notions of the Deity, by em- 
bodying it in human forms of such exquisite perfec- 
tion ; public edifices, where the civil interests of man 
had been discussed with the acuteness and versatility 
of the highest Grecian intellect, in all the purity of 
the inimitable Attic dialect, where oratory had obtained 
its highest triumphs by " wielding at will the fierce 
democracy ; " the walks of the philosophers, who un- 
questionably, by elevating the human mind to an 
appetite for new and nobler knowledge, had prepared 
the way for a loftier and purer religion. It gp^j^ ^^ 
was in the midst of these elevating associa- ^•"^ 
tions, to wliich the student of Grecian literature in 

1 It has been rappoeed by some, that Paul was summoned before the 
Court of the Arcoj>agu£>, who took cognizance of causes relating to religion. 
Hut there w no indication, in the narrative, of any of the fomu of a judicial 
ppnceeding. 

vof^ I. 29 
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philosophic opinions ; it has nothing of the sternness 
of the ancient Jewish prophet, nor the taunting de- 
fiance of the later Christian polemic. ^^ Already the 
religious people of Athens had, unknowingly indeed, 
worshipped the universal deity ; for they had an altar 
to Ihe Unknown God.^ The nature, the attributes, of 
this sublimer Being, hitherto adored in ignorant and 
unintelligent homage, he came to unfold. This God ^ 
rose far above the popular notion ; He could not be 
confined in altar or temple, or represented by any 
visible image. He was the universal Father of man- 
kind, even of the earth-born Athenians, who boasted 
that they were of an older race than the other families 
of man, and co-eval with the world itself. He was 
the fountain of life, which pervaded and sustained the 
universe ; He had assigned their separate dwellings to 
the separate families of man." Up to a certain point 
in this higher view of the Supreme Being, the philoso- 
pher of the Garden, as well as of the Porch, might 
listen with wonder and admiration. It soared, indeed, 
high above the vulgar religion ; but in the lofty and 
serene Deity, who disdained to dwell in the earthly 
temple, and needed nothing from tlie hand of man,^ 
tlie Epicurean might almost suppose that he heard the 
language of his own teacher. But the next sentencey 
which asserted the providence of God as the active, 
creative energy, — as the conservative, the ruling, the 
ordaining principle, — annihilated at once the atomio 

I Of all the conjectares (for all is purely conjectural) on the contested point 
of the " ahiir to the Unknown God," the most ingenious and natural, in my 
opinion, is that of Eichhom. There were, he 8uppoAe», ven' ancient altars, 
older pethapa than the art of writing, or on which the inMrription bad been 
•ffaoed hy time: on these the piety of later ages had engraven the simple 
words, ** To the Unknown God/' 

• ** Needing nothing: " the coincidence with the nihil indiya wstri of Lu- 
cretius is carious, even if socideataL 
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named Dionjsius, a man of sufficient distinction to be 
a member of the famous court of the Areopagus ; and 
a woman, named Damaris, probably of considerable 
rank and influence. 

At Athens, all this free discussion on topics relating 
to the religious and moral nature of man, and involv- 
ing the authority of the existing religion, passed away 
without disturl)ance. The jealous reverence for tlie 
established faith, which, conspiring with its perpetual 
ally, political faction, had in former times caused the 
death of Socrates, the exile of Stilpo, and the pro- 
scription of Diagoi*as the Melian, had long died away. 
With the loss of independence, political animosities 
bad subsided ; and the toleration of philosophical and 
religious indifference allowed the utmost latitude to 
speculative inquiry, however ultimately dangerous 
to the whole fabric of the national religion. Yet 
Polytheism still reigned in Athens in its utmost splen* 
dor: the temples were maintaijied with the highest 
pomp ; tlie Eleusinian Mysteries, in which religion and 
philosophy had in some degree coalesced, attracted 
the noblest and the wisest of the Romans, who boast- 
ed of their initiation in these sublime secrets. Athens 
was thus, at once, the headquarters of Paganism, 
and at the same time the place where Paganism most 
clearly betrayed its approaching dissolution. 

From Athens, the apostle passes to Corinth. Cor- 
inth was at this time the common emporium of the 
Eastern and Western divisions of the Roman empire. 
It was the Venice of the Old World, in whose streets the 
continued stream of commerce, either flowing ^^^^^ 
fi'om or towards the great capital of the world, ^•^- **• 
out of all the Eastern territories, met and crossed.^ 

^ After its deatrnctum by Manmiiiu, Cormtli waa restored, beautified, and 
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Tin basis of the population of Corintli was Roman, 
of very recent settlement ; but colonists from all quar> 
tei-s had taken up their permanent residence iu a 
place so admirably adapted for mercantile purposes. 
In no part of the Roman empire were botli the 
inhabitants and the travellers tlurough the city so 
various and mingled ; nowhere, therefore, would a 
new religion spread with so much rapidity, and send 
out the ramifications of its influence with so much 
success ; and, at the same time, excite so little olmer- 
valion amid the stir of business and the perpetual 
influx and efllux of strangers, or be less exposed to 
jealous opposition. Even the priesthood, newly set- 
tled, like the rest of the colony, could command no 
ancient reverence ; and, in the perpetual mingling and 
confusion of all dresses and dialects, no doubt there 
was the same concourse of religious itinerants of 
every descrij)tion.^ At Corinth, therefore, but for the 

colonized by Juliui* CaMi«r — Strabo, viii. 881. For ftf hJatOiy, wealth, and 
coiniiuTcial hituntion, see Piod. Sic, Fnigm. The profligacy of CorinthiaD 
nianiiers wjus likewise proverbial: ird^ olKdre ruv oiauv t» nai ytyev^ 
fUTiJv iTTd^H^iToTurqv. — Die Chiyioflt^ Orat. 8T, v. U. p. 110. 

1 Corinth was a fuvorito resort of the Sophiiti (Ariatid., ladun. Atheiueiii, 
]. xiii.); and, in an oration of Dio Chiysoetom, there is a lively and graphic 
dfscrijition of w hat may be called one of the fairs of antiquity, the Isthmian 
Gam<'5i, which happily illuMtrates the general appearanoe of aodetj. Among 
the nst, the C'ynic philosopher Diogenes appears, and endeavors to attract an 
BUiliencc anion^ the vast and idle multitude. He complains, however, **that 
if ho were a travelling dentist or an ocolist, or had any infinllible specific for 
the Fploen or the gout, all who were afflicted with such dineaaes would have 
thronged around him; but as he only professed to curs mankind of vice, 
tguorancit, and profligac}', no one troubled himself to seek a remedy fbr tliose 
les8 grievous maladies.** — " And there was around the Temple of Neptune a 
crowd of miserable Sophists, shouting and abusing one another; and of their 
Bo-<-allod disciples, fighting with each other; and many authors reading 
their works, to which nobr>dy paid any attention; and many poels chanting 
their poems, with others praising them; and many Jugglers showiag off their 
trick -i; and many prodigy -mongers noting down their wonders; and a thou* 
•and riietoriciaus (terpleKing causes; and not a few shopkeepen maffii^ thelf 
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liostility of his countrymen, the Cliristian ap>ostle 
might, even longer than the eighteen months which 
he passed in tliat city, have preserved his peaceful 
course. The separation which at once took place 
between the Jewish and the Christian communities in 
Corinth, — tlie secession of Paul from the synagogue 
into a neighboring house, — might have allayed even 
this intestine ferment, had not the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the open adoption of the new faith by one 
of the chiefs of the synagogue, re-awakened that fierce 
animosity which had already caused the expulsion of 
both parties from Rome, and the seeds of which no 
doubt rankled in the hearts of many. Here, thcro- 
fore, for the first time, Christianity was brought under 
the cognizance of a higher authority than the munici- 
pal magistrate of one of the Macedonian cities. 

The contemptuous dismissal of the cause by the 
Proconsul of Achaia, as beneath the majesty of the Bo- 
man tribunal ; his refusal to interfere, when some of 
tlie populace, with whom the Christians were appar- 
ently the favored party, on the repulse of the Q^^y^ 
accusing Jews from the seat of justice, fell ^^- ^ 
upon one of them, named Sosthenes, and maltreated 
him witli considerable violence, shows bow little even 
tlio most enlightened men yet comprehended the real 
nature of tlie new religion. The affair was openly 
treated as an unimportant sectarian dispute about the 
national faith of the Jews. The mild ^ and popular 

wares wherever they coald find a customer. And presently some approached 
the philosopher, — not indeed the Corinthians; for, as they saw him every 
day in Corinth, they did not expect to derive any advantage ftom hearing 
him, — but those that drew near him were strangers, each of whom having 
listened a short time, and asked a few questions, made his retreat, from fear 
•f his rebukes.** — Uio Chrys., Orat vili. 

^ **Ncmo mortalium uui tarn dulds est quam hie omnibus.** — Seneo., 
Kat Quest 4, Prsf. ^ Hoc plusquam Senecam dedisse mundo. £t dulcea 
GaUionam.** — Stat, Sylv. iL 7. Compare Dion Cass. Ix. 
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city of Ephesus. Ephesus,* at this time, may be con- 
sidered the capital, the chief mercantile city, ^ ^^ 
of Asia Minor. It was inhabited by a min- ad. 64. 
gled population; and probably united, more than any 
city in the East, Grecian and Asiatic habits, manners, 
and superstitions.^ Its celebrated temple was one 
of the most splendid models of Grecian architecture ; 
the image of the goddess retained the symbolic form 
of the old Eastern nature-worship. It was one of the 
great schools of magic: the Ephesian amulets, or 
talismans,^ were in high request. Polytheism had 
thus effected an amicable union of Grecian art with 
Asiatic mysticism and magical superstition : the ven- 
der of the silver shrines, which represented the great 
Temple, one of the wonders of the world, vied with 
the trader in charms and in all the appurtenances 
of witchcraft. Great numbers of Jews had long in- 
habited the chief cities of Asia Minor; many had 
attained to opulence, and were of great mercantile 
importance. Augustus had issued a general rescript 
to the cities of Asia Minor for the protection of the 
Jews, securing to them the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, legalizing the transmission of the Temple tribute 
to Jerusalem by their own appointed receivers, and 
making the plunder of their synagogues sacrilege.^ 
Two later edicts of Agrippa and Julius Antouius, 
proconsuls, particularly addressed to the magistracy 
of Ephesus, acknowledged and confirmed the imperial 
decree. Prom this period, notliing can yet have oc- 
curred to lessen their growing prosperity, or to lower 

^ Rosenmiiller, Das «lte und neue Morgonland, 6-60. 
S Compare Matter, Hist da Gnosticisme, i. 187. 

* *E^(jia ypofifMTa, 

* *lepoovXiaj Joseph., Ant xvi. 0. Kreba, Decreta Romanomm pro J«* 
Upeic, 1778. 



them in the eitamatian of Aair llwrtik M^^tev, 
Among the aumeroiu Jews bk Hfit Cr4»| fttj^ VmA 

m^irktoi found some who, IwTiag ifim It J«dm 4a^ 
m^m!* iiig the teadung of Jobi 4it Bl|i<Mi M 
embraced his o^uniona, and noviKl lilirtwii Mttar at 
hU hands or from hie duciplai^favt tniBW not wlfMBt 
to have Tisil^ the mothw oaivitiy.M to Iw kopt up 
BO little connection witk. U W to b« 4llM>(, Jf BOft 
eutirelf, ignorant of Gimtt mi $t OhiWfall4^> Tb* 
most eminent of them* ApoUcn^ ini lift ttw li^ tot 
Corinth, where, meetiag vlttt St. FMil't frnWIIllinni. 
the Roman Jews, PriMflb vi Anoll*, |« M •!»• 
braced Christunity ; and, btug « nMn of <|pq|BaBtifc 
immediately took mich » laid la Aq WWWUl^r •■ to 
be set up by one of the eaaifltatfig partlat tf « Igu4- 
of rival of the apoatle. Hie feat ofMdi«Mt fat. Vptifr- 
aus willingly liatened to iba to»eUi« of WA i to tha 
number of twelve, th^ "looatfad 44 Volg Cftofl^" 
and thus beoame the nnelaoa of ■ now flirtoHio oomk 
muuity in Ephesue. Tbo fcOovan «f JToIm flw Vlp< 
tiet, no doubt, coufomed ia all nayoeli «^ 4o 
cuBtomary worship of thflirfloaqtiTinaii iMrfaoilUar 
opinions were superindaoad, ao U waif^ ifftm Afir 
Judaism ; they were itill ngilar mmAan of dit 
synagogue. In the ■ynaflOgna, t lW ill flm i , FM POm* 
menced his labors, the BUQOaaa «f vhick 19> W gmt 
as evidentiy to excite tba Iwatililr of Hw VwdfaH iToinil 
hence, here likewise, a eqipiilfto aepoialiqii toak fifrlT * 
the apostle obtained poatea^OB of a school beluut^iug 
to a person named Ty^xulMt ^'^^^ likely a Grtscian 
sophist; and tlie Cbriatiap oborcli stood alone, vm a 
distinct and independent plaoa of divine worsliip. 

Paul continued to reaide in Ephusus two jean, 
dunng which the ra{dd extoodoD of Ohristianitf waa 
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accelerated by many wonderful cures. In Epliesus^ 
Buch cures were likely to be sought with avidity ; but, 
in this centre of magical superstition, would KphMiaa 
by no means conmiaud belief in the divine ■*^®' 
mission of the worker of miracles. Jews, as well as 
Ileathens, admitted the unlimited power of super- 
natural agencies, and vied with each other in the 
success of their rival enchantments. The question 
then would arise, by what more than usually potent 
diarm or mysterious power such extraordinary works 
were wrought. The followers of both religions had 
implicit faith in the magic influence of certain names. 
With the Jews, tliis belief was moulded up j.,^^! 
with Uieir most sacred traditions. It was •'**"'*^ 
by the holy Tetra-Grammaton,^ the Sem-ham-pliorash, 
according to the Alexandrian historian of the Jews, 
that Moses and tlieir gifted ancestors wrought all the 
wonders of their early history. Pharaoh trembled 
before it, and the plagues of Egypt had been obedient 
to the utterance of the awful monosyllable, the ineffa- 
ble name of the Deity. Gabalism, which assigned at 
first sanctity, and afterwards power over tlie interme- 
diate spirits of good and evil, to certain combinations 
of letters and numbers, though not yet cultivated to 
its height, existed, no doubt, in its earlier elements, 
among the Jews of this period. Upon this principle, 
some of the Jews who practised exorcism attributed 
all these prodigies of St. Paul to some secret power 
possessed by the name of Jesus. Among these were 
some men of high rank, the sons of one of tlie high- 

1 Artapanns apud Euseb., Pnep. Evangel, viii. 28. Compare ClemenB. 
Alex. Strom, t. p. 562. It ia curioui enough, that the constant repetition of 
the mysterioas name of the Deity, Oum, should be the most acceptable aol 
<f dievotion among the Indiana; among the Jewi, the most awful and i««z« 
liable impiety 
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at Ephesus, were foreign ; and perhaps, according to 
the lloman provincial regulations, unlawful. Yet 
even the established religion, at least some of those 
dependent upon it for their subsistence, began to 
tremble at the rapid increase of the new faith. A col- 
lision now, for the first time, took place with the 
interests of that numerous class who were directly 
connected with the support of the reigning Poly- 
theism. The Temple of Ephesus, as one of the won- 
ders of the world, was constantly visited by strangers ; 
by a few, perhaps, from religion, by many from curi- 
osity or admiration of the inirivalled architecture ; at 
all events, by the greater number of those who were 
always passing accidentally, or with mercantile views, 
through one of the most celebrated marts of the East. 
There was a common article of trade, a model or 
shrine of silver representing the Temple, which was 
preserved as a memorial, or perhaps as endowed with 
some sacred and talismanic power. The sale of these 
works gradually fell off; and the artisans, at the insti- 
gation of a certain Demetrius, raised a vio- pwiietriun, 
lent popular tumult, and spread the exciting idiT^T^hriuM, 
watchword that the worship of Diana was 
in danger. The whole city rung with the repeated 
outcries, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." Two of 
Paul's companions were seized and dragged into the 
public theatre, the place where in many cities the pub- 
lic business was transacted. Paul was eager to ad- 
dress the multitude, but was restrained by the prudence 
of his friends, among whom were some of ilio most 
eminent men of the province, the Asiarchs.^ The 

^ This office appears to have been a wreck of the ancient federal const itu- 
t^^m of the A!«iatic cities. The Aniarchs were elective, by certain cities, and 
t«pn't>cntc><l the jccncral leapur or confederation. They pa«j«e5»j<ed the suprrme 
•■cerdotal authority; ri'};uUitcd and prettided in the theatric exhibit i'lrs. 
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JcwB appear to have 1>ccii implicated in U)o inaurrcO' 
tiou; and, probaldy to exculpate tlioiusolvett, aud to 
disclium all connection with tlia CliristiaiiB, thoy ptit 
forward a. certain Alexander, a mail of eloqttuucu aud 
aulliority. Tlie appcuratiue of Alexander »ccms not 
to have produced tlie oJTect tliat tliey intended. A» a 
Jisw, lie was considered hoe^le to tlia Polytltoistic wor- 
ship; his Toico was drowucd by tbo turbulence; tutd, 
tor two hours, nothing could be heard in the assembly 
but tlio reiterated clamor, " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." The ooiiduot of the magistrates Bccms 
to indicate, thai: they were acting u^aiust a part of tite 
commmiity, in wboae favor tbo imperial edicts wera 
Blill in force. Either they did not yet clearly distin- 
guish between the Jews and ChrisUans, or supposed 
that the latter, as originally Jews, were under ttie pn- 
tection of the santo rescripts. Expressing the utmiist 
rcveroHco for the established religion of Diana, they 
recommend moderation; exculpate the accused from 
the charge of iiituutioiial insult, eitlicr against the Ton- 
pie or the religion of the city ; require that the caueo 
sliould be hcai'd in a legal form ; and, finally, urge t)io 
danger which Ephesus iucurred of being punished for 
the breach of the public peace by the higher authori- 
ties, — the proconsular governor of Asia. The tumult 
wa-s allayed ; but Paul seems to have tliought it pru< 
dent to withdraw from tiie excited ci^, and to pursue 
his former line of travel into Uaccdoriia and Greece. 

From EpIicRus, accordingly, wo trace Ms couraa 
through Macedonia to Corinth. Great changes hud 
probably taken place ia this commnnity. The exilus 
from Rome, when tlic (irst violence of the edict 
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Claudius had passed away, both Jews and Christians, 
quietly stole bock to their usual residences in tlie mo* 
tropolis. In writing his Epistle to the Roman Chris* 
tians from this place, Paul seems to intimate both 
tiiat the religion was again peaceably and firmly estab- 
lished in Rome (it counted some of tlie imperial 
household among its converts) ; and, likewise, tliat 
he was addressing many Christians with whom he 
was personally acquainted. As, then, it is quite clear, 
from the early history, that he Iiad not himself trav- 
elled so far as Italy, Corinth seems tlie only place 
where he can have formed these connections. 

His return led him, from fear of his hostile country- 
men, back through Macedonia to Troas ; thence, taking 
ship at Assos, he visited the principal islands of the 
JEgenjij — Mitylene, Chios, and Samos; landed at 
Miletus, where he had an interview with the heads of 
the Ephesian community ; thence, by sea, touching at 
Coos, Rhodes, and Patara, to Tyre. Few 

A.D. 68. 

incidents occur during this long voyage : the 
solemn and affecting parting from the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, who came to meet him at Miletus, implies a 
profound sense of the dangers which awaited him on 
his return to Palestine. The events which occurred 
during his journey, and his residence in Jerusalem, 
have been already related. This last collision with 
bis native Judaism, and his imprisonment, occupy 
between two and three years.^ 

The next place in wliich the apostle surveyed the 
strength and encountered tlie hostility of Paganism 
was in the metropolis of the world. Released from 
his imprisonment at Csosarea, the Cluristian 
apostle was sent to answer for his conduct 

1 For the period between the jean &3 mod 61, see the last chapter. 
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tares of Paul in their native eity ; and two years Iiad 
elapsed during his confinement at Csesarea. Though 
still in form a prisoner, Paul enjoyed almost perfect 
freedom ; and his first step was a general appeal to the 
whole community of the Jews then resident in Rome. 
To them he explained the cause of his arrival. It was 
not uncommon in disputes between two parties in Jeru- 
salem, that both should be summoned or sent at once 
by the gorornor, especially if, like Paul, they demanded 
it as a right to plead their cause before the imperial 
courts. More than once, the high-priest himself had 
been reduced to the degrading situation of a criminal 
before a higher tribunal; and there are several in- 
stances in which all the arts of conrt intrigue were 
emoloyed to obtain a decision on some question of 
Jewish politics. Paul, while he acknowledges that his 
conflict with his countrymen related to his belief in 
Christ as the Messiah, disclaims all intention of ar- 
raigning the ruling authorities for their injustice : he 
had no charge to advance against the nation. The 
Jews, in general, seem to have been inclined to hear 
from so high an authority the real doctrines of the 
Gk)spel. They assembled for that purpose at the house 
in which the apostle was confined; and, as usual, 
some were favorably disposed to the Christianity of 
Paul, others rejected it with the most confirmed obdu- 
racy. 

But, at this instant, we pass at once from the firm 
and solid ground of authentic and credible a.d. es. 

St. Paul 

history, upon the quaking and insecure foot- »«▼«■ Ronw. 
ing of legendary tradition. A few scattered notices 
of the personal history of Paul may be gathered from 
the later Epistles ; but the last fact which we receive 
from the imdoubted auUiority of the writer of the A;2ts 

TOL. 1. 80 
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18, that two years passod before tlie apostle left Rome.' 
To wliat examination he was siilrjectcd, in what innn- 
ner his release was obtained, all is ohsciire, or ratliur 
without one ray of liglit. But to thu success uf Paul 
in Rome, and Ut tlie rajiid progress of Cliriatiiuiiiy 
during tlioso two eventful years, we have gloomy aud 
melancholy evidence. The uoxt year atler his (lo)tar- 
turc is darkly noted in tiio annals of Rome as tlw era 
of that fatal lire which enveloped in ruin all the auciont 
grandeur of the Eternal City, — in those of Chria* 
tiaiiity, as tho epoch of the first heathen persecution. 
AD. 04. This event throws considerable light on tlio 
iwmo. state of the Christian Church at Rouia. No 
secret or very inconsiderable community would have 
attracted the notice, or satishod the hlood thirsty 
cruelty, of Nero. Tlie people would not have con* 
ecntcd to receive them as atoning Tictims for the 
dreadful disaster of tho great confiag ration ; nor would 
the reckless tyranny of the emperor have condescended 
to select them as sacrificial oSerings to appease the 
popular fury, unless they had been numerous, far 
above contempt, and already looked upon with a 
jealous eye. Nor is it loss clear, that, oven t« tho 
blind discemment of popular indignation and imperial 
cruelty, the Christians wore by this time distinguished 
from tho Jews. They were no longer a mere sect of 
the parent nation, but a sepai-ate, a marked, and pe- 
culiar people, known by their distinctive usages, oud 
incorporating many of Gentile descant into tiicir 
original Jewish community. 

' Whilcver niighl be Ibe reswa for Uie nbnipt lerminnlinn of the book 
ef tbt Acts, wbich could noilhsr bo tiie deitb of tho sulbor, for he |iratialilf 
nirvJTcd St. I'aul, iior bis lotal upHTBtioD from bim, for bs wu vilfa liln 
lowards Ibo clou oT bis career (1 Tim. 1*- 11], tbe expmwton in tin Luf 
Xtnn bill nne a( tlie AcU liuiM tho nudaoca at SL fkul In Koau^ at tlHl 
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Though at first there appears something unaccount- 
able in this proscription of a harmless and unobtrusive 
sect, against whom the worst charge, at last, was the 
introduction of a new and peaceful form of worshipping 
one Deity, — a privilege which the Jew had always 
enjoyed without molestation, — yet the process by 
which the public mind was led to this outburst of 
fury, and the manner in which it was directed against 
the Christians, are clearly indicated by the historian.^ 
After the first consternation and distress, an access 
of awe-struck superstition seized on tlie popular mind. 
Great public calamities can never be referred to obvi- 
ous or accidental causes. The trembling people had 
recourse to religious rites, endeavored to ascertain by 
what offended deities this dreadful judgment had been 
inflicted, and sought for victims to appease their yet 
perhaps uiunitigated gods.^ But when superstition 
has once found out victims, to whoso guilt or impiety 
it may ascribe the divine anger, human revenge 
mingles itself with the relentless determination to 
propitiate offended Heaven, and contributes still more 
to bluid the judgment and exasperate the passions. 
The other foreign religions, at wliich the native deities 
might take ofieuce, had been long domiciliated in 
Rome. Christianity was tlie newest, perhaps was 
making the most alarming progiess: it was no national 
religion; it was disclaimed with eager animosity by 
the Jews, among whom it originated; its principles 
and practices were obscure and unintelligible; and 
that obscurity the excited imagination of the hostile 

^ ** Mox petita diis pUcula, aditique Sibyl1fl^ libri, ex quibus supplicatum 
Vulcano et Cereri Prosi^rpinarque, ac propitiata Juno per matrona?, primtun 
in CapitoUo, deinde apud proximum mare," &c — Tac., Ann. xr. 44. 

* ** Sod non ope humani, non largitionibiu principis, aut de4n placameatit 
deoedebat inTamia, quin jussiim incendiiim crederettir.*' 
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people might fill «p with the darkest and most mem- I 
Btrous forms. 

I have soniefimofl thought it posaihle, that iiiunih-'l 
pwiwbi* timis or iiiiHiiil«rpret«d expressions of Hit 
~™7^ Christiana themsolves might have attriK^li'd 
ilith'^"*" "'" blind reiiCDtment of the people. Tlio 
•™"- minds of the Climtians were constantly oivii- 

pi(?d with the terrifiu im;^^ of the final comin>; of 
the Ltyrd to judgment in lire ; the confliigration of llm 
world was the expected ooneummatioii, which lliey 
devoutly supposed to be instantly at hand. Wlun^ 
therefore, tliey saw the great meti-opolis of the world, 
the city of pride, of sensuality, of idolatry, of blood- 
shed, blazing like a fiery furnace before their eyes,— 
the Babylon of the West wrapped in one vast sheet of 
destroying flame, — tho mora fanatical, the Jewink 
part of the community,^ may hava looked ou with 
something of fierce liopu and eager anticipation ; 
expressions almost triumphant may have burnt from 
nngnarded lips. They may have attributed tho rnia 
to the righteous vengeance of tlio Lord ; it may have 
seemed the opening of that kingdom which was to 
commence with the discomfiture, the desolation, of 
Hcnthenism, and to conclude with tho estaltliahin'Mit 
of the millennial kingdom of Christ. Some of thesO) 
in the first insta,ncc, apprehended and examined, may 
have made acknowledgments before a passionate niid 
astonished tribunal, which would lead to the couelusiuUf 
that, in tho hour of general destruction, they had 
some trust, some security, denied to tho rest of man* 
kind ; and this exemption from common misery, if it 

' -Some ileep and pfraianont rniiw of hslred uEHlnBt lli«CliriMiil=«,iI mny 
■liaunl swill, u coiinuvted wilh Iliit diuoMr, can tloot ■nrounl tut tb« atni^ 
wcpiosBloni or Ticiiua, writing so nuyrjiiin tftar: "Soatcs U aariulaa 
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would not mark them out in some dark manner^ as 
the authors of the conflagration, at all events would 
convict them of that hatred of the human race so often 
advanced against the Jews. 

Inventive cruelty sought out new ways of torturing 
Uiese victims of popular hatred and imperial injustice. 
Tlie calm and serene patience with wliich they wero 
armed by their religion against the most excruciating 
Buflerings may have irritated still further their ruthless 
persecutors. The sewing up men in the skins of beasts^ 
and setting dogs to tear them to pieces, may find 
precedent in the annals of human barbarity : ^ but tho 
covering them over with a kind of dress smeared with 
wax, pitch, or other combustible matter, with a stake 
imder^the chin to keep them upright, and then placing 
ihem to be slowly consumed, like torches in the public 
gardens of popular amusement, — this seems to have 
been an invention of the time ; and, from the manner 
in which it is mentioned by the Roman writers, as 
the most horrible torture known, appears to have 
made a profound impression • on the general mind. 
Even a people habituated to gladiatorial shows, and 
to the horrible scenes of wholesale execution which 

1 ** Haad perinde in crimine incendii qaam odio generis hunumi oonvkti 
rant** 

M. de Pressens^ (t ii. p. 97) has adopted and followed out this notion, 
"ns parlaient sans doute de ces flammes da jagement qui deroient d^voref 
nn monde impie.** Compare the whole pafisage. 

s ** £t pcreuntibus addita Indibria, ut ferarum tergls obtecti, laniatn canum 
interirent ; aut crucibus affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defociftset dies, in 
nsum nocturni luminis nrerentur.** — Tac, Ann. xv. 64. Juvenal calls thia 
''tonica molesta** (viii. 285): — 

tmtt Ineebls In IIM 
Qua stuitos ardent, qui fixo gnUnre ftimant 
Kt latum medUl sulcum dedncit aren&. — i. 166. 
" niam tunlcam alimentis ignium illitam et intextam." — Senec, Kpint xiz 
b was probably thought appropriate to consume with slow fire the autJiMa cil 
Ikt conflagration. 
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with his intention of visiting that province declared 
at an earlier period. As it is difficult to assit^n to 
any other part of his life the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Crete, it may be permitted to suppose, that 
from Spain his course lay eastward, not improbably 
with the design of revisiting Jerusalem. That he 
entertained this design, there appears some evidence ; 
none, however, that he accomplished it.^ The state 
of Judaea, in which Roman oppression had now liegun, 
under Albiniis, if not under Florus,^ to grow to an 
intolerable height ; the spirit of indignant resistance 
which was fermenting in the mind of the people, — 
might either operate to deter or to induce the apostle 
to undertake the journey. On the one hand, if the 
Jews should renew their implacable liostility, the 
Christians, now having become odious to the Roman 
government, could expect no protection ; the rapacious 
tyranny of the new rulers would seize every occasion 
of including the Christian community undor the 
grinding and vexatious system of persecution; and 
such occasion would be furnished by any tumult in 
which they might l)e implicated. On the other hand, 
the popular mind among the Jews being absorbed by 

reigntr of Rome was still fiercely contested by the native barbArians, seemi 
to be entirely forgotten. Civilization bud made little progrens in Britain till 
the conquest of Agricola. Up to that time, it was occupied only b^' the in- 
vading legionaries, fully employed in extending and guarding their con- 
quests, and by our wild ancestors with their stem Druidical hicrar^iiy. 
From which class were the apostle's hearers or converts? My frien<( Dr. 
Cardwell, in a recent essay on this subject, concurs with this opinion. 

1 This is inferred from Heb. xiii. 28. This inference, however, asoumea 
Mveral points, — in the fintt place, that Paul is the author of the Kpistle to 
the Hebrews. To this opinion, though by no means certain, I rather incline. 
But it does not follow that Paul fulfilled his intention ; and even the inton- 
tloQ was conditional, and dependent on the speedv arrival of 7 iraotliy, which 
Miy or may not hare aken place. 

I Floma fuooeeded Albinus, A.D. 64. 
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SPREAD OF GOSPEL IN ASIA MINOR. 



Btronger intoreBta, engrossfsd by pa^Hionn evoii ninre 
liowoiliil tliaii Imti-od of Cluiij Li unity, tliQ ajioMle 
might havo entered the city mmoticuJ, aaii tcjuaiiiod 
concealed among liis Cliristian fricndu ; pai-ticulurlj 
an tliu rruqiioiit clmnge ill Uiu ruling iiutliuritios, aud 
tlio perpetual deposal of tlic Itigii-pricst, during ttif 
long interval of his abitcnco, may have Ktri)(pcd liif 
leading adversaries of their authority. 

Be this as it may, thcro are mouifest rcstig^s of 
his having visited miuiy cities of Asia Minor, — KpU»- 
BUS, Coloasifi,' Miletus,^ Troaa;^ that he passed a 
winter at Nicojtolis, iu Epirus.* From hence he nuiy 
have descended to Corinth i^ and, fi-om Corinth, prob- 
able reasons may be assigned for tus return to Kome. 
In all these cities, and doubtless in many others, 
where ve have no reootd of the fint jnaoalptiai 
of the religion, tlia Ohriitiatu forioBd ngabr ani 
organized communities. Cunslniit int<:ii-cuur»o sooms 
to have been maintained Ihioughnut the whole cuo- 
foderacy. Besides the apocttles, other persons seem to. 
have been constantly tniTulling olmut, some entirely 
devoted to the disBemination of the religion, others 
uniting it with their own secular pursuits. Onesi- 
plioruB,' it may be sapposed, a wealthy merchant, 
resident at Ephesns, btdng in Rome at the time of 
I'aul'a imprisonment, Umed to alleviate the irksome- 
ncss of his confinement. Paul had constantly one, 
Bomctimes many, compBDkns lu his journeys. Some 
of those he seems to hire eatahlished, tu Titus in 
Crete, to preside oTer tiie young communities ; others 
were left behind for a timo to snpcrhitend the inte^ 

> PhDan. n. t 2 Tim. (v, SO. ^^^ 

• 3 Tim. Iv. IS. Camp>raFld«r',B0n<sf>alrnB. ^^M 

«Titttim.li. •ITlB.IV.aO. <> 2 Tin. i. IS-HL ^^H 
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ests of the religion ; others, as Luke, the author of 
the Acts, were in more regular attendance upon him, 
and appear to have been only occasionally separated 
by accidental circumstances. But, if we may judge 
from the authentic records of the New Testament, 
the whole Christianity of the West emanated from 
Paul alone. The indefatigable activity of this one. 
man had planted Christian colonies, each 
of which became the centre of a new moral 
civilization, from the borders of Syria, as far as Spain, 
and to the city of Rome. 

Tradition assigns to the last year of Nero the mar- 
tyrdom both of St. Peter and St. Paul. That of the 
former rests altogether on unauthoritative testimony ; 
that of the latter is rendered highly probable, I think 
certain, from the authentic record of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy. This letter was written by the 
autlior when in custody at Rome,^ apparently under 
more rigorous conimement than during his first impris- 
onment ; not looking forward to his release,* but with 
steadfast presentiment of his approaching violent 
death. It contains allusions to his recent journey in 
Asia Minor and Greece. He had already midergone 
a first examination;' and the danger was so great, 
that he had been deserted by some of his most 
attached followers, particularly by Demas. If con- 
jecture be admitted, the preparations for the recep- 
tion of Nero at Corinth, during the celebration of the 
Isthmian Games, may have caused well-grounded ap- 
prehensions to the Christian community in that city. 

1 AH the namefl of the Church who unite in the salutation (iv. 21) are 
Bomnn. 

« 2 Tim. iv. 6, 6, 7. 

• 2 Tim. i. 12-16. Roflenm&ller, however (m ioe.), underBtands this of tiM 
ffuunuiation during his first triaL 
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Paul might hare thoagfat it pntdaat to viOdiftv bom 
Corinth, whither his lait ja m atj faafl Won^t liiB, 
and might seize the opportaai^ of the empetor'i 
abseace to visit aud reatore the panaonted ouniniuutj 
at Borne. During the ilbMnos of Nero, tha goreru- 
meut of Bome and of Italy was iatnutod to the freod 
slave HeliuB, a fit repnamtatlTa of tha ifaawt ^rianL 
He had full power of lift and daatb, -eiaa over tbt 
senatorial order. The vorid, m^ Dion, was «uUrod - 
at once to two autoorati, Hdina and Stm, Ibiii 
Paul may have found «iu>tliar Maro in the hoatila 
capital ; and the general tradUfaait diat ha ma pttt to 
death, not by order ot the eniperor, bat of tiw gof 
ernor of the city, ocnuddea witli thia atattb of thinga. 

The &me of St. Peter, tnm wium aba daims the 
supremacy of the Chrisliau wotid, hai ee%wd fliak 
of St. Paul in the Eternal Oi^. The msat splendid 
temple which has been eieoted bf Ohriatiaa val, to 
rival or surpass the proudest edificea of baattiBn mag- 
nificence, bears the name of that apoatle; while that 
of St. Paul risea In a remote and nnwlioleaome anbvrlk 
Studious to avoid, if posaiUe, the tnadwrooB and 
slippery ground of polemio eon trov e ray , I mnat be 
permitted to express my sorpriae, that ia do part of 
the authentic Scripture ocxmra the lU^ttaat ■Ji"""^ 
to the personal history of St. Pater, aa eooneeted widt 
tho Western churches. At all ereuta, the eonmniia 
of tlie Gentile world was the aoknoiriedged prarisBe 
of St. Paul. In that partition treaty, in vhieh flwsa 
two moral invaders divided the yefronoonqitaEed 
world, the more oiviliied province of Cbedt uid 
Boman Heathenism was assigned to hfan 'irin «M 
emphatically called the Apostle of the OentQ«,«Ula 
tlie Jewish population fell under An ptfttsnlir «Vf - 
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of the Galilean Peter. For the operations of tlie 
latter, no part of the world, exclusive of Palestine, 
which seems to have been left to James the Just, 
would afford such ample scope for success as Baby- 
lonia and the Asiatic provinces, to which the Epistles 
of Peter are addressed. His own writings distinctly 
show that he was connected by some intimate tie with 
these communities ; and, as it appears that Oalatia was 
a stronghold of Judaical Christianity, it is probable 
that the greater part of those converts were originally 
Jews or Asiatics, whom Judaism had already prepared 
for the reception of Christianity. Where Judaism 
thus widely prevailed was the appropriate province 
of the Apostle of the Circumcision. While, then, 
those whose severe historical criticism is content with 
nothing less than contemporary evidence, or, at least, 
probable mferences from such records, will question 
the permanent establishment of Peter in the imperial 
city, those who admit the authority of tradition will 
adhere to, and may, indeed, make a strong case in 
favor of St. Peter's residence ; ^ or his martyrdom at 
Bome.^ 

1 The aathorities are Irensns, Dionysiiu of Corinth apod Ensebiiim, and 
EpiphaniuB. 

2 Pearson, in his Opera PosUiuma (Diss, de Serie et Successione Bonus 
Episcop. ), supposes Peter to have been in Rome. The explanation of Babylon 
as Rome is as old as Clem. Alex. See Routh, L p. 84. Compare Townson 
on the Gospeb, Diss. 6, sect v. Barrow (Treatise of the Pope's Supremacy) 
will not " avow ** the opinion of those who argue him never to have been at 
Rome, vol. vi. p. 189 (Oxford ed. 1818). Lightfoot, whose profound knowl- 
edge of eveiy thing relating to the Jewish nation entitles his opinions to 
respect, observes, in confirmation of his assertion that Peter lived and died in 
Chaldea, — ** quam absurdum est statuere, ministrum praecipuum circumcis- 
ionis sedem suam figere in metropoli preputiatorum, RomA.** — Lightfoot'a 
Works, 8vo edit x. 892. 

If, then, with Barrow I may ** bear some civil respect to ancient testi- 
monies and traditions " {loc. ciL), the strong bias of my own mind is to thi 
foUowing solution of this problem. With Lightfoot, I believe that Bal^ 
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The spent wave of the Ncronian persecution ^ may 
have recovered sufficient force to sweep away those 
who were employed in reconstructing the shattered 
edifice of Christianity in Rome. The return of an 
individual, however personally obscure, yet connected 
with a sect so recently proscribed, both by popular 
odium and public authority, would scarcely escape 
the vigilant police of the metropolis. Quo man is 

Ionia was the nccne of St. Peter*s Ubon. But I am likewise confident, that 
iu Iwoine, as in Corinth, there were two commiinitiee, — a Petrine and a Paul- 
ino, — a .ludaizing and an Helleniaing Church. The origin of the two 
coininunities iu the dmtrines attributed to the two apoetle* may have been 
{gradually tran<«niuted into the foundation first of each community, then i^en- 
erally of the Chuixh of Home, by the two apostles. All the diflicultieit in the 
arrangriuent (»f the pucceitsion to the episcopal see of Kome vaniiih, if we Mip- 
p4>s<> two contemporary lines. Here, as elsewhere, the JudaLung Churdi 
eitlicr expinMl or was absorbed in the Pauline community. 

Tlio ]vassagi! in the Corinthians by no means necessarily implies the per> 
B^Mial pnrsence of I Vtcr in tliat city. There was a party there, — no doubt, a 
.Iitilai/Jng one, — which professed to preach the pure doctrine of ^'Cophais" 
in opiHisitiou to that of Paul, and who called themselves, therefore, **of 
Ccplios." 

*' Duin primos ccclesiie Romans ftmdatores qosero occmrit illnd.** Acts 
ii. 10: *(>£ fTTiAtifwi'iTe^ 'Potuaioi, 'lovdaioi re ical npotnjihnoi. — Lightfoot*s 
Works, bvo edit x. 392. 

1 As to tlie extent of the Neronian persecution, whether it was generd, 
or ( onlincd to the city of Kome, I agree with Mosheim that only one valid 
ar^j^iinunt is usually advanced on either side. On the one hand, that of Dod- 
M<ll, that, the Christians being persecuted not on account of their religion, 
hut (in the ohari;e of incendiarism, that charge could not have been brought 
a<;.iiust those who lived beyond the precincts of the city. Though, as to this 
point, it is to lx> feared that many an honest Protestant would have considered 
th<' real crime of the Gunpowder Plot, or the imputed guilt of the Fire of 
Loixlon, ample justification for a general persecution of the Roman Catholics. 
On the other hand is alleged the authority of Tertullian, who refers, in a pub* 
lie npolof^y, to the imrs of Nero and I>omitian against the Christians,— 
Hu expn-ssion too distinct to pass for rhetoric, even in that passionata 
writt r, though he may have magnified temporary edicts into general laws. 
1 h«' Spanish inscription not only wants confirmation, but even evidence that 
it ever exi>tc(l. There is, however, a point nf some importance in favor of 
the first opinion. Paul appears to have travelled about through a great part 
of tile Itoman empire during this interval, }'et we have no intimation of hit 
Ixin;; in more tlian ordinary personal danger. It was not till his return t0 
Rome that he w&& agaliv apyreliended, and at length safifered martyrdoia. 
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named, Alexander the coppersmith, whose seemingly 
personal hostility had caused or increased the danger 
in which Paul considered himself during his second 
imprisonment. He may have been the origbial in- 
former, who betrayed his being in Rome, or his inti- 
mate alliance with the Christians; or he may have 
appeared as evidence against him during his exammar 
tion. Though there may have been no existing law 
or imperial rescript against the Gliristians ; and Paul, 
having been absent from Rome at the time, could 
not be implicated in the charge of incendiarism, — 
yet the representative of Nero,^ if faithfully described 
by Dion Cassius,* would pay little regard to the forms 
of criminal justice, and would have no scruple m 
ordering the summary execution of an ob- Martyrdom 
Bcure individual, since it does not appear ®'^*"^ . 
that, in exercising the jurisdiction of prefect of the 
city, he treated the lives of knights or of senators 
with more respect. There is, therefore, no improba- 
bility that the Christian Church in Rome may have 
faitlifully preserved the fact of Paul's execution, and 
even cherished in their pious memory the spot on the 
Ostian road watered by the blood of the apostle. As 
a Boman citizen, Paul is said to have been belieaded, 

^ The remarkable phrsfle, ^prvpi/ffoc hn tuv ^yovftevuv, used bjr 
ClemeDt of Rome, is singularly in accordance with this view. It would have 
been a strange word to apply to the emperor, but very appropriate when the 
hnperial authority in Rome was, as it were, in commission: it would answer 
to ** the authorities." 

2 Toi)f fiivToi kv Ty *Pufiy koI ry ^IrdXi^ irdvrac 'HA*^ rtvl Kaiaapei<^ 
ini&nv^ napi6uHce. Havra yap uirXuc ovry kireriTpairro, wore Kot 69/- 
ueietv, Koi firyadeveiVf kcU airoKUvvwai {koI npiv A^Xuaox rv> Sipuvt) koI 
IdujTOC dfioiuc, Kol Imriac Kal tSov^evruc. (Hrru fitv d^ r&re if tup 
'Pufioiuv apx^ ivo airroKparopaiv dfia IdovXeve, Nepuvi Koi 'HyUV OmA 
iX» elirelv dicorepoc airruv x^H^^^ ^* — ^'on Caas. (or Xiphilin), Ixiif. 

cia. 
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Tier deliverance of St. Paul from custody at Rome ; his subse- 
quent missionary journey, possibly to Spain, certainly to Greece 
and Asia Minor ; and bis second imprisonment, — have undergone 
the severe scrutiny of modem criticism, and have been rejected 
by very many able writers, of whom Wieseler may be held the 
best and fairest representative. I am bound to give reasons for 
miy adherence to the old opinion; and the importance of the 
subject may justify some length in this digression. I wiU not 
insist on the dif^^culty which I find in crowding the whole vast 
work of conversion, the recorded visits to so many wide-spread 
churches, within 'the limited period in PauPs life before the 
imprisonment in Rome; still less on the marked and almost 
generally admitted difference, — I. In the style and language 
between the Epistles acknowledged by all to have been written 
during the first ( ?) imprisonment at Rome, those to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon (which Wieseler adduces strong grounds 
for supposing to be that to the Laodiceans), Philippians, and 
those which are commonly called the Pastoral Epistles. On this 
difference Baur has mainly rested his denial of the authenticity 
of these latter Epistles. Wieseler, on the other hand, so little 
admits it as to ascribe the First Epistle to Timothy to the apos* 
tle^s two years^ residence in Ephesus (Acts xix., about A.D. 56). 
In the Pastoral Epistles, above fifty words (they are drawn out in 
Concybcare and Ilowson^s book) are either not used at all in the 
old^r Epistles, or used with some peculiar modification of sense 
in the later. The whole construction of the style in the Pastoral 
Epistles, clear, simple, sententious, is in striking contrast with 
the involved, parenthetical, obscure manner of the addresses to 
the churches, — obscure, I mean, not from want of clear con- 
ception, but from a kind of eager, thronging press of argument. 
II. In the apparently advanced, more developed, at least pro* 
gressive state of the churches in the Pastoral Epistles, their 
more settled constitutions, if I may so speak ; the manifest and 
Itrowing dawn of those divergences of opinion, not only of J ad** 
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Uing ojunion, but tbe incipient renneaUdoD of tboae tenetii which 
graduall/ grew up into tbe Gnostic henxius; I ni>y ntld tUv glill 
wurae growing liere^ies of the ancbristiaa life ; the ijrpirlura 
from tbe primitive ftinipUcity, fifrror, iiolineii, dbcipliiiu, cuni-unt; 
th(^ hcreisies against the Ufu aa well m the faith of tlie drat daja. 
'llii-iie (liscrepuiciei, wbicb I think the ordinary reader may pi:r- 
cuivu if lie will peruse attentivuljr the two classes of EjjIslIcs, arc 
allogfther inconaistent with the nolion Uiat thoy were nritien 
Bitiiiiltaneuusly. Sifme time must liaiu elapsed to account Ifalh 
for the variation in the manner of writing and in the stale of the 
Chriitian world. On these potala, however, 1 do not dwell. 

The gist of the quiutiou rcAts maiiJy, I lay, not i-xl-IuaIvi:)}, 
on the concluding venws of tbe AvU and the hut chapter of tha 
Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Now, it is generally admitted (Wieielor determines this point 
without hesitation) that St. Paul arrireil in Rome, and commenced 
his first impriaonmeiit in tlie spring of A.D. til. St. Luke thus 
closes the Hook of the Acts of the Apostles : " And i'aul dwelt 
bco jchoU yean in hit ovm Mrtd kotae, and rtcdced aU Ctuit cantt 
in «nlo him; preaching lAe kingdom of Ood, and leaching tho»t 
things vihich eoneem the Lord Jetiu Chritl." These two yeaw of 
whitt may be called easy, if not honorable, captivity [it is not 
nocBBsary to inquire what restrictions were placed on his fru*- 
doDi, or what mca!<urea were t4kun for his safe custody) were 
passed undisturbed, uninterrupted, with b^n access to all who 
wished to approach him, and unlimited intercourse with tbe aut«r 
world. There was absolutely no restraint on what we may ven- 
ture lo call his apostolical usefulness. The words of St. Luke 
therefore, seem to preclude the au|ipositioo of auy hearing, trial, 
or deli;iice during those two years. Why the prosecution wa* 
suspendtrd, wQ know not; whether the Sunbedrin in Jcrusoliun, 
which on raul's arrival at Home had not sent any deputa^ou or 
even letters to the Jews of Kuroe to make good their cliari;*! 
(Acts xxviii. 21), had still neglected to do so (content, it might 
be, with ridding themselves of so dangerous w aiiversnry in 
Jerusalem) ; whether from chajigcs in the dominant parlies, and 
so in the polilJcs of the Sanfiedrin ; or whether the fuet may be 
altribuicd to circumstances in Rome, It has boen iniggesl4.>d 
that the marriage of Poppxa with the Emperor (rnppa4, an wo 
learn from ■loscphus, was a Jewish proselyte) lowsnls the cinw 
of the two years may hare so Btrengtbeneil the inlluencu of tlw 
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Je\rs in Rome as to induce thera -— galled, perhaps, hy the prog- 
ress of Christianity through the unchecked exertions of Paui — 
to revive or press on the prosecution. All this, too, is pure con- 
jecture. 

These two years hring us to the spring of A.D. 68. In the 
year and a quarter between this time and the Fire in Rome (July 
19, A. D. 64), must have taken place, — 1st, The trial of St Paul. 
At this trial (2 Tim. iv. 16) (I give hereafter my reasons, to me 
conclusive, for referring this passage to the first, tlie only recorded 
trial), though allowed all the privileges of Roman citizenship. 
Paul was in great danger. He was deserted by all his friends 
and disciples. He stood alone before the awful tribunal ; accord- 
ing to his own strong expression, ** No man stood with me, but 
all forsook me." God, however, inspired him with more than 
ordixfEiry courage, with such power of eloquence, that not only 
does the accusation entirely fail, but his defence (he did not con- 
tent himself with rebutting the charges against him, but seized 
the opportunity of preaching the faith) had considerable effect 
on the Pagan auditory in raising at least their respect for the 
religion of Christ *' Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me ; that by me the preaching might be Jully known^ 
and that all the Gentiles might hear** Tlie trial ended in his 
acquittal ; *< and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion." 

What then became of him on his acquittal ? Was he remanded 
to prison, to be brought up a second time on the same charges 
before the same tribunal within a few months, condemned to 
death (as Wieseler supposes, in the beginning of A.D. 64), and 
executed as a malefactor? The charges were, as we may con- 
clude, insult to the Jewish ceremonies and Temple, which, as 
Judaism was a lawful religion, were under the protection of the 
Romans, and (what was a capital offence) provoking a violation 
of the peace of the empire, and stirring up sedition against its 
authority. There could be no new charges. The interest of 
the Jews with Foppea could hardly have so much increased as 
to bring on such a crisis for a second time. There was nothing 
to do away with the favorable impression produced on the Romans 
by his demeanor, eloquence, persuasiveness at the first trial. 
Remember that the Fire had not taken place ; the malice of ihe 
Grovemment and the fury of the populace had not yet been ex- 
cited against the Christians as incendiaries. By what law, by 
whose judgment then, on what accusation, was he thus, in those 
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the terror and confusion of those days ? Even he would hardly 
have written so oahnly and with such a quiet anticipation of 
deatli; still less would he if he had had time allowed in this 
fierce and hasty persecution. At all events, he could not have 
summoned disciples to come to him at Rome. This is utterly im 
possible ; I think Wieseler's theory hardly less inconceivable. 

But this last chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy must 
undergo still closer investi<;ation. It teems with allusions, as it 
seems, — and has seemed to all but comparatively late inquirers, — 
to a recent journey in different parts of Greece and Asia Minor, 
with notices of different persons encountered during that journey. 
If it was not ailer the first imprisonment and trial, the jour- 
ney must have taken place above ^ve years before ; for the going 
up to Jerusalem was in A.D. 58 ; the close of St Paul's captivity 
in Rome, whether by release or death, A.D. 63. Now, — I. As 
to the cloak, books, and parchments left at Troas in the care 
of a certain Carpus. If St. Paul had been lately there, we can 
conceive his anxiety about them. But after five or six years, or 
longer (see Acts xvi., xx.), it seems hardly to be accounted for. 
11. Erastus abode at Corinth. This appears to imply that he 
had recently left Erastus there. " Trophimus have I left at 
Miletus, sick." This cannot have been five or six years before. 
With this difficulty Wieseler seems to me to struggle entirely 
without success. III. The incidents relating to Hmotheus are 
to me equally conclusive. In the Epistle to the Phllippians, 
written, as all agree, fh>m Rome in 61 or 62, Timotheus was 
with St. Paul at Rome. The apostle was about to send him to 
the East (ii. 19, 23). That he did go to the East there can be 
no doubt, and with a charge of the most solemn responsibility, 
requiring a long time to organize churches, to fulfil arduous 
missions in many places and in many ways. Yet Timotheus is 
summoned back to St Paul in Rome (iv. 9). Now, if this Second 
Epistle was written early, — according to Wieseler's theory, A.D. 
63, — we have St Paul engaged in a design not less magnificent 
than evangelizing at least the Roman empire, sending forth, if 
I may so say, his legate, with instructions to visit, to organize, 
to correct, to be, as it were, his own vicar, a kind of apostle all 
over the East among a multitude of distant and wide-spread 
communities ; and then recalling him after so brief a time, when 
his task could not have approached fulfilment, to Rome, it would 
appear, to shai*e his own dangers, perhaps to share his own mar- 
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which Christianity alone inspires could keep from disclaiming 
their spiritual kindred ? And to whom but an apostle, to whom 
but to St. Paul, belonged the perilous, the almost desperate office 
of confronting Rome, glutted but not satiated widi Christian 
blood? — of offering, if necessary, his life, and of leaving his blood 
of martyrdom as the prolific seed of the future Church in the Im- 
perial City ? 
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